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EPIC STUDIES 
BY 
V. S. SUKTHANKAR 


VI. THE BHRGUS AND THE BHARATA.: A TEXT-HISTORICAL STUDY 1 


The Bhrgus are unquestionably an interesting old clan? 
Tempted by the tantalizing affinity between the Sanskrit name 
Bhrgu and the Greek Ae yv in the name of $Aeyv'ac and of 
the PrAeyu'ar, A. Weber postulated a genetic connection bet- 
ween the Indian and the Greek names, and even ascribed Indo- 
germanic antiquity to a certain legend about Bhrgu Varuni pre- 
served in the Satapatha Brahmana (11.6.1), alegend of which 
he thought he had discovered a parallel in Greek mythology. 
The facile phonetic equation put up by Weber has not, however, 
commended itself to other scholars, and we are not specially con- 
cerned with it either. But it cannot be gainsaid that the clan 
is very ancient and that some of their legends are of hoary anti- 
quity. There are scattered notices about the Bhrgus to be found 
from the Vedic Samhitas onwards through the Brahmana, 
Aranyaka and Upanisad literature up to the Epics and the 
Puranas, steadily growing in volume and importance. 


1 For the first instalment of the Series, of, JBBRAS (NS). 4. 157ff. ; the 


following four have appeared in these Annals, vol. 11, pp. 165-191, 259-283; 
vol. 16, pp. 90-114 ; vol. 17, pp. 185-202, 

2 The best general account of the Bhrgus has been given by E. Sieg in 
the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (edited by Hastings), s. v. 
* Bhrigu ", For Vedic references see also Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index 
of Names and Subjects, s. v. * Cyavana ", * Bhrgu ", eto, 
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Not only is the clan ancient, its legends also are highly in- 
teresting. So suggestive in fact are the early myths of this clan 
that they had in former years engrossed the attention of many a 
student of Indian mythology, and called forth a variety of in- 
terpretations. Thus Bergaigne looked upon the Bhrgu myth of 
the Rgveda as merely a more developed form of the early tradi- 
tion about the descent of fire and identified Bhrgu with Agni. A. 
Kuhn and À. Barth agreed in regarding the Bhrgus as personi- 
fications of the lightning flash, and Kuhn tried to harmonize the 
Greek myth regarding the descent of fire with the Vedic. A. 
Weber, as already remarked, saw in & legend preserved in the 
Satapatha Brahmans a relic of primitive Indo-germanic mytho- 
logy. But even the later legends of these people are not without 
a certain amount of grandiosity. Just consider the figure of 
ParaSuráma : a matricide, annihilator of the Ksatriyas and finally 
an avatüra of Visnu, all in one. 

The popularity of the ParaSurima legend in India is attested 
by the number of places, scattered all over India, which are 
associated with his name and his exploits and held sacred to his: 
memory.' Near the Kangra District of the Panjab there is a very 
ancient temple dedicated to ParaSurama, a name not yet applied 
to him in our epic. In the State of Udaipur there is a sacred 
pool where Rama is said to have-bathed and atoned for his sins. 
In the Bijapur District of the Bombay Presidency, an axe-shaped 
rock marks the spot where Rama is represented as having washed 
his famous axe ( parasu), which has given him his nick-name 
Parasuriama, Rama-with-the-Axe. Even this irresistible axe of 
his has been deified, and there is in Mysore State a temple dedi- 
cated to it. Gokarna shows an old tank dedicated to Mahadeva, 
which is said to have been built by the son of Jamadagni. Even the 
Lakhimpur District of distant Assam has a pool to show to which, 
according to popular belief, ParaSurdma had surrendered his 
dreaded axe, and which attracts pilgrims from every part of India. 

Notwithstanding the absorbing interest of the Bhargava myths, 
it is primarily not their interpretation that is attempted here. 


NN a mH Ln -< 


1 Of, Anujan Achan (citing the Imperial Gazetteer), Para$urüma Legend 
ond its Significance, p. 8 f. The paper was read at the Eighth Session of the 
~ All-India Oriental Conference ( Mysore 1935 ) and has since been published 
separately with the special sanction of the Government of Cochin, 
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That is a task fraught with difficulties and uncertainties, as also 
one for which the present writer feels he is not adequately equip- 
ped. The modest aim of this paper is to collect and collate tlie 
Bhargava references in the Mahabharata, in other words, to give 
a succinct account of all that the Great Epic of India has to say 
about the Bhrgus. The choice of the source-book is abundantly 
justified, because the Mahabharata, as I believe, is the richest mine 
for the exploration of the Bhargava material, a veritable thesau- 
rus of Bhargava legends, containing as it does the largest 
number and the greatest variety of such legends. Even this 
material is not entirely new, having already attracted the at- 
tention of scholars, but it seemed to me that it has not been 
studied with that degree of attention to details which it deserves. 
It is a trite observation but it is nevertheless true that even what 
appears on the face of it to be a most insignificant detail 
might be found to yield a valuable clue if looked at from the cor- 
rect angle, which is often difficult to get. I therefore propose to 
re-examine here the Bhargava references in our Great Epic in 
considerable detail, subjecting them to a critical analysis. 

My intention is to pass under review here all the myths 
and legends relating to the different Bhrgus, which occur in 
the Mahabharata, study the manner in which they are presented, 
investigate their repetitions and even discrepancies. We shall find 
that there are many more Bhàrgavas mentioned in our epic than 
commonly known and many more references to Bhargavas than 
commonly suspected. 

In essence, it must be admitted, this is merely a text-critical 
study, a subject which, having engaged my attention for a numbr 
of years, has acquired considerable fascination for me, But at 
the end of the paper it is shown that the investigation might at 
the same time yield results which are not without general value 
for a partial elucidation of the obscure history of this venerable 
old text. 

The Ehargava references could have been presented here in 
many different ways, but it appeared best to take them up for 
study in the sequence in which they appear in our epic, to ex- 
amine the material book by book and chapter by chapter. The 
total number of passages of the Mahabharata in which the Bhar-. 
gavas are mentioned is astonishingly large. Exigenoies of space, 
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however, compelled the writer to restrict himself to the discuss- 
ion of only the more important of the references. 

I add here a genealogical table which will enable the reeder to 
follow the legends of the Bhrgus and the discussions about them 
with greater ease. The table is made up from the data of the 
Mahabharata itself, but it is undoubtedly not complete; it a»pears 
to be very much abridged, lacking many details and intermadiate 
links. 1s 

GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE BHRGUS 
ie ( m, Puloma ) 


| 


| 
Kavi Cyavana ( m. Sukanyà & Arus!) 





| 
Sukra l 
| Aurva Pramati ( m. Ghrtáel) 
Devay ani 
(m. Yayati) Roeika m Satyavati) Ruru (m. Pramacvara) 
| Jamadagni (m. Reņnukā) Sunaka 


Yadu Turvasu 
Rama Jamadagnya 


ADIPARVAN! 


Strangely enough, already in the second chapter of the Adi- 
parvan, the Parvasamgraha, which is in fact, for the greater part 
of it, something like a Table of Contents, we make our acquain- 
tance with one of the Bhargavas, the most famous of them, Rama 
Jamadagnya, not yet a full-fledged avatāra, a character which 
in reality hag no connection whatsoever with the action of the 
sublime tragedy which is going to be unfolded in the epic. That 
comes about in this way. The place where the Mahabharata war 
was fought, as everybody knows who knows anything at all about 
the war, was called Kuruksetra (Gita 1. 1): 

1 In the Adiparvan, the references are to the Critical Edition of that book 
published by this Institute (Poona 1933); elsewhere to the Vulgate, the 
edition used being the Chitrashala edition ( Poona 1929-1933}. Refsrences 
to the Vulgate are distinguished by prefixing '* B. " to them. 

2 Special studies on ParaSurama: Iravati Karwe, "The ParaSuráma Myth" 
in the Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. 1 (1932), pp. 115-133; and 


the paper by Anujan Achan cited above, Purasurüma Legend and its Lignijic- 
ance (1939), 
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dharmaksetre Kuruksetre samavetG yuyutsavah | ® 
mamakah Pandavas caiva ... .. 

But the Sita Ugrasravas, son of Lomaharsana, who recites the 
epic at the twelve-year sacrificial session held in the Naimisa 
Forest under the auspices of Saunaka, gives the name of the 
place as Samantapaficaka and is careful enough to add that he 
had visited that sacred spot and was as a matter of fact just 
returning from it ( 1. 1. 11 4, ): 

Samantapaticaka* nàma punyam dvijanisevitam | 
gatavün asmi tain desam yuddham yatrabhavat pura | 
Pandavünam Kuriinam ca sarvesàxi ca mahiksilám ॥ 
didrksur dgatas tasmat samtpam bhavatam tha | 

That obviously needed a little explication. Accordingly we 
find in the beginning of the second chapter a query about this 
Samantapaficaka from the sages who formed the audience. 
They want to know all about this new place of pilgrimage 
(1.2.1): । 

Samantiaparicakam iti yad uktam stitanandana | 

etat sarvam yathinyayam $rotum icchadmahe vayam V 
And from the story narrated by the Sita it proves to be a Bhargava 
place of pilgrimage, situated probably somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Kuruksetra. It was in fact, as the Sita proceeds 
to explain, the sacred spot where the Bhargava Rama, the foremost 
of weapon-bearers ( sastrabhriam varah 1.2. 3), after extirpating 
the warrior race during the interval between the Tretà and the 
Dvapara Ages, had made five pools of blood, probably forming a 
circle (hence obviously Samantapuficaka ), and standing in the 
middle offered the uncanny oblation of congealed blood to his 
forefathers, until the shades of the departed ancestors appeared 
before him and pacified him, giving him the boon that those 
sanguinary pools of his wculd become holy places of pilgrimage 
(1.2. 8 £): 

Tretadvaparayoh samdhau Ramah sastrabhrtim varah | 

asakrt parthivath ksatram jaghaànümarsacoditah V 

sa sarvam ksatram utsidya svaviryenanaladyutih | 

Samantapaficake pafica cakara rudhirahradün V 

sa lesu rudhirdmbhahsu hradesu krodhamürcchitah | 

pitrn satlarpaydmasa rudhirenet? nah $rutam u 


- 
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A few 8812788 later we read that the Kuru-Pandava war was 
also fought at this Samantapaficaka (1. 2. 9): 


antare caiva sa?hprüpte Kalidvaparayor abhüt | 
Samantapaticake yuddham Kwru-Pündavasenayoh M 


Samantapaficaka is thus made out to be only another name of 
Kuruksetra: evidently a Bhargava name. The people of India 
have forgotten this Bhargava synonym: they remember only 
Kuruksetra, a name which has struck deep root in the memory of 
ihe people. Even now at every solar eclipse there is held at 
Kuruksetra, a mammoth fair, which attracts hundreds of 
thousands of devout pilgrims,’ hailing from the different corners 
of India, who reverently visit the spot hallowed by the blood of 
their beloved kings of yore, those shining examples of knighthood 
and chivalry, who counting their lives as straw fell fighting, 
waging a holy war (dharmayuddha), which has made the Kuru- 
ksetra 2 dhurmaksetra. 

In passing, it may be mentioned tbat this short account of 
the annihilation of the Ksatriyas by the Brahmin Rama 
Jamadagnya—a very popular theme, as will be seen later on, 
with the redactors of our Mahabharata—has been even amplified 
. in later times by the interpolation of a short dialogue (of eight 
lines) between Rama Jamadagnya and his Bhargava ancestors 
( Adi 71*; cf. B. 3. 83. 29 f£): 


Rama Rama mahabhüga pritah sma tara Bhargava | 

anaya pitrbhaktyd ed vikramena ca te vibho | 

varam vrn?sva bhadram te kim icchasi mahtidyute | 

Rama wvüaca ! 

yadi me pilarah prita yady anugráhyata mayi \ 

yac ca trosdbhibhiitena ksatram utsdditam maya etc. 
This passage, which is an abridged version of a dialogue occur- 
ring in the Tirthayatraparvan, a sub-section of the Aranyaka- 
. parvan, is found at this point only in certain Devanagari MSS. 
(including those of the “K” Version), and is missing in the 
Bengali MSS. as well as in the entire Southern recension, and 
therefore certainly suspect. We shall have occasion to mention 
other similar enlargements of Bhargava anecdotes. 


a ४४ rN A AR aig PANEM Ser rra a 


1 Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol, 8 ( 1886 ), p. 374 f, 
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The next reference to the Bhargava Rama occurs in’adhy, 58 
of the Adi, and the theme is the same. The chapter, as a matter 
of fact, describes the circumstances which led to the incarnation 
of the gods and goddesses of the Puradnic pantheon on this earth 
of ours. But the account begins with an allusion to the great 
exploit of the Bhargava Rama, his total extirpation of the bad 
old kings of yore (1. 58. 4 ) 


trihsaptakrtvah prthivim kriva nihksatriyam pura | 
Jdmadagnyas tapas tepe Mahendre parvatottame n (I) 


The first line of this stanza is worthy of special note. It occurs, 
with slight variations, over and over again in our Mahabharata, 
its exultant note ringing like a distant echo in the remotest 
corners and crevices of this huge epos, which was composed by 
Krsna Dvaipayana to spread in this world the fame of the high- 
souled Pandavas and of other puissant Ksatriyas ( 1. 56. 25 £.): 

Krsna- Dvaipayaneneda?R. krtath punyacikirsuna n 

kirtim prathayata loke Pandavanam mahatmanam | 

anyesam ksatriyanam ca bhuridravinatejasam N 

When the Bhargava Rama, after making a clean sweep of the 

Ksatriyas, retired to Mount Mahendra to practise austerities, 
there remained of the warrior caste only the females, and the 
Ksatriya race was in immirent danger of becoming totally 
extinct (Adi58), When the earth was thus bereft of Ksatriya 
manhood, the Ksatriya women, casting aside their pride, 
approached the Brahmins for offsprings. With these Ksatriya 
women cohabited the Brahmins of rigid vows of those times, in 
pity for their sad piight. They cohabited with the Ksatriya 
women, not from passion, only in season, never out of season. 
Thus thousands of Ksatriya women conceived from their inter- 
course with pious Brahmins. Their offsprings were the virtuous 
Ksatriyas, who ushered in again the Golden Age. Thus sprang 
up asecond Ksatriya race from the surviving Ksatriya women 
owing to their intercourse with ascetic Brahmins. The new 
generation, blessed with long life, throve in virtue. And there 
were again established the four castes, having Brahmins at their 
head (1. 58. 8, 10): 
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evar tad brahmanaih ksatram ksatriyasu tapasvibhth | 

jatam. rdhyata dharmena sudirghenayusanvitam | 

catvire ७ tada varnd babhiivur brahmanottarah V 

tah prajüh prthivipala dharmavrataparayanah | 

adhibhir vyüdhibhis caiva vimuktüh sarvaso narüh M 
Later the Asuras, defeated by the gods and expelled from heaven, 
in order to continue their fight for supremacy, took birth in royal 
families and elsewhere on this earth, and so again godless kings 
were born here on this earth. The goddess Earth, oppressed by 
this vicious and godless creation, lodged a complaint with Brahma, 
who with a view to freeing her from the tyranny of her 
oppressors ordains that the various gods and goddesses, gandharvas 
and apsarases incarnate themselves, in different forms and shapes, 
to wage war with the Asuras. 

In this legend, which is here skilfully interwoven with the 
much lauded exploit of the Bhargava Rama, the Brahmin appears 
in the rôle of the de facto Creator of the Later Ksatriyas. But 
in a variant version of the same incident, which occurs in the 
Santi ( adhy. 48-49 of the Vulgate ) and which will be discussed 
in due course, the narrator, Sri-Krena himself, while admitting 
that there was a general slaughter of the Ksatriyas, allows that 
some Ksatriyas had escaped death at the hands of the Bhargava 
Rama and, after his retirement to the forest, emerged from their 
places of concealment and resumed sovereignty. But in this 
prologue to the Adiparvan, Vaisarhpayana is quite certain that 
the Ksatriyas were totally annihilated by Rama and the race was 
entirely regenerated by Brahmins. 


Another little digression, adhy. 60, wnich explains the origin 
and genealogy of the different orders of beings, from the gods 
downwards, contains also a genealogy of the Bhargavas, the 
only Brahmanic genealogy considered by the epic bards worthy 
of inclusion in this chapter. 

This confused cosmogonic account (1. 60. 1) begins with the 
enumeration of the six mind-born ( manasa) sons of Brahma and 
the eleven sons of Sthànu, namely, the eleven Rudras. The six 
mind-born sons of Brahmi are: Marici, Angiras, Atri, Pulastya, 
Pulaha and Kratu, which list does not include Bhrgu. Daksa 
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was born from the right thumb of Brahma, and Dakga’s wife 
from his left thumb. Daksa begat fifty daughters on his wife, of 
whom he gave away thirteen, in a lot, to Kasyapa, son of Marici. 
Kasyapa’s offsprings were the gods and the titans ( asuras). The 
list of gods and demi-gods closes with the progeny of Kasyapa 
(1. 60. 89 ) : 

esa devagano rüjan kirtitas te 'nupürvasah | 

yam kirtayitvué manujah sarvapapath pramucyate i 
Immediately, after this list of celestials, come Bhrgu and his 
descendants ( 1. 60. 40) : 

Brahmano hrdayam bhitiva nithsrio bhagavdn Bhrguh | 
The close proximity to the gods is perhaps a covert indication of 
the high position of the Bhrgus inthe Precedence List. The 
genealogy given here is short and mentions only the well-known 
descendants of one branch of the Bhargava clan, the branch made 
famous by Rama Jamadagnya. The pedigree begins with Bhreu 
who also was a son of Brahma, being born by piercing his heart. 

Bui this ancestry of Bhrgu is in conflict with another account 
found in the epic ( Anu$asana 85 of the Vulgate), according to 
which Bhrgu was born from the seed of Prajapati which had 
fallen in the fire. The latter account has partial Vedic support, 
for we read in the Aitareya Brahmana (3. 34) that the seed 
of Prajàpati became divided into three parts, from which were 
born Aditya, Bhrgu and Angiras. On the other hand, in the 
Paficavimsa Brahmana (18.9.1), the paternity of Bhrgu with 
two others is attributed to Varuna. Further in the Taittiriya 
Upanisad ( 1. 3. 1. 1 ), Satapatha Brahmana (11.6.1.1), Tait- 
tirlya Aranyaka (9.1) also, Bhrgu is said to be the son of 
Varuna ; from Varuna he obtained the knowledge of Brahma. 
There seems to be a partial synthesis of some of these divergent 
versions in the confused AnuSidsana account cited above, accord- 
ing to which, while Mahadeva, in the form of Varuna, was per- 
forming a sacrifice, Brahma was presiding and all the gods and 
the goddesses were present. Seeing that assemblage of celestial 
damsels of exceeding beauty, desire sprang up in the mind of 
Brahma. As soon as the seed came out, Brahma took it up with 
the sacrificial ladle and poured it as a libation of clarified butter, 
with the necessary mantras, on the burning fire. Thereupon 
$ [Annals B. O. 5. I. ] 
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three beings emerged from the sacrificial fire. One arose from 
the flames and hence be was called Bhrgu; another came out of 
the burning charcoals and hence he passed by the name of 
Angiras; the third originated from a heap of extinguished coals 
and was called Kavi. This tradition we find faintly reflected in 
a stanza ( Adi 216 * ), interpolated in most MSS, of the Northern 
recension after 1, 5. 6 : 


Bhrgur maharsir bhagavan Brahmana vat svayambhwa | 
Varunasya kratau jütah pavakdd iti nah érutam ॥ 


Here we see that the great seer Bhrgu is said to have been pros 
duced by the self-create Lord Brahma during Varuna's sacrifice 
from Fire. 

However, to return to the pedigree of the Bhrgus given in Adi 
60, we find the statement that Bhrgu had two sons, Kavi ( whose 
son was Sukra ) and Cyavana. About both Sukra and Cyavana, 
we hear a great deal in our Mahabharata. From Cyavana the 
pedigree runs as follows: Cyavana-Aurva-Relika-Jamadagni-— 
Rama. About Reika alone the epic has not very much to narrate, 
but it is full of the wonderful exploits of the remaining Bhargavas 
mentioned here, for whom our epic shows great predilection. 


Thus we find, only a few chapters later, the epic relating at 
great length the well-known story of Yayati ( Yayatyupakhyana, 
Adi 71-80 ), in which Sukra and his haughty and ambitious 
daughter Devayani play a prominent rôle. Between YayAati and 
the Pandavas there intervene, according to the computation of 
Pargiter, nearly ninety generations. And thus although the 
connection of this episode with the main epic story is of a very 
slender character, it possesses considerable Bhargava interest, 
which is probably the reason why it has been excarpted here from 
some Puranic source, 

In adhy. 70, VaiSampayana briefly sketches the early history 
of the Lunar Dynasty, mentioning Yayati and his five sons. But 
Janamejaya is not satisfied with this sketchy account and requests 
Vaisampayana to relate in detail the story of Yayati, a remote 
ancestor of the Pandavas, "tenth in descent from Prajàpati " 
(daíamo yah Prajüpaleh 1, 71. 1). The story of Yayati is as 
follows. 
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Brhaspati, son of Angiras, was the preceptor of thé gods; 
the Bhargava Sukra ( Kavya USsanas) that of the Asuras. Sukra, 
a powerful sorcerer, like all the other Bhargavas, had the know- 
ledge of the secret of reviving the dead ( samjivani vidya); not 
so Brhaspati. The gods were therefore handicapped in their 
wars with the Asuras. So at the instance of the gods, Brhas- 
pati’s son Kaca goes to Sukra, who was then the court chaplain 
of the Asura king Vrsaparvan, and lives with him as his disciple 
in order to obtain from him a knowledge of the art of reviving 
the dead. Sukra’s daughter Devayàni falls headlong in love with 
Kaea and openly proposes marriage, an honour which Kaca 
politely but firmly declines. Subsequently one day when 
Devay&nt and Sarmistha, Vrsaparvans daughter, are having a 
bathe in a neighbouring river, Indra tossed their clothes about, 
which had been left by the girls on the river bank, so that 
Sarmistha by mistake took up the dress of Devayanl. There 
ensues a hefty quarrel between the girls, and Sarmistha throws 
her rival into a dry well overgrown with grass. And there she 
remains until she is seen and pulled cut of the well by the gallant 
king Yay&ti, who with the approval of her father, Sukra, marries 
her. Previously, as a recompense for her overbearing conduct 
towards Devayàni, Sarmistha had become Devayints slave. 
She now accompanies Devayàni to the capital of Yayati and the 
three people live in happiness for some time. Yayiti has been 
warned beforehand by Sukra that he must on no account call 
Sarmistha on to his bed. But Sarmisthà prevails upon the soft- 
hearted and indulgent Yayati, by dint of importunity and femi- 
nine logic to act so that her menstrual period will not be 
wasted, “ for the husband of one's friend is the same as one's 
own husband ". Yayāti is constrained to admit the logie and 
begets on her secretly three sons, while Devay&üni has only two. 
Devayànl learns the truth of the whole affair one day by 
accident, and goes in a huff to her father, complaining bitterly 
of the perfidy of her husband. The enraged Sukra curses Yayati 
that he would instantly suffer the effects of premature decrepi- 
tude, and so it happens. He relents, however, and adds that 
Yayati might transfer his premature old age at will to any 
one who is willing to take it on in his stead. Accordingly Yayati 
exchanged his decrepitude for the youth of his youngest son, 
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Püru son of Sarmisths, who was the only one of his five sons 
willing to take on his old age and to whom he subsequently hand- 
ed over his vast kingdom as a reward for his filial affection. 

in this version of the Yayati legend, the Bháragvi Devayàni 
has it all her own way and poor Sarmistha has been thrust 
in the background except in the finale, which raises Sarmistha ’s 
youngest son to the throne and the tables are turned on Devay4ni. 
In spite of the Yayatyupakhydna, Indian tradition honours 
Sarmisthà as the pattern of a wife most honoured by her husband; 
for in Kalidasa's famous drama, when Ká$yapa gives his parting 
blessing to his beloved daughter, Sakuntala, he could think of 
no better boon than to wish that she might be like Sarmistha ; 

Yayüter iva Sarmisthà bhartur bahumatü bhava | 

४ Be thou highly honoured of thy husband, as was Sarmistha of 
Yayati ! ". 


The extermination of the Ksatriyas by the Bhargava Rama 
and the subsequent regeneration of the Ksatriya race by pious 
Brahmins find a mention already for the third time in adhy. 98 of 
the Adi: this time in the course of a conversation between 
Bhisma and Satyavati, The continuance of the royal family of 
Kurus was sorely jeopardized by the untiraelty death of both 
the sons of Samtanu, Citrangada and Vieitravirya. Satyavati 
asks Bhisma to marry the young and beautiful widows of his 
half-brother Vicitravirya and beget childern on them for the con- 
tinuation of the race of the Kurus, a proposal which Bhisma 
firmly rejects as that would mean a deliberate breaking of hig 
vow of celibacy. He proposes instead that a Brahmin be called 
to officiate ( niyoga) and do the job. He cites a precedent for 
this G@paddharma. It is no other than the story of the Bhargava 
Rams and its sequel. To avenge the death of his father, Bhisma 
relates, the Bhargava Rama slew Arjuna, the son of Krtavirya, 
king of the Haihayas. Then he set out on his war chariot to con- 
quer the world. And taking up his bow, he hurled his mighty 
magical missiles (astras) and exterminated the Ksatriyas more 
than once. In days of yore this illustrious descendant of Bhrgu 
annihilated the Ksatriyas thrice seven times (1. 98. 3): 

trihsaptakrtvah prthivi krtà nihksatriya pura\ (II) 
Then from a high sense of duty, the virtuous Brahmins of the 
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day co-habited with the widows of the Ksatriyas massacred by 
the Bhargava Rama and begat on them offsprings and thus revi- 
ved the almost extinct race of the Ksatriyas. Satyavati should 
unhesitatingly follow this excellent precedent and arrange for 
the revival of the dying race of the Kurus, 


So far we have come across only legends of the past achieve- 
ments of the Bhargavas. The first reference to a direct contact 
between 8 Bhargava and one of the epic characters occurs 
in adhy. 121 of the Adi. In this pseudo-historical epic, the myth 
may not be properly regarded as concerned with events in time. 
Therefore the Bhargava Rama, who only a few chapters previ- 
ously is said to have lived in the interval between the Tretà and 
the Dvàpara Ages is here represented as the teacher ( guru ) of 
Acarya Drona, who lived in the interval between the Dvapara 
and the Kali Ages. The pupilship is only symbolical, but the basis 
of the symbolism is significant. Acarys Drona is the guru of 
the Kauravas and the Pandavas: and of all the other valiant 
Ksatriyas of the time. He was also one of the greatest warriors 
on the side of the Kauravas in the Bharata War. But Acarya 
Drona must also have a guru. And who would be more suitable 
as guru than the Bhargava Rama, who is the foremost of all 
weapon~bearers ( sarvasastrabhrtam varah ) ? 

Once the symbol is accepted, it is treated as real, and the myth 
is worked out in great detail, Thus we are told that when Drona 
had finished his studies and taken up the duties of a house- 
holder, he began to feel the pinch of poverty. He then happened 
to hear that the Bhargava Rama was bestowing wealth on Brahe 
mins. No inconsistency or anachronism is felt; because Rama 
is “ ever-living” ({ cirajīvin ) So Drona presented himself 
before the great Bhargava, who was about to start for the forest, 
and asked for some wealth for himself. Rama ruefully con- 
fessed to him that whatever wealth he at one time possessed he 
had freely presented tothe Brahmins; he had even presented 
the earth to KaSyapa, his sacrificing priest. And now he had 
nothing left exeept his mortal body and his weapons and magical 
missiles ( asiras ) He asked Drona to choose what he wanted, 
Drona of course chose the famous missiles with which Rama had 
conquered the whole earth. Rama accordingly gave all his 
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weapons ¢o Drona, instructing him at the same time fully in the 
science of arms. 


The story of Drona was apparently popular, for we find it re- 
peated in an abridged form in adhy. 154, it being related there 
to the Pandavas by ६ Brahmin, who was urging them to proceed 
to the capital of Drupada to attend the svayamvara of Draupadi, 


We learn another fragment of Bhargava history from adhy. 
169 to 172 of the Adi, the Aurvopikhyadna, which is, as a matter 
of fact, a digression within a digression. | 

While the Pandava brothers were proceeding by slow stages 
to the capital of king Drupada to attend Draupadi's svayatuvara, 
they are opposed on the way by Citraratha Angaraparna, king of 
the Gandharvas, whom Arjuna after a brief fight overcomes, 
Citraratha and Arjuna soon become close friends. This sudden 
friendship gives the necessary opportunity to the skilful raconteur 
to smuggle in some stories. Citraratha, as a matter of fact, relates 
to Arjuna a number of interesting but flimsily introduced anecdo- 
tes, which are a pure and unadulterated digression, among them 
the well-known story of Vasistha. Itis related how Visvamitra, 
king of Kanyakubja, tried to seize Vasistha’a sacred cow 
( kamadhenu) and, failing, turned ascetic and in the end became 
a Brahmin; how king Kalmasapada Saudás& was cursed by 
Vasistha’s son Sakti (or Saktri ) to become a cannibal and how he 
began his career as a cannibal by devouring Vasistha’s own sons 
including Sakti; how Vasistha subsequently freed the king from 
the effects of the curse. Then finally to dissuade his enraged 
grandson Parasara, son of Sakti, from destroying the whole erea- 
tion in his frenzy, Vasistha relates to him the story of the 
Bhargava Aurva. It will thus be seen that the Bhargava legend 
is emboxed within the Vasistha legend, which is itself a digrassion 
(upükhyana). ‘his story of Aurva is as follows. 

Once upon a time there was a king by name Krtavirya of the 
Haihayas, whose family priests were the Bhrgus. On them he 
bestowed great wealth. After his death the princes of his family, 
for some reason or other, demanded it back. The Bhrgus came out 
with some of it, but noball. It then happened that one of the 
Ksatriyas, accidentally digging the ground in the settlement of 
the Bhrgus, came upon a large store of wealh buried under 
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ground, Enraged at what they naturally considered deceitful 
conduct on the part of the Bhrgus, the Ksatriyas used violence 
to the Bhrgus, and slew them all indiscriminately. The Ksatriyas 
even hunted down the women of the Bhrgus, and with a view to 
exterminating the race killed all those that were pregnant. 
Fursued by the Ksatriyas, some of the Bhrgu women took shelter 
in the inaccessible fastnesses of the Himalayas. One of these 
women, in order to perpetuate the race of the Bhargavas; had 
concealed her embryo in her thigh. The Ksatriyas, when they 
came to know of it, pursued her with the intention of decimating 
her embryo; when, lo and behold, the child was born from his 
mother's thigh, blinding the Haihayas with his lustre. Bereft of 
sight, they roamed about in the forest, and, meekly approaching 
the faultless Brahmin lady, prostrated themselves before her, 
begging that their eyesight might be restored. “ My good sirs ", 
said the Brahmin lady, “I have not robbed you of your eyesight, 
nor am 1 angry with you. Butthis scion of the Bhrgus seems 
certainly to be angry with you. Your eyesight has no doubt 
been destroyed by this high-souled Bhargava, whose wrath has 
been kindled by the massacre of his kinsmen. When you took to 
destroying even the embryos of the Bhrgu race, the child was 
held by me concealed in my thigh for one hundred years. That 
he may do good to the Bhrgu race, the entire Veda with its six 
angas revealed itself to him when he was still in the womb. 
Being enraged at the slaughter of his kinsmen, he desires to kill 
you. Itis by his divine effulgence that your eyesight has been 
destroyed. Pray, therefore, my good sirs, to this excellent son of 
mine, born of my thigh (Zru); and pacified by your humbly 
prostrating yourself before him, he may restore your eyesight”. 
Thereupon all those Ksatriyas on their bended knees said to that 
high-born child, “ Forgive us”, and the high-born child forgave 
them. But that descendant of the Bhargava race did not forget 
that outrage and resolved in his mind upon destroying this 
wicked world. With that object in view he started performing 
the most severe &usterities. By the intensity of his austerities 
he afflicted all the worlds. On learning what Aurva was doing 
to avenge the wrong done to them by the Ksatriyas, the shades 
of his ancestors came to him and addressed him as follows: 
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“O Aupva, O child, the prowess of thy fierce austerities has been 
seen by us. Control thy anger and forgive the people.” They 
explain to him that the Ksatriyas were really not to blame for 
the slaughter of the Bhrgus! How could those puny Ksatriyas 
ever hope to kill the Bhargavas? That contretemps was a little 
contrivance of the Bhargavas themselves. The fact was that the 
Bhargavas were tired of their lives and longed to die, but death 
dared not touch them, those sinless effulgent specimens of 
humanity, and suicide was a cowardly act anda sin. They had 
therefore staged that little quarrel with those foolish and arrogant 
Ksatrivas, so that the Ksatriyas might get enraged and kill 
them, as they did. Of what use could wealth be to those 
emancipated souls, whose sole desire was to obtain heaven? 
Aurva replies that that may be all true, but he had made a vow to 
destory the world in order to calm his own anger and he must 
destroy it, or else he would be destroyed himself by the fire of his 
uncontrollable wrath. And so the world wasin imminent danger 
of being totally destroyed! But the ancestors of Aurva show him 
a way out of the dilemma. They wisely advise him to fling the 
fire of his wrath in the waters, which ‘are the primeval source 
and support of the world, and Aurva does so. And now, in the 
shape of horse’s head ( hayasiras), his wrath dwells in the ocean, 
consuming its waters, which are the world (loka hy GpomayGh | 
smriah 1.171, 19 ). 

In the above legend we may notice some of the repeated motives 
of Bhargava stories. There is first of all the feud with the 
Ksatriyas, which finally develops into the creation of the figure 
of the Bhargava Rama, “the foremost of all weapon- bearers,” 
who single-handed, with the aid of his magical weapons, the 
asiras, conquers the whole earth, annihilating the Ksatriyas 
thrice seven times. Then there is the motif of the opportuns 
birth of a miraculous child, whose effulgent lustre either blinds 
the oppressor (as here) or consumes him (as in the case of 
Cysvana) . There is, lastly, the appearance of the shades of the 
ancestors, who step in to stop the carnage either contemplated 
(as here) or actually perpetrated (asin the case of Rama), to 
avenge gome private wrong done with reference to the family. 
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SABHAPARVAN क 


The short Sabha, which is a compact little book with 81 
chapters and about 2706 stanzas (in the Vulgate), begins with 
the Erection of the Darbar Hall and ends with the Second Gam- 
bling Match. Here the story marches forward by rapid strides, 
consisting as it does mainly of spirited dialogue and dramatic 
action. The digressions are few and far between, and of upü- 
khyanas as such there are none. The real important digressions, 
which occur early in the beginning, are two: firstly, the some- 
what lengthy and imaginative descriptions (akhyanas) by Narada 
of the halls of the celestials Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kubera and 
Brahma, preceded by a short Niti tractate ( adhy. 5-12); and, 
secondly, the previous history of Jarasamdha, narrated by Krsna 
(adhy. 17-19). Consequently, in this parvan, the Bhargava 
material is extremely scanty. 

The Bhargavas are nevertheless briefly mentioned several 
times. Thus, naturally, many of the Bhargavas, to wit, Bhrgu, 
Markandeya, Rama, Jamadagnya, are several times mentioned 
as being present, along with other famous sages and seers of the 
past, in the halls of the celestials mentioned above, 98 also as a 
matter of course in the newly erected hall of Yudhisthira. In adhy. 
8, Rama has been placed by mistake among the royal sages 
( rajarsis). They are likewise present at the coronation of Yudhi- 
Sthira. These static figures are like mural decorations, and of 
no special interest to us. We shall therefore ignore them. 

Rama’s extermination of the Ksatriyas, which is really never 
quite forgotten by our bards, is mentioned in adhy. 14. Krsna 
prefaces his long reply to Yudhisthira regarding the prerequisites 
of the Rajastiya sacrifice by pointing out, quite irrelevantly, that 
the contemporary Ksatriyas were far inferior to that old race of 
Ksatriyas that was exterminated by the Bhargava Rama 
( B. 2.14.2): 

Jamadagnyena Rümena ksatram yad avasesitam | 
tasmad avarajam loke yad ida? ksatrasamjfutam ॥ 

It was mentioned above that the high esteem in which our epic 
bards held Rama Jàmadagnya had led to his being represented 
as the teacher of Acdrya Drona in the science of arms. The same 
ideology is responsible for the sedulously fostered belief that Rama 
was the teacher of Bhisma also, an idea whichis taken hold of 
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and further developed in that late addition to the Udyoga, the 
Ambà'episode ( Ambopakhyana ). Rama is represented as stand- 
ing in the same relation to Karna, the protégé and ally of 
Duryodhana. So, in his denunciation of Krsna, Sisupala men- 
tions Karna’s pupilship under Rama as one of Karna’s qualifica- 
tions entitling him to receive the argha ( B. 2. 37.15 f.): 

ayam ca sarcvarajnam vai balaslaghi mahabalah | 

Jünmadagnyasya dayitah $isyo viprasya Bharata M 

yenütmabalam asritya ràjüno yudhi nir jitàh | 

tam ca Kargam atikramya katham Krsnas tvayarcitah ॥ 


ARANYAKAPARVAN 


This book is a veritable thesaurus of ancient Brahmanie 
myths and legends. We accordingly find that a fair amount 
of Bhargava material has been incorporated in it. We further find 
that one Bhargava takes a considerable share in the story-telling 
that is done here. 

The first important reference to the Bhrgus is in the Tirtha- 
yatra section. The list of tirthas given in adhy. 82 ff. (of the 
Vulgate) is said to have been first communicated by the sage 
Pulastya to Bhisma and then repeated by Narada to Yudhisthira. 
It is in reality a metrical compendium of /rthas, which gives, 
in the space of a stanza or two, the necessary details about the 
particular tirtha: the name of the tirtha, the ritual acts to be done ` 
there, and finally the merit (punya) accruing from these acts. 
Thus, for example, we read ( B. 3. 83. 18 ff.): 

४ O king, going to Salükini and bathing in tho Dasasvamedha, 
the pilgrim obtains the merit of performing 10 asvamedha 
sacrifices.—Then going to Sarpadevi, that excellent irtha of the 
Nagas, one obtains the merit of performing 1 agnistoma sacrifice 
and goes to the world of the Nàgas.—One should then proceed, O 
virtuous man, to (the shrine of) Tarantuka, the gate-keeper. 
Staying there only for one night, one obtains the merit of giving 
away 1000 kine.—Then going to the Paficanada, with regulated 
diet and subdued soul, and bathing in the Kotitirtha, one obtains 
the .merit of performing 1 a$vamedha sacrifice—Going to the 
tirtha of the ASvins, à man is born handsome (in a future birth, 
of course ).—One should then go, O virtuous man, to the excellent 
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tirtha called Varaha, where Visnu in times of yore appeared in 
the form of a boar. Bathing there, O foremost of men, one obtains 
the merit of performing 1 agnistoma sacrifice.—O king of kings, 
one should then visit Somatirtha, situated in Jayanti, Bathing in 
it, one obtains the merit of performing 1 rüjasüya sacrifice.— 
Bathing in Ekahamsa, one obtains the merit of giving away 
1000 kine.—O ruler of men, going to the Krtasauca, the pilgrim 
becomes purified, and obtains the merit of performing 1 pundurika 
sacrifice.—Then going to Muüjavata, the place sacred to Sthànu, 
and fasting for one night, one acquires the position of 
ganapatya’’, — And so on and so forth. 

Only very rarely is this dreary enumeration interrupted by a 
brief account of some myth or legend connected with the place 
of pilgrimage in question. Now we find embedded in this list the 
legend connected with the Ramahradas (B. 3. 83. 26 ff.), which 
appears to have considerably roused the interest of the compiler 
and to which he has devoted not less than 32 lines. The story is 
of course no other than that of the extirpation of the Ksatriya 
race by the Bhargava Rama, of which this is already the fourth 
repetition in some form or other. The story is as follows. 

The greatly effulgent and heroic Rama, after exterminating 
the Ksatriyas with great valour, formed five lakes filled with 
the blood of the slaughtered warriors. And he offered that blood 
as oblation to his forefathers, who were most gratified by this 
supreme act of filial piety. The shades of these ancestors appear- 
ed before him and addressed him as follows : “ O Rama, O Rama, 
O fortunate one! We are pleased, O Bhargava, with thy filial 
piety and with thy great valour. Ask for a boon, O greatly ef- 
fulgent one. What dost thou wish to have?” Having been 
thus addressed by his ancestors, Rama, that foremost of smiters 
( Ramah praharatdm varah B. 3, 83. 31), thus spoke with joined 
hands to his ancestors: “ If you are pleased with me and if I 
have deserved your favour, then by your grace I desire that I may 
again derive pleasure in asceticism. By your power, may I be 
freed from the gin I have incurred by killing these Ksatriyas in 
a fit of wrath. Also may these sanguinary lakes become holy 
places of pilgrimage celebrated throughout the world". Hearing 
these righteous words of Rama, his ancestors were highly pleased, 
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and filled with joy they thus replied to Rama: “Let thy suster- 
ities prosper, especially by virtue of thy great filial piety, For- 
sooth thou hast exterminated the Ksatriyas in a fit of wrath, but 
thou art already freed from that sin, for they have fallen owing 
to their own misdeeds. These lakes of thine shall without doubt 
become places of pilgrimage. He who will bathe in these lakes 
and offer here oblations to his ancestors will please his manes 
and they will gratify all his heart’s desires, and lead him to the 
eternal celestial regions". Having granted these boons to Rama 
and affectionately taken leave of him, the shades became invisi- 
ble. It was thus that the bloody lakes of that illustrious descend- 
ant of Bhrgu became sacred places of pilgrimage.— Leading the 
life of a student of the sacred lore and observing sacred vows, if 
a person bathes in the Lakes of Rama ( Ràmshrada ) and wor- 
ships Rama, he will obtain much gold. 

The reader will easily recognize this as the story which was 
briefly related already in connection with Samantapaficakae 
In fact Ràmahrada appears to be only another name of Samanta- 
paficaka, one of the trthas explicitly mentioned as having been 
visited by the Sita ( that is, the putative narrator of the Maha- 
bhàrats), before he came to Saunaka’s sacrifice. It will be re- 
called that some information was asked then about Samanta- 
paficaka in adhy. 2 of the Adi, and in that connection this story 
was briefly narrated by the Stta tothe sages of the Naimisa 
Forest. There the story was originally summarized in four 
stanzas, but some subsequent reviser, apparently not satisfied 
with such a cursory allusion to this epoch-making feat of Rama, 
had interpolated at that place the dialogue between Rama and his 
ancestors (compressed into eight lines), made up mostly of 
bits and pieces of verses borrowed from the present context, and 
like all interpolations proving itself to be somewhat of a bad fit. 


A few chapters later, we have a strange story of a conflict 
between two different avatüras of the same god, Visnu, between 
the Jamadagnys Rama and the Dà$arathi Rama, told in con- 
nection with a Bhrgutirtha, “celebrated in the three worlds," 
which Yudhisthira and his party are said to have visited ( B. 3. 
99. 34 ff )) Once upon a time, the story goes, Rima Jamadagnya 
went to Ayodhya to meet Rama Dasarathi and to test his strength. 
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Rama D. was sent by his father to the boundary "of his 
kingdom to receive Rama J. hospitably, but was flagrantly 
insulted by the latter. Rama D. nevertheless bends the bow given 
to him by Rama J. to test his strength and shoots an arrow 
which convulses the whole world, astounding Rima J. Rama 
D. further confounds Rama J. completely by showing him his 
cosmic form ( visvartipa ), made popular by the Gita (adhy. 11), 
and rebukes him for his overweening conduct. Abashed, Rama 
J. returns to Mount Mahendra, having lost his lustre (tejas), 
which he regains later at some firtha or other. Yudhisthira is 
asked to bathe in the same tirtha that he might regain the lustre 
he had lost in his conflict with Duryodhana. 

This grotesque story, composed probably with the object of 
glorifying the Ksatriya Rama at the cost of the Brahmin Rama, 
must be quite a modern interpolation, in the Mahabharata. Con- 
textually it is an obvious misfit, being incongruously wedged in 
between two halves of the Agastya legend, with which it has 
absolutely no connection. Not only is this bizarre story contex- 
3ually a misfit, it isa very poor piece of composition, and it strikes 
moreover & discordant note, involving disrespect towards the 
Bhargava Rama, who in our epic is otherwise throughout held 
up for our admiration as the foremost of weapon-bearers and 
ighters. Fortunately we are not left to deduce the spuriousness 
3f this passage merely from intrinsic arguments, which are apt 
30 be discredited; for, the passage is missing entirely in the 
Southern recension, an omission supported by the KaSmiri version 
and even by some ancient Devanagari MSS. The story, which is 
narrated at some length in the Ramayana, is not even alluded 
z0 in the Ramopakhyana of our epic and belongs evidently to a 
different complex of legends, quite inharmonious with the 
Mahabharata context. It appears to have been smuggled int» 
the capacious folds of the Aranyakaparvan in quite recent times 
by some well-meaning but ignorant Northern interpolater anxi- 
aus to vindicate the boast of the epic to be a complete encyclo- 
paedia of the Hindu legendary lore. 


But the next chapter ( 100 ) again contains a Bhargava story, 
the legend of Dadhica, Lomasa relates how the Kalakeyas under 
the leadership of Vrtra persecuted the celestials, who betook them- 
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selves to Brahma, asking for his protection. The latter advises 
them to go to the ( Bhargava ) Dadhica and ask for his bones. 
The sage magnanimously gives up his body forthe good of the 
three worlds. The celestials took the bones of Dadhica to Visva- 
karman, the architect of the gods, who fashioned out of his bones 
the thunderbolt, with which Indra vanquished the enemies of 
the gods. The story is repeated in the account of the pilgrimage 
of Baladeva (Salya 51 in the Vulgate), where it is said of 
Dadhica that he was the strongest of all creatures, tall as the 
Himalayas and that Indra was always mightily afraid of him on 
account of his lustre. 


Yet again, a few chapters later, the arrival of Yudhisthira and 
his party at Mount Mahendra, the headquarters of Rama, now 
a samnyasin, affords a welcome opportunity to the bard for the 
presentation of a full-length portrait of the hero of the Bhirgavas, 
Rama, son of Jamadagni ( Aranyaka 115-117 in the Vulgate), 

The Pandavas bathe at the mouth of the Ganges and proceed 
to the river Vaitaraniin Kalinga, where the altar of Kasyapa 
is. They rest on Mount Mahendra and hear there from Akrta- 
vrana, a disciple of the Bhargava Rama, the well-known story 
of Rama, which may be summarized as follows. 

Gadhi, king of Kanyakubja, had retired to the forest to prac- 
tise religious austerities. There a most beautiful daughter was 
born to him, SatyavatI, whom the Bhargava Reika wooed, Gadhi 
perhaps did not relish his suit and tried to evade it by demanding 
a present of a thousand peculiarly coloured horses, but Rcika 
supplied them and gained her. Then a Bhrgu ( perhaps, Aurva 
is meant) who wss a great sorcerer, visits the newly married 
couple and gives his young daughter-in-law the boon that she 
would give birth to a gifted son, and so would her mother. To 
fortify the boon, he prescribes that she should embrace an 
udumbara tree, her mother an asvatiha, and both should partake 
of different dishes of some special caru prepared by him with 
powerful incantations and endowed with magical potency. These 
good ladies go and exchange the trees as well as the dishes of 
caru which were apportioned to them by the great sage, with the 
result that the daughter was about to give birth to a Brahmin 
son with Ksatriyan qualities and the mother a Ksatriya son with 
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Brahmanic qualities, But the Bhrgu, who comes to know of this 
interchange by occult means, comes rushing to the hermitage 
and tells his daughter-in-law what was going to happen. Moved 
by her entreaties, he gives a further boon to the daughter-in-law, 
who had really been deceived by her mother, postponing the 
action of the potent charm. Thus her son Jamadagni was saved 
from the taint of Ksatriyahood, which ultimately fell upon her 
grandson Rama, who turned out to be, as prophesied, a revenge- 
ful and blood-thirsby warrior, perpetrator of cruel and sangui- 
nary deeds. Jamadagni, though a peaceful Brahmin who excelled 
in the study of the Vedas, as desired by his mother, was not 
without martial equipment, for “ the entire science of arms with 
the four kinds of magical missiles spontaneously came to him, 
who rivalled the sun in lustre, without any instruction from 
anybody ” (B. 3. 115.45 ) Jamadagni married Renuka, daughter 
of king Prasenajit. She gave birth to five sons: Rumanvat, 
Susena, Vasu, ViSvivasu, and last but not least Raima, The 
family lived happily for some time. Then one day when Renuka 
of rigid vows happened to see Citraratha, the handsome king of 
Marttikavataka, sporting in water with his numerous wives, her 
fortitude forsook her and she felt the pangs of desire. When she 
returned to the hermitage, Jamadagni noticed her pollution and 
guessed her secret. In afit of rage he called in turn upon each 
of his sons to kill their unchaste mother. Four of them refused 
to do the atrocious deed and were cursed by the angry and dis- 
appointed father for their disobedience. Then came last of all 
that “ slayer of hostile heroes," Rama Jamadagnya. A military 
type, accustomed to receive and obey orders, Rima, when sternly 
commanded by his father to slay his mother, took his axe and 
without hesitation chopped off his mother’s head! Jamadagni, 
mightily pleased with the instant obedience of his son, granted 
Rama several boons, among them the boon that the mother whom 
Rama had decapitated might be restored to life, And the family 
lived again happily for some time. Then one day Arjuna Kārta- 
virya Sahasrab&hu came to the hermitage and was hospitably 
received by the Bhargavas. The ungrateful king, intoxicated 
with the pride of power, not heeding the hospitality, seized and 
carried off by force from the hermitage the calf of the sacred cow 
of the sage (a variant of the kamadhenu motif of the Vasistha- 
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Visvamitra legend ), and spitefully broke the big trees in the her- 
mitage grounds. This was the beginning of a terrible feud. Rama 
first slew the arrogant Arjuna Kartavirya, and Ar‘una’s sons 
then slew the unresisting Jamadagni. Then Rama slaughterd 
the sons of Arjuna K. and finally destroyed all Ksatriyas off the 
earth thrice seven times and made five pools of blood in 
Samantapaficaka ( B. 3. 117.9): 
irthsaptakrtuuh prihivim krtvà nihksatriyam prabhuh | 
Samantapaficake pafica cakàra rudhirahradan u (III) 

Standing in these pools of blood—as has already been narrated 
several times Bbove—Ràmma offered oblations to the manes. until 
at last his ancestor Reika appeared and stopped him. Rama then 
performed a great sacrifice to gratify Indra, in which he bestow- 
ed the earth upon Kasyapa, his priest, Then this annihilator of 
the Ksatriya race was at last satisfied and retired to Mount 
Mahendra, engaging himself in austerities of a rather severe 
type. “Thus did hostility arise between Rama and the Ksatriyas 
of this earth, and the entire earth was conquered by Rama of 
immeasurable lustre " ( B. 3. 117. 15). It is then narrated that the 
Bhargava Rama appeared there in person on Mount Mahendra 
to meet the Pandavas. He was duly received and honoured by 
Yudhisthira and his party, and he honoured them in turn. 

This account has been amplified in later times—like several] 
other Bhargava episodes—by the addition of a passage of 23 lines 
( B. 3.115. 9-19), which is prefixed to it and which is chiefly of 
interest on account of the vague suggestion it contains to the 
effect that the Bhargava Rama was an avatira of Visnu. This 
interpolation begins with the previous history of Arjuna 
Kartavirya, king of Haihayas. Ele is represented here as a 
worshipper of Dattatreya, by whose favour he had obtained a 
golden vimüna and a wonderful chariot. Intoxicated with the 
pride of power, Arjuua Kartavirya insulted Indra, trampled upon 
the sages and even upon the celestials, and persecuted all 
creatures- Thereupon the celestials and the sages met together 
and went in a body to Visnu to ask for his protection. Then the 
exalted god ( Visnu ) held a consultation with Indra, The god of 
gods (Indra) told Visnu what had to be done. Thereupon the 
exalted god, promising to do the needful, went to Badari, his 
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favourite retreat~-Here the introduction suddenly breaks off, 
and the story narrated above about Gadhi and Roiks begins (B, 
3.115. 20). The suggestion probably is that at the consultation 
between Indra and Visnu it was decided that Visnu should in- 
carnate himself on the earth asthe son of Jamadagni, as Rima 
Jàmadagnya, who should,in the fulness of time, slay Arjuna 
Kartavirya, but that is left unsaid. The passage is missing in the 
entire Southern recension and in some Northern manuscripts in- 
cluding those of the Ka$miri version. There can therefore be no 
doubt about its being a comparatively recent interpolation. 

As already remarked above, Rama Jamadagnya and the other 
Bhargavas such as Cyavana, Rcika and so on are generally used 
as static figures, along with other ancient sages like Narada, in 
the description of largely attended and important meetings and 
state functions, and such treatment of these characters is quite 
intelligible, if not natural, But the Bhargavas—and especially 
the Bhargava Rama--are accorded a somewhat different treat- 
ment; they are represented as taking part in the action more 
definitely and more frequently. We have seen that the Bhargava 
Rama is said to have given all his astras to: Drona. He is also 
said to have taught Bhisma and Karna. Here he is represented 
as having shown himself to the Pandavas, as a special favour, 
In.another context Rama is said to have fought with Bhisma, a 
fight which lasted for twenty-three days but was absolutely 
barren of any consequence. Elsewhere also wa shall find Rama 
and some of other Bhàrgavas represented as taking some 
innocuous part in the action, which in no way affects the course 
ofevents but which serves to establish and maintain contact 
between the Bhargavas and the epic characters. 


The above story of Rama, which is miscalled the Kartaviryo- 
pakhydna, ends at adhy. 117 of the Vulgate. At adhy. 122, we 
have another Bhargava story, which covers. adhy. 122-124 and 
about half of adhy. 125: the story of the great wizard Cyavana, 
son of Bhrgu. NN 

Tbe Pandavas reach the Payosni and the Narmada rivers and 
hear from Loma$a the story (upükhyüna) of Cyavana: how he 
demanded in marriage & young princess, by name Sukanya, wh . 
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had inifocently and unwittingly blinded him ; how he recovered 
his sight by the grace of the ASvins and how he gave them on 
that acount the Soma libation, paralyzing the arm of Indra, who 
would have prevented it. The story runs thus. 

Cyavana, son of Bhrgu, practised austerities in a forest so long 
that an ant-hill was formed round him. There came one day to 
that place king Saryati, accompanied by his daughter Sukany4, 
with beautiful eyebrows and tapering thighs. The sage imprison- 
ed within the ant-hill gazed longingly at the youthful princess, 
clad in a single garment and adorned with costly ornaments, and 
addressed some words to her which she did not hear. Sukanyà 
saw, however, the gleaming eyes of the sage, engaged in self 
mortification in the ant-hill, and mistaking them for a species of 
glow-worm, in youthful headlessness, pierced the eyes of the 
sage with a thorn. Little did she think of the dire consequences 
of her childish act. For through the anger of the offended sage, 
smarting with the pain thoughtlessly inflicted on him by the head- 
less princess, the king’s entire army suffered suddenly from a 
complete stoppage of urine and excreta. The bewildered king 
inquired about the cause of this strange mishap, but none of his 
soldiers and companions could enlighten him. The occurrence 
remained 8 mystery until the guilty princess confessed her mis- 
demeanour. Saryati forthwith set out to pacify the irate sage. 
The sage would relent only if the mischievous but fascinating 
princess is given to him in marriage. Without reflecting, the 
king agreed to bestow his beautiful daughter on the high-souled 
Cyavana and returned to his own city. Some time later the. 
Aávins saw the faultless Sukanyà bathing in the lake adjoining 
the hermitage of the sage. They also were smitten by her ravish- 
ing beauty and asked her to accept one of them for her husband 
instead of the blind old sage. As she would not consent, they 
propose that they would rejuvenate Cyavana, and then she should 
choose. With the permission of her husband she consents to the 
second propesal. Cyavana had to dip into the waters of the lake, 
into the primordial element, the womb of all creation, along 
with the A$vins ( Fountain of Youth motif)! The three of 

! An alluring explanation of the idea underlying this intriguing motif has 


been given by H. Zimmer in his Maya, Der indische Mythos ( Stuttgart 1936 ), 
pp. 43 if, 
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them came out of the water, all looking exactly alike.* Here is 
a dilemma ( Nala-Damayanti motif ) By virtue of her unswerving 
loyalty to her husband, Sukanys is however able to choose the 
right man. In gratefulness for the gift of youth and beauty, 
Cyavana promises the A$vins a draught of the Soma juice during 
a regular sacrifice. Soon afterwards, Sary&üti comes to visit his 
son-in-law Cyavana and the latter arranges a great sacrifice for 
Saryati, at which he offers the first draught of Soma to the ASvins, 
who used to be altogether excluded on these festive occasions on 
account of their being medicine-men. Indra tries to stop the sacri- 
legious act; but as Cyavana will not heed, Indra then attempts to 
hurl the thunderbolt at him. But Cyavana was too quick for him. 
Instantly Cyavana paralyzed Indra's arm and brought him to his 
knees. At the same time the great sorcerer created by his magic 
8 terrible demon (krty@) called Mada (Intoxication). When 
Mada rushes towards Indra to slay him, Indra grants the wish: 
of Cyavana, who triumphantly continues the sacrifice and gives 
the ASvins, the promised libation of Soma. Since that time the 
A$vins participate regularly in the sacrificial offerings on a basis 
` of equality with the other gods. Indra at the same time apolo- 
gizes and explains that he had opposed Cyavana merely to spread 
the fame of Cyavana and his father-in-law Saryati throughout 
the world: a significant and prophetic utterance. 

Bhrgu, the father of Cyavana, had only cursed Agni, a minor 
god, in fact, merely the “ mouth ” of the gods, to be sarvabhaksa, 
devourer of all things, good and bad (1.6.13). Cyavana did 
even better. He thoroughly humbled Indra, the king of gods, 
who had to submit to the will of Cyavana. 


In the next chapter again we have & passing allusion to a 
Bhargava, who remains unnamed. The background is a Bhargava 
hermitage, though the main actors are not Bhrgus The pious 
Yuvanasva Saudyumni is practising austerities for the sake of 
progeny. One night he became very thirsty. Searching for 
water, he enters the hermitage of the Bhargava who was engaged 
in performing some magical rites in order to make YuvanáSva's 
queen give birth to a son. This sorcerer had actually prepared 8 
potion, endowed with magical efficacy, for administering it to the 
qusen and kept the jar containing the dose in a corner of the 
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hermitage. The thirsty king found it, and, not knowing that 
‘the water was charmed and intended in fact for the queen, drained 
the potion to the dregs. Here was a mess. But the potion pre- 
pared by a Bhrgu is infallible in its effect. Whoever drinks it 
must give birth to à son. Consequently the king became himself 
pregnant, and a son, Mandhitr, was born to him, ripping open 
‘his left side, but owing to some propitiatory rites performed by 
‘the Bhrgu, Yuvanasva himself escaped unhurt. 

It is interesting to compare this version of the story of Mar: 
‘dhatr with the one which occurs in the Dronaparvan ( adhy. 62 
‘of the Vulgate ) There we are told that once upon atime king 
‘Yuvanasva, when out hunting, became thirsty, and his steed 
was exhausted. Seeing at a distance a curl of smoke, the monarch 
guided by it reached a sacrificial enclosure and found there some 
sacrificial butter (ajya ),. which he greedily swallowed. There- 
upon the king became pregnant and was delivered of ason 
( Màndbátr ) by the A$vins. The rest of the story is nearly the 
same, 

Tn this version, king Yuvan&$va was not practising austeri- 
ties for secuting the birth of a son, but had gone out hunting. 
‘Nor did he partake of the magical preparation at night in the 
‘dark, but presumably in full daylight, when the smoke from the 
sacred hearth could yet be seen by him. The second version 
moreover makes no mention of any Bhrgu, playing the róle of 
the officiating priest and saviour of Yuvanà$va, like the first, 
which is an important discrepancy. The second story is sketchy 
and lacking in definition, and appears to be the older version. 
In the first the details are filled out, by adding a Bhrgu as an 
officiating priest and generally making the picture more vivid 
and realistic, 


The next Bhargava of importance we meet with in the Aran- 
yaka is the sage Markandeya, whose discourses on the most 
divers topics extend over 51 chapters (182-232) in the Vulgate, 
containing about 2200 stanzas ( Markandeya-samasya ), which he 
delivers for the delectation and edification of the Pandavas. This 
is not his first visit to the Pandavas by any means. For early 
in the beginning of their exile, when the Pandavas had settled 
in the Dvaibavana Forest, Markandeya had paid a flying visit 
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to them ( adhy. 25 ). He turns up again, as a matter of fact, 
also towards the end of their exile, without notice or warning, 
to console Yudhisthira and relates to him the Ràmopakhyàna, 
the popular story of Rama and Sita, as well as the Savitryupà- 
khyana, that immortal story of à wife's splendid devotion. These 
two upükhyünas, narrated by Markandeya, together comprise 
about 1060 stanzas. Thus the Markandeya-samasya together with 
the two latter upakhyanas comprise 3260 stanzas, which is nearly 
one fourth of the entire extent of this extensive parvam 

Markandeya was one of the cirajivins: eternally youthful 
though many thousand years old. How he was exactly connected 
with the two well-known Bhrgu families of our Mahabharata 
( Bhrgu-Cyavana-Rama and Bhrgu-Cyavana-Sunaka ) is not 
exactly known; but that he was a Bhargava is beyond doubt. 
He is referred to as Bhārgavzin B. 3. 188. 60; 189.97; 190,2 
18.22. 15: as Bhargava-saliama in B. 3. 201.7; 217. 5: ag 
Bhrgu-nandana in B..3. 205. 4: as Bhrgukula-srestha in B. 3. 205. 
15. Moreover Markanda is explicitly declared to be a gotra 
founder of the Bhrgu clan in the Matsya Purana ( 195. 20 ). 

Some of the subjects of Markandeya’s discourses to the Panda- 
vas are the following: great power of Brahmins; merit of 
benevolence to Brahmins ; wife’s duty to her husband; and 
diferent forms of Agni. He relates, among others, stories of 
Manu, Yayati, Vrsadarbha, Sibi, Indradyumna (father of Janaka), 
Kuvalasva and of Skanda Karttikeya. He is also responsible 
for the famous story of the Righteous Hunter ( dharma-vyddha ) 
of Mithila, Besides these, there is, as is well known, a whole 
Purana named after him, the Markandeya Purana. 

The most interesting of Markandeya’s stories, however, is how 
he actually witnessed the act of creation and dissolution in pro- 
gress. We have here in fact in Markandeya a Brahmanic count- 
erpart of the Ksatriya Manu, that distant cousin of the Semitic 
Noah with his ark, seeds and so on. 

The legend of Manu, like that of Noah, is a childish story, 
According to this legend ( Matsyopakhyana, also related by the 
same sage Markandeya, Aranyaka 187 in the Vulgate), Manu, 
soa of Vivasvat, while saying his usual prayers on the bank of 
a river, sees a tiny little fish, which asks the sage to protect it. 
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Manu rears the fish in a small earthen vessel, which the fish soon 
outgrows. The fish keeps on growing larger and larger. Manu 
places the fish successively in a tank, in the river Ganges, and in 
the ocean. Before parting from Manu, the fish warns him of the 
impending catastrophe and advises him to build an ark and keep 
carefully a store of seeds of all kinds. When the deluge comes, 
Manu gets into the ark with the Seven Sages. The ark is towed 
by the horned fish on the ocean, which during the deluge flooded 
everything. Ths ship, “like a drunken wench ”, staggered from 
side to side on the bosom of the agitated ocean. In the end the ship 
is fastened on to the peak of the Himalayas, called Naubandhana, 
which is projecting out of the water, When the flood subsidcs, 
Manu quietly gets out of the ark and, as he has all the necessary 
seeds with himselfin the ark, there would be no difficulty in 
creating the world anew. Before parting again from Manu and 
the Seven Sages, the Fish says, "I am Brahma, the lord ^f 
creatures. None is greater than I. In the form ofa fish I have 
saved you all from this peril. Manu will creat all beings: gods, 
asuras and human beings, the mobile and the immobile creation. ” 

` This story, which appears to belong to a different complex of 
myths and does not at all fit well in the Mahabharata cycle, is, 
as has been surmised, probably of Semitic origin.' If Manu 
creates all beings, Brahma is thrown out of employment. The 
Puranic theory of creation is that there is a deluge; nothing 
remains of the universe except Visnu~Naradyana, reclining on the 
coils of the Eternal Serpent ( Sega-Ananta ) floating on the waters, 
Then out of Nariyana’s navel emerges Brahmi, seated on a lotus, 
the creative aspect of the deity. From Brahm are born his 
mind-born sons (münasa-putras). Then other beings, male and 
female, emerge from his heart, breast, thumbs and so on. These 
are the Prajapatis, They propagate this world of ours. The process 
is repeated at each dissolution: if is an eternal recurrence, In 
this complex there is clearly no room for the Semitic legend, 
which would imply & parallel ereation by Manu, a state of things 


1 Cf. Winternitz, ५ Die Flutsagen des Altertums und der Naturvolker ”, 
in Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, vol. 31 (1901), 
pp. 931 f, 377 ff. 
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variant version of this legend is found even in the Sátapatha 
Brahmana (1.8.1), if should seem that the Semitic legend was 
introduced into India at afairly early date but has remained 
unassimilated. Its exotic character, however, appears to me to be 
clearly betrayed by the phalasruli at the end of the chapter, 
an addition which accompanies all late accretions to the Great 
Epic (8, 3. 187, 58 emended ) : 


ya ida $rnusün mityat Manos caritam adilah | 
$a sukhi sarvasiddharihah svargalokam iyan nah M 


The Indian Noah is & man of a very different character. He 
requires neither boat nor horned fish to save him ; nor does he 
keep & store of seeds with himself, The man who could live 
through the dissolution of the world can only be a perfect Yogi; 
and a perfect Yogi is deathless. “There is none equal fo you in 
years save Brahma Paramesthin," says Yudhisthira to the 
Bhargava Markandeya. But he requires neither food nor drink 
to live. He can walk on water as easily as on land. So when the 
world was overwhelmed with floods and the creation was gradual- 
ly submerged, Markandeya found himself alone, walking on the 
waters of the ocean. After some time Markandeya, being human 
after all, begins to feel a little tired and lonely, tramping about 
all by himself on the surface of the endless ocean. He also felt 
inexpressibly sad at that awful destruction. Then all of a sudden 
he noticed a little child resting on the extended branch of a huge 
banyan tree (nyagrodha). Markandeya could not at all imagine 
how that little helpless child could have survived all that 
cataclysmal devastation, and he kept pondering over that matter, 
standing near the child, Seeing his confusion, the child softly 
told him to go into his body and rest there, and the child opened 
its little mouth and drew him gently inside. And, lo and behold, 
inside the child he found the world whose destruction he’ had 
seen with his own eyes. The sun, the moon and the stars, all the 
oceans, seas and rivers of the world, all the men, women and 
children whom he had known, all animals, gods and demons,— 
they were all there, inside the little stomach of that wonderful 
little child. He wandered about inside for hundreds of years and 
still he could not find the end of it all, when he suddenly found 
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himself outside the child, blown out by his gentle exhalation. 
Then the child spoke to the sage, and then it suddenly dawned on 
Markandeya who the Child was. He sees and recognizes (00. 

As this Brahmin Noah had no need for the ark, he had no 
need for any seeds, The seeds are there permanently. There had 
been in fact no destruction at all: that destruction was an 
illusion. There was only an involution : the world had been only 
withdrawn into the interior of God. Creation, moreover, was not 
Markandeya’s concern : if was the business of Brahma, Like the 
seed which has been well planted, the universe will grow of it- 
self, putting forth in due time blossoms and fruits and other 
seeds. Markandeya, the Yogi, is intersted only in knowing and 
understanding things. He had seen God, but that is not suffici- 
ent for him. He wants to know God, know about His nature and 
character, His Maya, that Maya which had not been understood 
even by the gods themselves ( B. 3. 188. 135 ): 

jfiatum icehdmt deva tvar mayam cailam tavo!tamüm | 

The divine Child declares itself to be Narayana, the indestrue- 
tible source of the world, and reveals to Markandeya His real 
nature and character. 

The Bhargava Markandeya is, according to this account, the 
only man who had survived the last deluge, witnessed the act of 
dissolution and creation in progress, stood in his own person face 
to face with Nàr&yana in the utter solitude of total annihilation, 
but it is nowhere made clear why Markandeya was singled out for 
this unique honour : an unmotivated theme. It is left to us infer 
that the Bhargava Markandeya is the only perfect Yogi that ever 
lived. 


A little later, as already mentioned, Markandeya relates to 
the Pandavas the famous Ramopakhyana (Aranyaka 273-292 in i 
the Vulgate), an abridgeinent ofthe Rāma story in about 750 
stanzas. The occasion for relating the story arises in the follow- 
ing way. 

Jayadratha, a near relative of the Kurus and the Pandavas 
-tries to carry off Draupadi, but is defeated and captured, and 
ultimately pardoned and released. Yudhisthira mourns his fate 


1 An illuminating commentary on a different version of this same myth is 
given by H. Zimmer, Maya, Derindische Mythos, pp. 52 ff. 
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and asks Markandeya, who seems to be rather abruptly introduc- 
ed for the purpose of the story, if there is any mortal more un- 
fortunate than himself, Thereupon Markandeya relates the story 
of the Dasarathi Rima. Now the entire story of the attempted 
rape of Draupadi by Jayadratha is so ill conceivad and uncon- 
vincing that it appears to have been invented solely for the pur- 
pose of introducing a summary of the Ramayana. Who could 
be now a better narrator of the story of Rama than the Bhargava 
Markandeya, age old and yet eternally young, the only man who 
had witnessed the happenings in this world in all the different 
ages, witnessed even the dissolution and creation of the world ? 


After hearing the story of Rama, Yudhisthira, the " dummy °’ 
of the bard, says that he did not grieve so much on his own or 
his brothers’ account as he did on account of the daughter of 
Drupada; and then asks Markandeya if he had ever seen or heard 
of a woman as devoted to her husband as Draupadi. To console 
Yudhisthira, Markandeya then relates the well-known story 
( updkhydna ) of Savitri, who rescues her husband from death by the 
insistent importunity of her pleading, by her deep feminine intui- 
tion and by her unflinching devotion to her husband ( Aranyaka 
293-299 in the Vulgate). And that is the last episode of the Arar 

myaka narrated by the Bhargava Markandeya ard in fact the last 
episode of this parvan in which a Bhargava is concerned. 


VIRATAPARVAN 


In the short Virataparvan, as in the Sabha, the narrative is 
plain and straightforward, unembellished by any episodic 
enlargement, and the story marches rapidly forward, This book 
contains consequently no upükhyanas and there is no room for 
any Bhargava digression. The references to the Bhárgavas are 
few and far between, and they are incidental allusions to the 
greatness or heroism of the Bhargavas. One of these may be 
adduced for the purpose of illustration. Addressing Duryodhana, 
Bhisma asks: “ Who is superior to Drona except Rama, the son 
of Jamadagni?” (B. 4, 51. 10), 


2 
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. UDYOGAPARVAN 


The Udyogaparvan furnishes its quota of references to the 
‘Bhargavas, at least to the Bhargava Rama. Here again Rama 
Jàmadagnya emerges from the obscurity of myth and legend, 
and we find him coming into direct contact—and in one case, 
actual conflict—with some of the epic characters. 


In adhy. 72 ff. cf the Vulgate version of the Udyoga, we have 

an account of a council held by the Pandavas, where Krsna is 

commissioned to go and treat with Dhrtarāstra, which is followed 

in adhy. 33 ff, by a description of Krsna’s journey to Hastinapura. 
On the way he meets a company of ancient sages, whom he duly 
honours. On his asking them whither they were bound, the 
Bhargava Rama, who is apparently their spokesman, explains 
that they were on their way to attend the council meeting which 

.was going to be held at Hastinapura in order to witness the pro- 
ceedings and listen to the discussion, . The sages then take leave 

of him and proceed on their way. Led by Rama Jamadagnya, 
they arrive in due course at the capital of the Kurus and present 
themselves in the darbar hall, where they are received with due 

honours by Bhisma (adhy. 94). The proceedings begin with a long 
peroration by Krsna, in which he announces that the Pandavas were 
ready to obsy implicitly the commands of Dhrtarástra, provided 
they were assured that they would be treated with fairness and 
given what is theirs by right (adhy. 95). The Bhargava Rama, tak- 

ing advantage of the spell of silence which followed Krsna’s diplo- 

matic speech, gets up and, advising peace, relates, unasked, the 

story of Dambhodbhava (adhy. 96). The foolish king Dambho- 

dbhava, who wants to be acknowledged the unconquered and 

unconquarable hero, challenges in his eupidity the sages Nara 

and Narayana ( who were then practising penance at Badari) to 

fight with him, The ascetics meekly decline, but Dambhodbhava 

is importunate. So in the end Nara takes up a handful of grass 

and, charging the blades in his hand with mystic potency, flings 

them at ihe enemy. They change into deadly missiles, overpower- 

ing the soldiers of Dambhodbhava, and compel him to surrender 

and acknowledge his defeat. Nara reads Dambhodbhava a sermon 

on self-contral, on kindness to all creatures and humility towards 

Brahmins. The Bhargava Rama appearing here in the rôle of a 
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peace-maker concludes by advising conciliation and pointing out 
that Nara is Arjuna, while Narayana is Krsna. The story is an 
unnecessary digression, with the very obvious object of reiterat- 
ing and emphasizing the identity between Nara-Narayana and 
Arjuna-Krsna. 

The Udyogaparvan closes with a story ( Ambopakhyana), in 
which the Bhargava Rama plays a very active and prominent 
part (adhy. 173-196 of the Vulgate). Bhisma ‘explains to Duryo- 
dhana that, because of a vow he had taken, he would not fight 
with Sikhandin, who at birth had been a girl, and then relates 
the whole life-history of Sikhandin, who in a previous birth was 
Amba, the daughter of the king of Kasi. Bhisma narrates how 
Amba, having been disappointed of marriage through Bhisma’s , 
action, vowed to compass his death and how the Bhargava Rama, 
having promised to help her, fought with Bhisma at Kuruksetra . 
for twenty-three days, a fight which ends in a stalemate, The story 
is developed in this way 

When Amba was repulsed by Salva, to whom she was engaged 
and who subsequently refused to marry her on account of her 
abduction by Bhisma, she left him and wandered about alone in a 
neighbouring forest, nursing her grief and vowing vengeance 
There she meets a company of ascetics, who sympathize with her 
and devise means to help her. While the ascetics are cogitating as 
to how they should help her, there comestalong by chance Ambà's 
grandfather, the royal sage Hotravahana, who advises her to 
seek the help of his friend Rama Jamadagnya. While these 
deliberations are proceeding, Rimes disciple and faithful 
follower Akrtavrana appears on the scene, Hotravahana tells him 
the previous history of Amba and also her future plans. Akrta- 
varna decides that Bhisma is certainly responsible for Ambà's mis- 
fortunes, and is the party deserving punishment. By a fortunate 
accident Rama-—on the war-path, armed with a bow and a sword 
and his famous axe ( parasu )—comes there the following morn- 
ing. Amba again relates the whole story of her unfortunate life 
to the Bhargava Rama and beseeches him to slay the offending 
Bhisma, But since. Rama has taken the vow that he would on no 
account take up arms except at the bidding of the twice-born, 
he has to be persuaded by the sages to espouse Ambi’s cause. 
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He then proceeds with Arnbi and all the assembled sages to the 
banks of the Sarasvat! and from there sends a message to Bhisma, 
who meets him at the boundary of the Kuru kingdom. Rama 
orders Bhisma to take back Amba or failing that fight a duel with 
him. Since Bhigma cannot do the former, he decides to fight, goes 
back to the.city and returns, furnished with all arms and ac- 
coutrements, in a chariot made of silver, drawn by white horses. 
Bhisma’s mother Gangadevi (identified with the river Ganges) 
tries to step the impending fight but without success. The fight 
lasts for several days, when at last Rama wounded by an arrow 
of Bhisma falls down in a swoon. Bhisma stops fighting: itis a 
gentlemanly duel, following minutely all the strict rules of chival- 
ry, and unlike the deadly combats of the Bharata war. The fight 
is continued on the following days, with varying luck. Even 
after many days of constant fighting, in which millions and bill- 
ions of arrows are showered by each combatant and eut up by the 
opponent, various magical missiles are flung by which alter- 
nately the combatants get wounded, fall down, recover and resume 
the fight, the grim contest continues indeoisively. ‘Chen one 
night Bhisma, who was one of the Vasus, saw ina dream a group 
of eight Brahmins ( the Eight Vasus), who had supported him 
and encouraged him that same day while he was lying wounded 
and unconscious on the battlefield. They remind him of a mayical 
missile of his, by discharging which he could put the Bhargava 
Rama to sleep on the field of battle. Next day the fight began 
again and the combatants hurled at each other simultaneously 
the terrific Brahma missile, which is capable of shattering the 
earth. The two missiles clash in the middle and neutralize each 
other. During the commotion caused by these weapons, Bhisma 
thinks of the sleep missile. As he is about to discharge that mis- 
sile, the gods intervene. With Bhisma’s mother, Ganga, the gods 
go from one to the other of the combatants, trying to pacify them. 
Seeing that neither of them is prepared to yield and be the first 
to retire from the field of battle, the gods stand between the com- 
batants and make the fight impossible. Still the combatants are 
not pacifiad and will not leave the field. Finally the shades of 
his ancestors persuade Rama to lay aside his weapons, which he 
then reluctantly does. That is sufficient for Bhisma. He puts 
down his bow and arrow, goes to Rama, his guru, and prostrates 


x 
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himself at his feet. They soon forget their quarrel and become 
friends again, Thus this titanic conflict between Bhisma and 
the Bhargava Rama, which is said to have lasted for three and 
twenty days, is utterly barren of any result beyond adding a -few 
hundred lines to the text ! 

One peculiar thing we notice about this story is the sudden 
change of heart on the part of the Bhargave Rama, While in all 
other accounts of him he is represented as the inveterate 
foe of the Ksatriyas and the epic bards are never weary of telling 
us that he had exterminated the Ksatriyas thrice seven times, 
here we find him befriending the royal sage Hotravahana and 
championing the lost cause of an unhappy Ksatriya damsel | 
The episode shows another inconsistency in the behaviour of 
Rama; for, here we are surprised with the statement that in 
Bhisma Rama had taken a Ksatriya pupil and had apparently 
taught him so well that the pupil knew not only as much 
as the guru but perhaps even more. This does not prevent him 
subsequently from cursing Karna, who had learnt the secrets of 
— the science of arms from Rama in the guise of a Brahmin but later 
had to confess that he was a Ksatriya. There Rama is reported 
to have said to Karna that the Brahma weapon can never be learnt 
by one who is not a Brahmin ( B. 12. 3. 31), though Bhisma had 
used the Brahma missile successfully against Rama in the com- 
bat mentioned above. 


BHISMAPARVAN 


With the Bhismaparvan begin what may be called the “ battle 
books," which in some shape or other must have formed the 
kernel of the Mahabharata, which kernel has served as a nucleus 
for the growth of a vast amount of secondary material, cohering 
together so as to form a more or less harmonious whole. A rough 
sketch of the original plan of the epic is preserved in a stanza 
occurring in one of the chapters of the first book (1. 55, 43 ): 


evem etat purüvrilam lesim akiistakGrindm । 

bhedo r@jyavinisas ca jaya$ ca jayaidi sara M 
The Bharata, according to this statement, was a trilogy consisting 
of the story of the dissension, loss of the kingdom, and victory, 
among some descendants of Bharata, 
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The. Bhismaparvan, according to the Vulgate, is divided info 
four sections ( upaparvans ). Of these the first two are mainly 
geographical tractates:  Jambükhanda-nirmàna-parvan and 
Bhümi-parvan. The third is the famous philosophical disecurse, 
the Bhagavadgità, which is, so to say, the keystone of the whole 
new superstructure of the remodelled Bharata and which has 
passed into world literature. The fourth and last section 07 this 
book isa lengthy account in eighty chapters (or about 4300 
stanzas ) of the fight of the first ten days of the Great War, 1p to 
the fall of Bhisma. After the Bhagavadgita, the account o? the 
fight runs on smoothly and is not allowed to be interruptei by 
any digressions. Consequently this sub-section also contairs no 
Bhargava episode or for that matter any other episodic narrative 
at all. But passing allusions to the Bhargavas are not by any 
ineans wanting even in this final section of the Bhismaparvan. 
They are, however, for the most part trivial and confired to 
the glorification of Raima Jàmadagnys, playing on the theme 
of his encounter with Bhisma. The Bhargava Rama is sabtly 
praised by saying that Bhisma was a hero whom even Rama 
could not defeat, 

But the Bhagavadgita itself contains an interesting allasion. 
to the Bhrgus and that is in the tenth chapter, in the enumera- 
tion of the so-called vibhūlis of Sri-Krsna. The vibhulis are said 
to be infinite ( ndsty anto vistarasya me, Gità 10. 19 in the Vulgate 
version), but about sixty of them have been specifically 
enumerated and they are worthy of close study. Some of these 
vibhītis ara pure and simple gods, such as Indra, Visnu, Siva 
and so on. Some are yet other supernatural beings, such as 
Kubera, Citraratha and others. Some are celestial lumiraries 
such-as the Sun, and the Moon. Some are merely terrestrial 
features such as mountains, rivers, the ocean and so on. Some 
are even animals such as the serpent ( Sega ), elephant ( Airadvata ), 
eagle (Garuda) and soon. There are mentioned among these 
vibhttis only nine human—or at least semi-human, that is, semi- 
divine—beings, whom we may regard as historical or semi- 
historical personalities. Three of them, Vasudeva, Arjuna and 
Vyasa; are well-known and important epic characters, and as 
such their inclusion in this list is expected and may be said 
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- to be quite natural, They may therefore be ignored. Thep, further, 

of divine sages ( devarsis ), Sri-Krsna declares himself to he 
Narada, the official messenger between the gods and the men. 
Of perfected beings (siddhas), Sri-Krsna says, he is Kapila, a 
celebrated sage, probably the codifier of the Simkhya, the system 
most popular with the epic bards. Of household priests, Sri- 
Krsna identifies himself, quite naturally again, with Brhaspati, 
the priest of the. gods, one of the Angirases, a clan closely 
connected with the Bhrgus from very ancient times. There remain 
three; of these all—or at least two—are clearly Bhargavas. Of 
Kavis, Sri-Krena says, he is Sukra, the Bhargava priest of the 
Asuras, the asuric counterpart of Erhaspati. Of weapon-bearers 
( Sastra-bhrt ), Sri-Kysna declares himself to be Rama, who is 
identified by some authorities as Rama son of Dasaratha, but 
w10 in my opinion is meant to be no other than the much lauded 
hero of the Mahabharata poets, Rama son of Jamadagni, the 
-Bhargava Rama. Lastly, of great sages ( maharsis ), Sri-Krsna 
‘says, he is Bhrgu (maharsinim Bhrgur aham, Gita 10, 25). All 
other vibhiitis are more or less intelligible; for each घळ 18 or 
may be regarded, more or less, as the foremost or the first of a 
class ; but why Bhrgu should be considered as the greatest of the 
‘great sages ( maharsis ) is somewhat enigmatic. He is not reckon- 
ed among the Seven Sages ( sapfarsis). He is no doubt said to 
be a son of Brahma, but Brahmi had nearly a dozen sons of that 
kind, who all became Prajapatis and founders of gotras. And 
about Bhrgu's greatness even the Mahabharata has nothing to 
narrate beyond the fact that his wife Puloma& was abducted by a 
cannibal called Puloman (Adi) or Dama (Santi), and that he 
had cursed various people. 


DRO NAPARVAN 


The Dronaparvan supplies what is for our purpose:one of the 
most interesting of Bhargava references in the Mahabharata. 

On the thirteenth day of the Great War during Arjuna’s tem- 
porary absence, Abhimanyu with a small following pierces the 
Kaurava ring-formation ( cakra-vyüha ), but Jayadratha intercepts 
his followers and isolates him, and Abhimanyu is slain. after a 
brave fight: one of the most tragic episodes of the Gréat Epic. 
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To consgle Yudhisthira for the untimely death of Abhimanyu, 
Vyasa tells him many stories illustrating the transitoriness of 
human life. At that time he relates how Narada comforted Sri- 
jaya in a time of bereavement by telling him of the sixteen kings 
of great merit, who nevertheless all died when their time came 
(adhy. 55-71 of the Vulgate). These kings were, asa mat:er of 
fact, all cakravartins, sovereigns who had conquered surrouading 
kingdoms or brought them under their sway and established a pa- 
ramount position on more or less extensive regions around their 
own kingdoms. The episode, which is known as the Soda- 
Sarajakiya, recounts the heroic deeds and the meritorious aetions 
of sixteen of such famous kings of antiquity. The sixteen xings 
are these: ( 1) Marutta, son of Aviksit;(2) Suhotra Atithine ; (3) 
Paurava ( Brhadratha, king of Anga):(4) Sibi, son of Uéinara; 
(5) Rima, son of Dasaratha ; (6) Bhagiratha, son of Dilips ; (7) 
Dillpa Ailavila ; (8) Mandhatr, son of Yuvanäśva ; (9) Yayati, 
son of Nahusa ; (10) Ambarisa, son of Nabhaga ; ( 11) Sasakindu, 
son of Citraratha ; (12) Gaya, son of Amürtarayas ; (13) Banti- 
deva, son of Samkrti ; (14) Bharata, son of Dubsanta ; (15 ) Prthu, 
son of Vena; and, last but not least, (16) the Bhargava Rama, son 
of Jamadagni. 

Accordingly we have here a vivid and colourful descrip- 
tion of that great feat of the Bhargava Rama, the extirpation 
of Ksatriyas, an account which courts mistrust by its appal- 
ling exaggeration and staggering figures (adhy. 70 of the Vul- 
gate). Weare told how Rama took a vow to relieve the Earth of 
her burden of Ksatriyas. Thereafter he first slew Kartavirya, 
who was never before defeated in battle. Then of Ksatriyas he 
slaughtered 64,000, cutting off their ears and noses and breaking 
their teeth, besides stifling in smoke 7000 Haihayas (the clan to 
which Arjuna Kartavirya belonged) and torturing them, and 
butchering 10,000 with his own axe.... Then the puissart son 
of Jamdsgni, marching against the KaSmiras, the Daradas, the 
Kuntis, the Ksudrakas and Malavas, the Angas, Vanga3 and 
Kalingas, the Videhas, the Tamraliptakas, the Raksovahas, the 
Vitihotras, the Trizartas, the Marttikavatas, the Sibis and other 
warricr races, thousands in number, slew them all with arrows of 
exceeding sharpness, Going from country to country, he slew 
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thousands and hundreds of thousands of Ksatriyas, creating a 
veritable deluge of blood and filling many lakes with it. .. . Then. 
bringing under his sway all the eighteen divisions of the earth, 
that descendant of Bhrgu celebrated a hundred sacrifices, like a. 
second Indra, when he gave away costly gifts ( daksina) to Brah- 
mins. The sacrificial altar, full eight nalas hizh and made 
entirely of gold, embellished with hundreds of gems &nd ador- 
ned with thousands of banners, as also this earth abounding 
in domestic and wild animals, was accepted by Kasyapa from the 
Bhargava Rama as his sacrificial fee for performing the sacri- 
fice. Rama also gave him many thousands of huge elephants 
adorned with golden ornaments. Freeing the earth of robbers 
that infested her, making her full of righteous and amiable peo- 
ple, Rama gave the earth to Ka$yapa at his great horse sacrifice. 
Then comes the Bhargava slogan ( B. 7. 70. 20): 


irihsaptakrivah prthivimn krlvà nihksatriyam prabhuh (IV) 


Having cleared the earth of Ksatriyas thrice seven times, hav- 
ing celebrated a hundred sacrifices, Rama gave the earth to the 
Brahmins. When the earth with her seven grand divisions was 
bestowed by him upon Ka$yapa, then the latter said to Rama, 
“ Go thou out of this earth at my command!” Hearing these 
words of KaSyapa, that foremost of weapon-bearers, obedient to 
the command of a Brahmin, caused the ocean to roll back and to 
give him a new strip of land to live in, and Rama took up his 
abode on Mount Mahendra. 

It is instructive to compare this Story of Sixteen Kings with 
a variant version of it in the Santi ( adhy. 29 of the Vulgate ), as 
related to the same Yudhisthira by Sr1-Krsna, After the battle 
the month of mourning is spent outside the capital on the banks . 
of the Ganges. Yudhisthira, very dejected, proposes to renounce 
the kingdom and retire to the forest. At Arjuna’s request, 
Krsna tries to console him and so relates to him the Story of Six- 
teen Kings, which Narada had once related to king Sriüjaya. 
The stories are naturally almost the same as those related to . 
Yudhisthira by Vyasa after the death of Abhimanyu. There is, 
however, one very striking difference. Fifteen of the kings in the 
list are the same ; the sixteenth “ king " of the Drona list, namely, , 
the Bhargava Rama, is conspicuous by his absence in the Santi 
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list! He replaced by a real king, Sagara son of Iksvaku, who 
was indeed a very famous king, fully deserving to be included 
in this list of the celebrated sixteen kings of antiquity, whereas 
the Bhargava Rama was no king at all and does not properly fall 
into this enumeration. His “ extermination " of the Ksatriyas 
was merely an act of vendetía. And although he is said to have 
conquered the whole earth, he never was crowned a king. 
Therefore the propriety of including his exploits in the Sodasara- 
jakiya is more than questionable. In fact it would never 
strike anybody except an unscrupulous Brahmin redactor—vith 
strong Bhargava leanings—to perpetrate such a tendentious 
perversion and father it upon Vyisa. 


KARNAPARVAN 


Karna is represented in our epic as a pupil of the Bhargava 
Rama, like Bhisma and Drona. So there are several casual re- 
ferences—in his capacity as the guru of Karna—to Rama J&ma- 
dagnya in the course of this parvan. 

In adhy. 31 ( of the Vulgate), we have 8 reference to the bow 
( Vijaya ) which Karna had received from the Bhargava Rima, 
who in his turn had obtained it from Indra himself. Indra had 
used it in his fight with the Daityas: Rama had used it in his 
campaign against the Ksatriyas of the earth, which he had zon- 
quered thrice seven times ( B, 8, 31. 46 ): 

trihsaptakrivah prthivt dhanusG yena nirjità V (V) 

On the seventeenth day of the war, Duryodhana persusdes 
Salya to be Karna’s charioteer and to encourage him tells the 
story how Karna had become possessed even of celestial weapons 
through the Bhargava Rama. 

To emphasize further the great importance of Karna, Duryo- 
dhana then narrates a story which shows the greatness of Karna’s 
guru, Rama Jàmadagnya ( adhy. 34 of the Vulgate). Rama is 
generally represented in the Mahabharata as a man—or rathar a 
Superman—who had fought his battles on this earth with cther 
human beings like himself, Here we are told that he had foaght 
with and vanquished even the Daityas. The story is this. To 
obtain celestial weapons from Mahadeva, Rama (like the Pandava 
Arjuna later ) was practising terrible austerities. At that time 
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the Asuras had become so powerful that even all the gods together 
could not subdue them, and so Mahadeva asks the Bhargava 
Rama to fight with them (as Arjuna later fought with the 
Nivatakavacas and other demons). Rama went up to the Asuras 
and said to them, “ Most invincible in battle as you are, O Dai- 
tyas, give me battle ”. Then the Daityas began to fight with 
Rama. Then that delighter of the Bhargava clan slaughtered 
those Daityas, on the battlefield by strokes that were like the 
strokes from Indra’s thunderbolt. After Rama had vanquished 
the invincible Asuras without the use of any special weapons, 
then Mahadeva gave him those celestial missiles for which Rama 
was practising the terrible austerities, Perhaps feeling that the 
story might be disbelieved, Duryodhana hastens to add that he 
had heard it himself from the lips of & pious and truthful 
Brahmin while the latter was relating it to king Dhrtarastra, 
Duryodhana’s father. 


Then in adhy. 42 ( of the Vulgate), Karna relates that under 
the guise of a Brahmin he had been a disciple of the Bhargava 
Rama in order to learn from him the secret of certain magical 
missiles known to Rama alone, One day while Rama was sleep- 
ing with his head resting in the lap of Karna, the thigh 
of the latter was bored through by Indra (Arjuna’s de facto father) 
in the form of a ferocious centipede, and Karna was weltering 
in blood but did not move a muscle, for fear of disturbing the 
sleep of his guru and thus incurring his displeasure. When Rama 
woke up and saw this state of things, he concluded that his dis- 
ciple was no Brahmin, as only a Ksatriya could suffer such 
agony and keep still. Then Karna confesses his guilt and begs 
Rama's pardon. Rama pronounces a curse on Karns, saying 
that at the critical moment the magical missiles of which he had 
obtained knowledge from Rams by such a dastardly trick—even 
the great Yogi could not see through it—would fall him. Brahma 
could never reside firmly in one who is not a Brahmin: 
abrühmane brahma ma hi dhruvam syát (B. 8. 42.9.) And so it 
happened, needless to say. , 

In a variant version of this tale ( Sānti 3 in the Vulgate) the 
worm which had bored through Karna's thigh is said to have 
been nob Indra in disguise, but a demon suffering the effects of a 
Burges pronounced on him bygBhrgu;! 
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ह SALYAPARVAN 


In the Saly aparvan there are only stray references to the 
Bhargavas, especially in the account of Balaràma's pilgrimage — 
another very obvious digression—during which Balarama visits 
of course all the places sacred to the Bhargavas such as Lamar 
tirtha, Samantapaficaka and so on, which lay on his way. i 

At Ramatirths we have a repetition of the story that Kasyapa 
officiated at the sacrifice celebrated by Rima Bhargava after 
conquering the whole earth and annihilating the Ksazriyas 
( B. 9. 49. 7 £.): : ; 

yatra Ramo mahàbhüge Bhargavah sumahatapah \\ 
asakri prthivim jitvà hataksatriyapumgavan | 
upadhyayam puraskriya Kasyapam munisattamam M 
ayajad vajapeyena so '$vameédhasatena ca | 
pradadau daksinam caiva prihivim vat sasagaram |! 


SAUPTIE APARVAN 

The Sauptika is one of the few books of the Mahābhārata 
which are entirely, or almost entirely, free from reference to the 
Bhargavas. The book is short, consisting of 18 chapters and 
about 800 stanzas in the Vulgate version, and comprises onky two 
sub-parvans: the Sauptika and the A isika. The first sub-parvan 
describes the slaughter of the sleepers in the camp of the 
Pandavas, while the second gives an account of the use of the 
world-destroying dart Aisika by ASvatthaman. 


STRIPARVAN 

In the next book, the Striparvan, which like the former is 
short, consisting of 27 chapters and about 800 stanzas im the 
Vulgate version, there are only three incidental references to the 
Bhargavas. The parvan consists almost wholly of the descrip- 
tion of the obsequial ceremonies of the warriors killed in the 
war and lamentations of women over their dead kinsfolk, which 
is fortunately held free from digressions and interpoletions. 
The tragedy also does not permit the development of any other 
sentiment. The absence of reference to the Bhàrgavas,' who, 
as already remarked, had strictly speaking no connection whatso- 
over with the ‘Kura-Paficala heroes, is not only thorcughly 
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i appropriate, but is an omission for which we may be truly. grate- 
ful to the redactors of our Mahabharata. 


SANTIPARVAN 


The Santi, which is in essence a manual of instruction in 
king-craft (rajadharma), conduct in time of calamity (@paddharma) 
and emancipation ( moksadharma) compiled in the peculiar pe- 
dagogic technique developed by the redactors of the Great Epio 
for the edification of the people combined with their entertain- 
ment, supplies its quota of Bhargava material, making up in some 
measure for the deficiency of the last three books. 

Already in adhy. 2 f. (of the Vulgate) we hear of the Bhargava 
Rama. The month of mourning is spent by the Pandavas 
outside the capital on the banks of the Ganges. There Narada 
relates to Yudhisthira the story of the early career of Karna, 
which is here said to be a secret of the gods (deva-guhya). In 
the course of the narrative Narada repeats with more details 
the story we have already noticed as to how Karna had easily 
deceived the Bhargava Rama and obtained from him the care- 
fully guarded secret of the famous Brahma missile ( brahmastra ) 
under the false pretence of being a Brahmin, and a Bhrgu too. 
An interesting point of difference between this version of the 
story and that given in the Karnaparvan is, as mentioned already, 
that the worm which bites Karna and bores a hole through his 
leg is not Indra but a demon called Damsa, who had tried to carry 
off Bhrgu’s wife. If this wife be Puloma, then her ravisher's 
name was given 2s Puloman in adhy. 4 of the Adi, where, how- 
ever, there is no mention of Bhrgu’s curse; but we are told on 
the other hand that the ravisher of Puloma was reduced to ashes 
by Bhrgu's son Cyavana. But perhaps this demon Darhéga is 
some other ravisher of Bhrgu’s wife. l 

In any event the happy result of this discourse of the sage was 
that Yudhisthira, casting off grief, enters the capital in state, is in- 
stalled on the throne and performs the obsequial ceremonies of his 
departed kinsmen. Later Krsna inan ecstatic trance communes with 
the distant Bhisma, who remains lying on the battlefield on a bed 
of arrows and who in a long hymn of adoration invokes Krsna, 
Krsna then sets out with the Pandava brothers and his followers 
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to vigit Bhisma on his deathbed. The arrival of the party at the 
battlefield, which it will be remembered has been identifiad by the 
redactors of the epic with the Bhargava tirtha Samantspaticaka, 
affords an easy opportunity for another repetition of tha legend 
of Rama’s heroic exploit. That was the very spot where the 
Bhargava Rama had established those five lakes of blood. Sri- 
Krsna in passing points to those lakes and says ( B. 12. 48.9 ): 
irihsaptakrtvo vas 4dhà?n. krtva nihksatriyam prabhuh | 
thedanim tato Ramah karmano viraráma han (VI) 


Yudhisthira, the "^ dummy ” of the rhapsode, has an iasatiable 
longing to hear all about the extermination of the Ksat-iyas by 
the Bhargava Rama though he had heard it all before from other 
gtory-tellers, and he has besides some doubts which he forthwith 
refers to Krsna ( B. 12. 48. 10): 
irihsaptakrtvah prihivi krta nihksatriya pura \ 
Rümeneti tathattha tvam atra me satnéayo mahün ht ( VII) 

To solve this doubt of Yudhisthira Krsna gratuitorsly vol- 
unteers to repeat the whole story of Rama from the verr begin 
ning, a full-size account of the birth of the Bhargava Eama, of 
the extirpation of the Ksatriyas and of the subsequent regenera- 
tion of the race, Here we have now an attestation of the entire 
story by Sri-Krsna, a variant of the story told by Akrtavrana, a 
desciple of Rama, to Yudhisthira himself in the  Aranyaka. 
There are naturally several discrepancies between the two ver- 
sions, two of which are noteworthy.. In the first versior it was 
Satyavati's father-in-law who prepares the magical carus, which 
were subsequently exchanged by the goodi ladies who-:were to 
partake of them; here itis Satyavati’s husband himself, Reika, 
- who prepares them. The other is a somewhat more}'serious dis- 
crepancy. Inthe Aranyaka version, Jamadagni was robbed of 
his calf by Arjuna Kartavirya himself,^who is represented there 
as 8 perfect fiend. In the story as told by Sri- Krsna, Arjuns is 
a perfect angel of a man, always devoted,to peace, ever obedient 
to Brahmins and ready to protect all classes ; ‘he had given away 
the earth to Brahmins in a;horse sacrifice which he had perform- 
ed. His sons on the other hand were ' proud and cruel", and 
it was they who brought away the calf of Jamadagni’s sacrificial 
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cow. As itis difficult, at this distance of time, in the abgence 
of independent evidence, to say whether Akrtavrana or Sri- 
Krsna was more truthful, it must remain a moot point whether 
the guilty party is Arjuna Kartavirya or his sons. Then Sri- 
Krsna goes on to tell Yudhisthira that the Ksatriyas were anni- 
hilated by the Bhargava Rama thrice seven times, speaking 
exactly like a Bhargava ( B. 12. 49. 64): 

trthsaptakrivah prthivim kriva nihksatriyam prabhuh । 

daksinim asvamedhante Kasyapayddadat tatak n — ( VIII) 


The matter being now attested by Sri-Krsn & himself, it cannot 
be described by revilers of Brahmins as a fabrication made by 
the Brahmins themselves. 

It must always have been something of a puzzle to all thought- 
ful persons where Ksatriyas like the Kauravas and the Pandavas 
and even Sri-Krsna himself came from after the Ksatriya race 
had been wiped out thrice seven times by the Bhargava Rama, 
and that was in fact Yudhisthira’s doubt, which he had expressed 
to Sri-Krsna. Various explanations of the mystery have been pro- 
pounded. In the earlier chapters of the epic, as we have seen 
several times, if was the pious Brahmins who procreated children 
on the widows of the Ksatriyas slain by Rama and they became 
Ksatriyas by the Vedic rule panigrihasya tanayah (1. 98. 5): the 
child belongs to him who has gone through the form of mar- 
_ Mage with the mother. That was however not the view of Sri- 
Krsna. His explanation was that the Earth had concealed some 
Ksatriyas. She had concealed some Haihayas among women, 
some Pauravas among the bears of Mount Rksavant. Some other 
Ksatriyas were brought up in the forest among the kine, some in 
the cowpens among the calves, Some were protected by the Ocean, 
some by the wolves on Mount Grdhraktita. These had all esca- 
ped destruction at the hands of the formidable Bhargava. And 
the old Ksatriya dynasties were resuscitated by KasSyapa, who 
first ordered Rima to clear out from the earth which he had 
given to Ka$yapa as a part of the sacrificial fee and restored by 
and by those scions of the old Ksatriya families to their rightful 
heritage. Sri-Krspa evidently did not know anything about the 
procreation of Ksatriyas by pious Brahmins on the widows of the 
Ksatriyas slaughtered by the bloodthirsty Bhargava. He con- 
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cludes by remarking that the present Ksatriyas are the legiti- 
mate offsprings of those ancient Ksatriyas ( B. 12. 49. 88 f. ): 
tatah prihivyà nirdistams tan samüntya Kasyapah | 
abhyasifican mahipdldn ksatriyan viryasammatan u 
tesa pulras ca pautras ca yesdin vamsah pratisthitüh | 


At the beginning of the third great sub-division of the Santi, 
the Moksadharma, we have a lengthy discourse attributed to 
Bhrgu, called the Bhrgu-Bharadvaja~samvada ( adhy. 182-192 of 
the Vulgate), which summarizes in the form of questions and 
answers almost the entire Brahmanie teaching on the subject of 
( 1) the elements, (2) life and death, (3) caste distinctions, (4) 
good and evil,(5) the four stages of life, and finally (6) the 
other world. It will be seen that it is a complete tractate on 
Hindu Ontology, Sociology, Eschatology and Ethics that is here 
attributed to Bhrgu, the eponymous ancestor of the Bhargavas. 


The oft-cited stanza B, 12. 339. 103 f. : 


Hamsah Ktirmas ca Matsyas ca pradurbhavad dvijotiama 1 
Fardho Narasimhas ca Vàmano Rama eva ca 1 
Ramo Da@sarathis caiva Sátvatah Kalkir eva ca 1 


from the Moksadharma is important as containing one of the 
two actual references in our Mahabharata to the Bhargava Rama 
as an avatara of Visnu, one of his ten avataras; but the passage 
is suspect, as it is missing in some Grantha MSS. and some old 
Devanagari MSS. which have been collated by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute for & critical edition of that book. 
The other reference is in the same chapter, a few stanzas earlier 
(B. 12, 339. 84): 


Tretadyuge bhavisyami Ramo Bhrgukulodvahah | 
Ksatram cotsddayisyami samrddhabalavahanam I 
This stanza cannot be impugned on the score of documentary 
evidence, which is unanimous in its favour. But both refer- 
ences occur in the Narayaniya section of the Moksadharma, which 
is notoriously a late addition to our Mahabharata. This shows 
that the theory of avataras is stil developing in the epic and 
their number is not yet fixed, nor are the avaíüras fully cano- 
nized, It should thus seem that the Mahabharata does not 
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necessarily presuppose the Bhargava Rama to be an afatara of 
Visnu. 


ANUSASANAPARVAN 


The AnuSasana, for some reason that is not yet quite clear, is 
the richest in Bhargava material. 

Early in the beginning of this book ( adhy. 4), we have the 
third repetition of the legend of the birth of Jamadagni. The 
previous chapter (3 ) relates the mighty deeds of the Ksatriya 
Visvamitra, which led to his attaining the coveted status of a 
Brahmin. In adhy.4, Bhisma explains how it came about that 
Visvàmilra who was of mingled Brahmin and Ksatriya parentage 
was born inthe Ksatriya caste with Brahmanic qualities, while 
his nephew Jamadagni, under similar conditions, was born in 
the Brahmin caste with Ksatriyan qualities. We have here a 
repetition of the old story how Relika married Gadhi's daughter 
Satyavati, who obtained some boons for herself and her mother. 
The mother and the daughter exchange the trees they had to em- 
brace and the carus of which they had to partake. The wise 
Reika had purposely made the prescriptions differently. He had 
in fact put the entire accumulated energy of Brahmanism in 
the caru of his wife, while he had put the entire accumulated 
energy of Ksatriyahood in the caru intended for her mother. 
The consequence of the exchange slyly effected by the mother 
was that the son of Gadhi’s wife turned out to be a man with 
Brahmanic propensities, while the son of Reika’s wife would 
have been a model Ksatriya; but, owing to the pleadings of 
Satyavati, the great sage graciously gives his consent to the 
postponement of the doom to Satyavatl’s grand-son. 

This story we have had at Aranyaks 115 and Santi 49 of the 
Vulgate. In passing it may be mentioned that the present ver- 
sion agrees with the Sàntiparvan version in making Retika the 
giver of the boons, whereas in the Aranyaka version this person 
is some ancestor of Relka, either Relka’s father or perhaps Bhrgu 
himself, 


The mere mention of Bhargava Rama in B. 13. 14, 273 at once 
calls forth the reaction ; 
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trihsaptakrtvah prihivi yena nibksatriyà Krtà | 
Jamadagnyena Govinda Ramentklistakarmana W ete. (IX ) 


In adhy. 30 (of the Vulgate) we are told how a Ksatriya 
Vitahavya was made a Brahmin by the mere word of a Bhrgu. 
The story is as follows. 

Vatsa, a descendant of Sary&ti had two sons, Haihaya and 
Tálajangha. The hundred sons of Haihaya attackad and killed 
Haryasva, king of Ka$1, whose son Sudeva succeeded him on 
the throne. Sudeva was likewise defeated and killed by the 
Haihayas. Sudeva was succeeded by  Divodasa, who built 
Varanasi, on the northern bank of the Ganges and the southern 
bank of the Gomati. Likewise defeated by the Haihayas, he fled 
to his priest Bharadvaja, who-obtained for him, through sacrifice, 
ason Pratardana. The son of Divodasa defeated in turn all the 
Haihayas, when Vitahavya pursued by: Pratardana, fled to the 
Hermitage of Bhrgu. When Pratardana demanded from Bhrgu 
the surrender of: Vitahavya, who was hiding in Bhrgu’s hermitage, 
Bhrgu in order to save the life of Vitahavya said that there were 
only Brahmins in; the hermitage. Through that deciaration of 
Bhrgu; who could not tell a lie, Vitahavya actually became a 
Brahmin. His descendants are set out for fifteen generations. His 
son. was Grisamada, whose eleventh descendant was Pramati; 
his.son was Ruru; his son was Sunaka, from whom came the 
Sounakas. 

In adhy. 40, Bhisma expatiates on the fascination and frailty 
of women, the root of all evil, and to support his statement he 
relates the story of Vipula, another Bhargava, an interesting 
story in which mesmerism or hypnotism plays some part (Vipulo- 
pàkhyàna, adhy. 40-43 in the Vulgate ). 

The sage Devasarman, the story goes, had a beautiful wife 
Ruci ( Beauty ) by name, who had attracted the attention of the 
gay king of the gods, Indra. Once upon a time itso happened 
tliat Devasarman had to go away from his hermitage on some 
sacrificial business. Not feeling quite sure about his little Ruci, 
the old sage taking into his confidence his disciple, the Bhargava 
Vipula, told him to -protect his slender-waisted wife, especially 
against the amorous advances of Indra, who was an adept at 
assuming different forms at will. Devasarman pathetcally ien 
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joined his disciple. to take every care and see that lascivious king 
of the celestials did not defile that frivolous wife of his, like a 
wretched dog licking the havis placed near the sacrificial altar. 
To protect the virtue of Ruci, who was peerless on-earth-in beauty, 
Vipula decided to enter-into her by his yogic power and live 
in her without her being conscious of it, until the critical moe 
ment was passed, Indra comes as expected and makes overtures 
to the beautiful Ruci, who had captivated his mind. Ruci, 
though anxious to reciprocate, remains externally indifferent to 
the blandishments of Indra, through the influence of Vipula, who 
was living within her and guiding her actions. Indra, puzzled by 
the behaviour of Ruci, reflects and realizes how matters stand. 
At that moment Vipula leaves the body of Ruci and re-enters 
his own body. Then Vipula faces the philanderer and soundly 
rebukes him, and Indra slinks away abashed. Only one man 
had been able to protect à woman and that! was the Bhargava 
Vipula ( B. 18. 43. 27): 
tenaikena tu raksa vai Vipulena krià striyGh | 
nanyah $aklas triloke 'smin raksitum nrpa yostiam ॥ 

This story was told by the Bhargava Markandeya to Bhisma 

( B. 13. 43. 18) and repeated by the latter to Yudhisthira. 


A. few chapters later we have again a Bhargava story, the 
Cyavanopakhy4ana in seven chapters (50-56), which is divided 
into two parts: the first two chapters (50-51) illustrate the 
sanctity of cows, the last five deal really with that topic of per- 
ennial interest, the mingled Brahmin and Ksatriya parentage of 
the Bhargava Rama. 

In the first story, in which a cow was found to be the only 
equivalent possible for the ransom of the sage Cyavana, may be 
passed over. 

In the second story ( adhy. 52-56 ), we come back to the anec- 
dote of Rama Jàmadagnya, and we have here practically a 
repetition of the explanation given above (in adhy, 4 of this very 
parvan ) of the circumstances under which Visvamitra, who 
was of mixed Brahmin and Ksatriya parentage was born in the 
Ksatriya caste with Brahmanie qualities, while Rama under 
similar conditions was born in the Brahmin caste with the oppo- 
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Bite qualities. The repetition comes about in this way, Yudhi: 
sthira, whose curiosity about the Bhargava Rama is, as already 
remarked, never satisfied, says to Bhisma" ( B. 13. 52, 1 Œ): "I 
have a great curiosity, O Lord, about Jamadagni's son Rama, 
that foremost of all righteous persons. You should satisfy that 
curiosity. How was Rama born, that truly valorous hero‘ He 
belonged by birth to a family of Brahmin sages. How did 3e be- 
come a follower of Ksatriyan practices? Relate to me in Jetail 
the circumstances of Rama's birth, Also how did a man bern in 
the family of the Kusikas, who was a Ksatriya, become a 
Brahmin ? Great indeed was the power of the high-souled Rama 


as also that of Visvamitra!” 

The answer is given by Bhisma by relating the proohecy 
which had been made by Cyavana, an ancestor of the Bha-gava 
Ràma. Cyavana wants to prevent the harm that will come 
to his clan by Rama’s adopting the practices of the Ksatri- 
yas, a danger of which he has prophetic knowledge. He 
repairs to Kusika, through whose descendant the harm was to 
happen, in order to vex him, and, if he finds a favourable cppor- 
tunity, to pronounce a malediction on Kusika, damning him 
and his descendants to eternal perdition. When the sage presents 
himself before the king and says that he wants to observe a 
certain vow while living in the palace with the king, he is 
warmly welcomed with unfeigned joy, and also served with 
meticulous care and obsequiousness by the king and the queen. 
The sage has a meal and he then sleeps for twenty-one days, 
during which the king and the queen wait upon him without 
food or drink, gently shampooing his legs. Suddenly the sage 
wakes up and goes out, followed with trepidation by the king 
and the queen, and as suddenly vanishes! The king looks for 
him in vain, and, returning in a dejected mood to the room set 
apart for the sage, finds him again, stretched as before cn hig 
luxurious bed! The sage practises many tricks of this type, 
calculated to try the patience of the unfortunate couple, and 
ultimately yokes them to a heavily laden war-chariot. Daring 
the drive through the city, the sage gives the royal couple 
vicious digs with a heavy iron goad, ‘distributing all the 
while in charity the entire wealth of the king. Still the sage 
finds no change in their behaviour. So in the end he Las to 
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express himself as satisfied with their treatment of him'and he 
goes back to the forest, asking the royal couple to come there 
on the following day. The king and queen take a little rest for 
the first time after forty-two days of trial and spend the night 
happily in each other’s company. The next morning the king 
and queen go to the forest to pay their respects to the sage and 
see there a magnificent palace standing in a big park, a fair 
imitation of Indra’s paradise. After a short while, the magical 
palace and the park vanish, and there sits in the solitude of the 
forest the sage who had yoked them to the chariot and ill-treated 
them in other ways. Then the king feels that Brahmic power was 
the summum bonum of life, When he approaches Cyavana, the sage 
gives him a boon. Kusika wants to know why Cyavana had come 
to live with him and what all those incidents implied. Cyavana 
tells him frankly what his intention was and also prophesies 
that Kusika’s wish would be fulfilled in so far that a descendant 
of Kusika’s ( Visvamitra ) would become a Brahmin. Through the 
lustre of the Bhrgus, KuSika’s grandson (Vis$vamitra) would be 
an ascetic endowed with the splendour of fire (B. 13. 55. 32): 
Bhrgünam eva tejasd | 
Pautras te bhavità vipras tapasvi paivakadyutih \\ 

Then follows in the final chapter Cyavana’s propheey about 
the persecution of the Bhrgus, about Urva ( or Aurva), about 
Reika, and Jamadagni, who will marry Gadhi’s daughter, that is, 
KuSika’s grand-daughter. Of the boons that will be given to 
the two ladies by Bhrgu, the exchange of the trees andthe carus 
by the mother and the daughter, about ViSvamitra, and so on 
and so forth. Incidentally if may be mentioned that this is the 
fourth occurrence of this interesting story of the birth of the 
Bhargava Rama, it having occurred already at adhy. 4 of this 
very parvan, and before that in the Santi (adhy. 48) and the 
Aranyaka ( adhy. 115-117 ). 


Some chapters later we again meet with the Bhargava Rama 
when Bhisma tells Yudhisthira about the merit of the gift of 
gold. The shades of his ancestors had appeared to Bhisma and 
told him that the gift of gold purifies the giver. Now it happens 
that the same advice had been given to the Bhargava Rama by 
. Vasistha and other sages, In this connection we have again an 
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allusion to the extirpation of the Ksatriyas and the conquest of 
the earth by Rama‘ B. 13. 84. 31): 


trihsaptakrtvah prihivi 1776 nihksatriya pura | 
lato jitvà mahim krlsndm Ramo rajivalocanah u ete. (X ) 


The next chapter -(85), a long rambling chapter with 168 
stanzas, deals with the mystery, already alluded to above, of the 
birth of Bhrgu, Angiras and Kavi. They are said to be prajdpatis 
and progenitors of many tribes and clans, in fact of the entire 
mankind. l 


Tt will be a surprise to many that our sandals and umbrellas 
we also owe to a Bhrgu. ‘Chapter 95 relates how the practice 
arose of giving umbrellas and sandals to Brahmins at $ráddhas 
and other religious rites. Once upon a time Jamadagni was 
amusing himself by shooting arrows ata distant target, and his 
wife Renuka was fetching the arrows shot by him. Sorély dfflic- 
ted by the scorching heat of the midday sun, she rested just 
for a moment under the shade of an umbrageous tree. Being 
kept waiting, the irascible Bhrgu scolded his wife for her tardi- 
ness, but on learning the real cause of the delay, wanted to shoot 
down the offending sun from his high position in the heavens, 
The frightened luminary comes to him in the guise of a poor 
Brahmin, who tries to dissuade him from carrying out-his'terrible 
threat, but is recognized by the Bhrgu and reprimanded. In the 
end Jamadagni is pacified and receives ‘from the sun the first 
umbrella and the first pair of leather sandals. To make a gift 
of them to Brahmins is highly meritorious. This account of the 
origin of shoes and sandals is, I believe, not found outside the 
Mahabharata, 


In adhy. 98 (of the Vulgate) we have a report by Bhisma of 
a discussion between the Bhargava Sukra and Bali about flowers, 
lamps, aromatics, appropriate to be offered to gods on diverse 
Occasions and the merit accruing from the presentation. 


. Above, while discussing the Dronaparvan version of ‘the 
Sodagarajakiya, I had referred to palpable evidence of the 
“bhrguization” of a legend. We have another illuminating 
ivistance of the process in the next story ( adhy. 99-100 of - the 
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Vulgate) told by Bhisma to Yudhisthira. It is another vefsion of 
the well-known: legend of Nahusa’s fall from heaven. 

Nahusa, when king of the gods, neglected the daily offerings 
to the-gods including the bali, losing thereby some of his spiritual 
power. Subsequently, having oppressed the sages, he was hurled 
down from heaven and turned into a boa by the curse ofa 
Brahmin sage, Bhrgu. 

A simpler version of this legend occurs in the Udyoga ( adhy. 
11-17) and is again alluded to in the Santi (adhy. 342). There 
it is related that Nahusa became extremely arrogant and caused 
the sages to carry his palanquin. While being carried about 
in this way, his foot touched the head of Agastya, who by his 
curse turned him into a boa. The defect in the construction of 
this naive story is very obvious and must have been early noticed 
by the diaskeuasts themselves. Nahusa, by the terms of the boon 
which Brahmi and the gods had foolishly given him, could absorb 
the power of any being on whom he set his eyes. Under these 
circumstances, even the resourceful Agastya could not effective- 
ly curse Nahusa, because Agastya, when kicked by the tyrant, 
being in full view of the other, was ipso facto deprived of all his 
spiritual- power, like all the gods and sages who had been oppress- 
ed by Nahusa and were utterly powerless before him. 

The revised version of the legend in the Anü$sasans stages be- 
forehand a confabulation between Bhrgu and Agastya Agastya 
wants to damn Nahusa but does not know how to. Bhrgu befri- 
ends him and gives him the assurance that he ( Bhrgu) would 
somehow bring about the downfall of the tyrant. Bhrgu, who 
Knows beforehand, by spiritual prevision, that Nahuga was going 
to kick Agastya, proposes to Agastya, in anticipation of it, that 
on à certain day he would sit hidden inside the matted locks of 
the sage and from that position he would curse Nahusa. So when 
the opportune moment came, Bhrgu, possessed of grest lustre, 
addressed Agastya as follows: " Do you shut your eyes, Agastya, 
while I enter into the matted hair of your head ". Having said 
this, Bhrgu of unfading glory and great energy entered into the 
locks of Agastya, who stood still like à wooden post. Soon after, 
Nahusa saw Agastya approach for being yoked to his chariot. 
Bhrgu, who was sitting in the matted locks of Agastya, took 
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care not to look af Nahuss. Fully acquainted with the power 
which the illustrious Nahusa had acquired on account of the boon 
which Brahma had given him, Bhrgu had acted thus. Agastya 
though thus treated by  Nahusa did not yield to anger. 
Then Nahusa urged Agastya with his goad. The pious sage 
Agastya still did not yield to anger. The lord of celestials, him- 
self enraged at thisjpusillanimity, then struck Agastya on the:head 
with his left foot. Wher the sage was thus struck on the head, 
then Bhrgu, who was sitting within the matted locks of Agastya, 
became incensed and cursed the sinful Nahusa saying, " Thou 
hast kicked the head of the great sage, fall down therefore on 
the earth, changed into a boa!" Thus imprecated by Bhrgu, 
who had not been seen, Nahusa forthwith became transformad into 
2 bos and in that form dropped down on the earth, 

Yudhisthira, who had heard a different version of the story 
from Salya, as narrated inthe Udyoga, maintains naturally a 
discreet silence about taese discrepancies and proceeds to ques- 
tion Bhisma about some other matters on which he wanted 
information. 


Next, in the course of a long passage devoted to the p2aise of 
Brahmins, showing that the Brahmins are mightier than even 
the gods, the story of Cyavana is repeated ( adhy. 156 ). 

Cyavana, who had been rejuvenated and cured of bi:ndness 
by the ASvins, had, as we have seen, promised them thet they 
should drink Soma with Indra and the other gods. The gods were 
wavering in their mind, but Indra was adamant. He refused 
to accept the Soma libation in Cyavana’s sacrifice, if thcse low- 
caste ASvins were invited at the same time. When Cyavena was 
going to put his magic in operation, Indra rushes on him with 
9 mountain and thunderbolt, but is instantly paralyzed by Cya- 
vana and brought to submission. Then Cyavana creates a fear- 
some monster, Mada, who is about to gobble up all the gods. 
Beseeched by the gods, who were frightened to death by this ter- 
. rible apparition, Indra apologizes to Cyavana; andthe Asvins, 
patronized by the great wizard, are allowed to share tbe Soma 
libation with the other gods. This story was already rarrated 
to Yudhisthira by the sage Lomasa in the Aranyaka ( achy. 123 
of the Vulgate ). 
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ASVAMEDHAPARVAN , 

An echo of the above story we find early in the course of the 
A$vamedhaparvan. In adhy. 9 we find Agni taunting Indra 
about the humiliation of the latter at the hands of Cyavana, 
which has been just described ( B. 14. 9. 31): 

yatra  Saryàtizh Cyaeano yüjayisyan 
sahasubhyam somam agrhnüád ekah 1 

ta tvam kruddhah pratyasedhih purastac- 
Charyütiyajfiam smara tam Mahendra ॥ 

Agni may have added the story of his own humiliation at the 
hands of another wizard of the same clan, Bhrgu, when he was 
indiserest enough to divulge some secret to Puloman, the seducer 
of Bhrgu's wife Pulomi, but for obvious reasons he does not do so. 


In another digression, the Anugitaparvan, we have an allusion 
to the annihilation of Ksatriyas by the Bhargava Rama, used 
this time for a different purpose ( adhy. 29-30 of the Vulgate). 
It is here made the basis of a homily on the vanity of life. After 
the murder of Arjuna Kartavirya and the extermination of the 
Ksatriyas, the Bhargava Rama was taught by the shades of his 
ancestors that greater than any victory over kings was the con- 
quest of one’s own self : the ascetic ideal. This conquest is made 
by self-mortificution. Thus admonished by his departed ances: 
tors, the Bhargava Rama practised the most austere penances, and 
asa consequence of this excercise of self-control, that highly 
blessed one acquired that supreme felicity which it is so difficult 
to obtain. 


The last Bhargava story of the Mahabharata is the Uttankopà- 
khyana of this parvan (adhy. 53-58 of the Vulgate), which we 
shall next consider. 

After the death of Bhisma, Krsna returns to Dvàraka. On 
his way he meets in a desert the sage Uttanka, who is ready to 
pronounce a malediction on Krsna when he learns that the latter 
had not brought about peace between the contending Kauravas 
and Pandavas, Sri-Krsna pacifies Uttanka by enlightening him 
about his divine nature and divine mission, complaining that 
the Kurus, intoxicated as they were by the pride of pomp and 
power, had not listened to the wholesome advice he had given 
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them for their welfare. At Üttanka's request, Sri-Krsna shows 
him his cosmic form ( rüpam aigvaram ), made popular by the Gita, 
giving him rare boons. 
] This story impels the intelligent Janamejaya to ask Vaisarn- 
pàyana what penances the great Uttanka had practised so that 
he had the temerity to threaten even Visnu (Sri-Krsna). Vai- 
Sampayana replies that it was his supreme devotion to his guru 
that had endowed him with this great spiritual power, and he 
proceeds to relate the story of Uttanka. He relates how 
Uttanka had escaped being eaten by the cannibal king Saudasa 
and obtained the ear-jewels of Saudása's queen Madayanti as fee 
for his guru Gautama, how on the way the ear-jewels were 
stolen by a snake (niga), and how Uttanka recovered them 
from the subterranean world of the Nagas. 

It will be noticed that this Uttankopakhyana is but a variant 
( metrical ) version of Pausyaparvan, s ( prose ) sub-section of the 
Adi (adhy.3), but with some significant differences in the 
details. The dramatis personae are in part different. The precep- 
tor is not Veda, asin the Adi, but Gotama, the husband of 
Ahalya; likewise the king from whom Uttanka gets the ear- 
jewels is here not Pausya but Saudàsa ( Kalmasapada ), who had 
become a cannibal by the curse of some great sage, whom the 
arrogant king had belaboured with & hunter. "Mereover, in the 
first version, the name of the snake is given as Taksaka, the snake 
which had bitten king Pariksit and been the cause of his prema- 
ture death; in the second he remains nameless. The only reason 
for citing the story of Uttanka here, in this paper, is that in the 
ASvamedha version of the story Uttanka is several times called a 
Bhargava, a fact which does not appear from the Adiparvan 
version. We have thus here a documentation for a Bhargava, 
who by the power of his austerities—devotion to one’s guru is a 
kind of tapas—was in a position to curse an avatüra of Visnu him- 
self for his apparent fault in not conciliating the Pandavas and 
the Kauravas and preventing the fratricidal war, and who had 
to be gently pacified: by the great god by showing him his cosmic 
form to support his asservations, 

If we now go back to the Adi. we shall find that this figure 
of Uttanka has been further deftly woven into th e fabric of 
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the epic and not allowed to remain merely as a loose appendage. 
For, in the short metrical tail of the ( prose) Pausyaparvan, it is 
narrated that, after his adventure in the world of the Nagas, 
Uttanka betakes himself straight to the Pandava Janamejaya in 
Hastinapura and prevails upon the king to punish Taksaka for 
causing the death of Pariksit. At Uttanka’s instance Janamejaya 
instituted the snake sacrifice; and at this sacrifice Vaisampayana 
first recited the Mahabharata. Now the Mahabharata that we 
now possess is said to have been recited by the Sita Ugrasravas 
before Saunaka exaetly as he had heard it during the recitation 
of the poem by Vyisa's own pupil Vaisampáyana at the famous 
snake sacrifice which was instituted by king Janamejaya at the 
instigation of Uttanka. Our debt to this Bhargava is therefore 
very obvious. This Uttankopakhyàna contains the last important 
reference in the Mahabharata to the Bhargavas, linking up with 
that in adhy. 3 of the Adi. 


There are stilla few more Bhargava stories in the Maha- 
bharata, the consideration of which I had intentionally postponed 
and to which we shall now turn. 

We run into a nest of Bhargava legends, asa matter of fact, 
already in the fourth sub-section of the Adi, the Paulomaparvan, 
which have not been discussed above. 

The Mahabharata, as is well known, has two variant openings. 
In the first ( Adi 1), when the Sita (or, according to some edi- 
tions, Sauti) Ugrasravas, who is to recite the Mahabharata, pre- 
sents himself at the hermitage of Kulapati Saunaka, during 
the twelve-year sacrificial session inaugurated by the sage in the 
` sacred Naimiga Forest and offers to recite stories for the edifica- 
tion ana entertainment of the guests, the sages assembled there 
express their desire to hear the celebrated Mahabharata ( 1. 
1, 181.) : | 

Janamejayasya yam rajfio Vaisampüyana uktavan V 

yathüvat sa rsis tustya sacre Dvaipüyanajgfiayá V 

vedais caturbhih samita Vyasasyádbhutakarmanah | 

samhilam érotum icchàmo dharmyam papabhayapaham ॥ 
The Sita accordingly commences with some mangaía stanzas 
(1, 1, 20): 
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adyam purusam ?$ünafh puruhitam purustutam \ 
ftam ekaksaram brahma vyaktavyaktam sanàtanam ॥ eto., 


which are followed by a sort of prologue, which latter languishes 
and breaks off somewhere. 

In adhy. 4 of the Adi, we come upon another opening, which 
totally ignores the first! The Sita is re-introduced. The scene 
is the sama, but the programme is changed. Here the assembled 
sages do not themselves order the entertainment, but ask the 
Siita to wait until the Kulapati Saunaka comes. When in the 
next chapter (5), the Kulapati joins the company, after having 
duly performed his round of daily duties, he instead of asking 
the Stita to narrate the Mahabharata, as the sages in the first 
instance had done, tells him, strange to say, to relate first the 
history of the Bhargavas (1. 5. 3): 

tatra vathgam aham pirvam $rotum icchami Bhürgavam \ 
kathayasva kathüm etam kalyah sma $ravane tava M 

The Süta obediently proceeds to relate the history of that 
“ most illustrious family of the Bhrgus, which is honoured even 
by the celestials with Indra, Agni and the Maruts ” (1. 5. 5). Here 
the Bhargava interest is very clear and unmistakable. According- 
ly eight chapters (5-12), which form the Paulomaparvan, are 
entirely consscrated to an account of the wonderful deeds of some 
of the Bhargavas, an account which is not even remotely connect- 
ed in actual fact with the incidents or characters of our epic. 
It is a digression pure and simple, introduced with the very 
obvious object of glorifying the Bhargavas and giving a 
permanent form to some of the Bhargava myths and legends. 
These chapters are a short history of one special branch of the 
Bhargava clan, represented by: Bhreu, Cyavana, Pramati, Ruru 
and Sunaka. The significance of this branch and its connection 
with our version of the Mahabharata will become apparent 
presently. 

Bhrgu, a sage of almost mythical character, the eponymous 
ancestor of the family, is here said to have been created from 
Brahma from the sacrificial fire during Varnna’s sacrifice (216*) ; 


Bhrgur maharsir bhagaviin Brahmanü vai svayamnbhuva V 
Varunasya kratau jatah pavakad iti nah $rutam ti em 
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This interpolated stanza ( found only in N) contradicts the 
statement in the main body of the text (documented joinfly by N 
and 8) to the effect that Bhrgu was born by piercing the heart 
of Brahma (1. 60 40): 
Brahmano hrdayam bhittva nihsrto bhagavdn Bhrguh | 

While Bhrgws wife Puloma was pregnant, the story con- 
tinues (adhy. 5-6), there came to Bhrgu’s hermitage, 
during his absence, a demon (rdaksasa) Puloman, who 
became enamoured of her and wanted to carry her off. 
To make sure of his facts, however, the demon asked Agni whe- 
ther she was really Bhrgu's wife. The fact was that this Pulomà 
was first betrothed to Puloman and afterwards given by her 
father to Bhrgu, and Puloman wanted to have his Pulomà back. 
On getting from Agni an answer in the affirmative, the demon, 
assuming the form of a boar, carried her off On the way Cya- 
vana is born. His lustre instantly reduces to ashes the demonic 
ravisher of his mother and saves her from a very awkward pre- 
dicament. Pulomà returns home safely with the baby. Bhrgu 
only learns of this incident after his return to the hermitage. 
Ineensed at the outrage, he curses god Agni, whom he regards 
as the prime cause of the disaster, saying that Agni would be 
an eater of all things, good and bad ( sarva-bhaksa ). 

There follows in adhy. 8 the story of Ruru, son of Pramati. 
Menak an apsaras, abandons her beautiful daughter near the 
hermitage of the sage SthilakeSa. She is called Pramadvara, 
Pramati arranges her marriage with his son Ruru, who has fallen 
in love with her. Shortly before the celebration of their marriage 
Pramadvara is bitten by a venemous snake and dies, leaving 
Ruru disconsolate. By the miraculous powers of his austere 
penance, this Bhargava gives up half of his life to Pramadvara 
and revives her, and ultimately marries her. Buru takes a vow 
to destroy all the snakes in the world, like Janamejaya before 
him, whose father Pariksit had died as the result of a snake- bite. 
One day Ruru comes across a harmless old snake of the variety 
known as dundubha ( adhy. 9). The snake begs to be spared and 
so Ruru does not kill it. The serpent body only corcealed the 
metamorphosed soul of a sage, who was suffering the effects of a 
curse pronounced on him in a previous birth (adhy. 10). The 
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sage declares akisa to bs the highest duty of a Brahmin. Jana- 
mejaya had once tried to destroy the race of snakes by perform- 
ing a snake sacrifice; they were saved by the Brahmin Astika 
(adhy. 11). Rura subsequently hears the story of Janamejaya’s 
snake sacrifice from his father Pramati (adhy. 12). This story 
of the snake sacrifice as told by Pramati to his son Ruru was 
repeated verbatim by the Stta to Saunaka and forms in our 
version of the Mahabharata the Astikaparvan, the fifth sub-sec- 
tion of the Adi ( adhy. 13-53), 

It will be noticed that from adhy. 4 to adhy. 12 of the Adi, a 
section which, as already mentioned, is entirely concerned with 
the history of a branch of the Bhargava clan, there is no men- 
tion of the Mahabharata af all. Nor is there, as a matter of fact, 
any mention of the epic in the immediate sequel up to adhy. 53 
of the Adil Only in adhy. 53, after having heard first the Bhar- 
gava legends and then the story of the snake sacrifice ( which 
had been previously related by the Bhargava Pramati to his son 
Ruru ), Saunaka at last expresses the desire to hear the Maha- 
bhárata of Krsna Dvaipayana, which was narrated to king Jana- 
mejaya by Vaisampayana in the intervals of that snake sacrifice 
(1,598.92 i): 


Mahabharatam tkyhanam, Pandavindm yasaskaram | 
Janamejayena yat prstah Krsua- Dvaipüyanas tadà ॥ 
$rüvayamüsa vidhival tadd karmaniaresu sah | 

tain aham vidhivat punyam $rotum iccham: vai kathàm i 


This completes our survey of the Bhargava material in the 
Mahabharata. But even this analysis does not give an adeyu- 
ate idea of the total number of Bhargava references in the Great 


1 The following sages should probably further be included among the 
Bhrgus: (1) Arstisena, a sage, mentioned several times in the Aranyaka; 
a legend is told about him in the Baladeva-tirthayatra (Salyaparvan); (2) 
Grisamada, mentioned briefly in the AnuSdsana; (3) Veda, who was the 
teacher of Uttanka and chaplain of Janamejaya and Pausya; (4) Paila, ono 
ofthe pupils of Vyáàsa; and (5) Mündavys, who curses Dharma in the cele- 
brated story ( upGkhyane ) of Animündavya in the Adi. The part they play in 
our epic is small, and therefore they have been ignored in this paper, More- 
over, none of them, except Grtsamada, isactually called a Bhargava in our 
epic. Sri-Krsna himse!f was distantly connected with the Bhàrgavas, being a 
descendant of Yadu, the son of ४७४६४ by the Bhürgavi Devayünl. 
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Epic. The Bhargavas regularly occur as static figures along 
with other ancient sages, in the descriptions of martial combats, 
festiva gatherings, state functions, council meetings and all 
important assemblies. Outstanding incidents of their history 
are frequently alluded to, briefly, even in the course of other 
narratives. The names of their heroes are habitually introduced 
in similes and metaphors: they are the standards of comparison 
( upamüna ), to which everybody else is compared, especially the 
epic heroes. Thus a man is praised by saying that his intelli- 
gence is like that of Sukra. A warrior is eulogized by saying 
that in heroism he was the equal of the Bhargava Rama. Bhisma 
is once praised by saying that he could not be defeated even by 
Rama. In other places the valour and effulgence of Cyavana 
and Aurva are utilized for the sake of a passing comparison. 
The devotion of Sukanyi to her husband Cyavana has been made 
proverbial by constant citation. These details could not be con- 
sidered in the present paper for want of space.’ 


RETROSPECT 


From the legends preserved in our epic it should seem that 
the Bhargavas were a Brahmin clan, perhaps more intimately 
associated with the ancient Ksatriyas than most of the other 
Brahmin clans, being largely connected with them by matri- 
monial ties. Thus Cyavana is said to have married Sukanyà, the 
daughter of king Saryati. Relka had married Satyavati, the 
daughter of king Gadhi of Kanyskubja and sister of the famous 
Visvamitra. Jamadagni's wife Renuka is likewise said to have 
been a princess by birth, being a daughter of king Prasenajit of 
Ayodhyà. The Bhàrgavi Devayani was moreover married to 
king Yayati: the only pratiloma. marriage on record in 
Brahmanical literature. King Vitahavya had been adopted and 
made a Brahmin by a Bhrgu, and his descendants became 
Bhàrgavas. On the other hand some of the ancient Bhirgavas 
seem to have come seriously into conflict with the Ksatrivas, 
The relations of Rama Jamadagnya with the Ksatriyas are so 





A 


well known and have been repeated above so often that it is 


1 Even these may be considered later, ifa suitabie opportunity presents 
itself, 
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unnecessary to dilate upon them here. But even in the case of 
Aurva and Jamadagni, the epic has to relate conflicts with the 
Ksatriyas, which have been alluded to above. 

In these conflicis the Bhargavas are represented in our epic 
as irascible sages, domineering, arrogant, unbending and revenge- 
ful. To our epic bards they are at the same time omniscient 
and omnipotent Supermen, who had become so chiefly by virtue 
of their rigid austerities and the magical or spiritual’ powers 
acquired by them. Owing to these occult powers, the Bhargavas 
were like gods walking on earth, or rather greater than mere 
gods. Thus Bhrgu pronounces a curse on Àgni—a god fervently 
lauded and worshipped by the simple Aryans—for no fault of his. 
He also cursed ( according to one version ) Nshusa, who had been 
elected king of gods and who had become arrogant and irreligious 
owing to this sudden elevation to power. The wizard Cyavana 
paralyzed the arm of the recaicitrant Indra, a high god of the Vedic 
Aryans. Jamadagni would shoot down the Sun, another Aryan 
god. The Bhargava Uttanka, when about to curse Sr1-Krspa, 
the supreme god of the Bhagavatas or Vaisnavas, was gently 
pacified by the avatara. The kings of the earth are of course like 
vermin before these Bhárgavas. The mighty Haihayas tremble be- 
fore the infant Aurva, who blinds them by his effulgence, and 
they have to beg for mercy on their bended knees. King Kusika 
grovels at the feet of Cyavana and meekly submits to all varie- 
ties of indignities for fear that the great sage might curse him, 

Bhrgu, the eponymous ancestor of the Bhargavas, was one of 
the prajapatis. While the other prajdpatis like Daksa are said to 
have issued from different limbs of Brahmi, Bhrgu is represent- 
ed as having sprung from Brahma’s heart, the noblest of the in- 
ternal organs of man or god. In another context in our epic, it 
is implied that Bhrgu was the greatest of the maharsis, though his 
name is not included even in the list of the famous Seven Sages. 

But the Bhargava most popular with our bards is surely Rama 
Jamadagnya. The bards love to dwell on his martial exploits, 
repeating them whenever the slightest opprtunity for it presents 
itself. The shadow of this colossus overspreads the entire epic, 
excepting the short tail at the end of the poem. In our epic he 

is not yet a full-fledged acatara, but on the high way to be ele- 
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vated to that rank, surreptitious efforts being made to make the 
epic document his divinity. He conquers the whole world, alone 
and unaided; such is tha prowess of his fierce austerities. He 
frees the earth of the burden of Ksatriyas thrice seven times and 
makes the gift of the earth to KaSyaps, his priest, who divides 
it among Brahmins. Rama fights even the enemies of the gods, 
with the same assurance and success, enemies whom the gods 
themselves could not subdue, As the Bhargava Rama is the 
perfect warrior ( sarvasastrabhriam varah, a phrase the bards love 
to apply to him ), three of the leading warriors of the Kaurava 
army—Bhisma, Drona and Karna—are said to have been initiated 
into the science of arms by Rama Jamadagnya, though the latter 
according to the epic itself, lived at the end of the Tretà Age and 
the Kuru-Pàndava war took place af the end of the Dvapara. 


The epic contains a number of episodes ( upakhydnas ) relat- 
ing to the Bhargavas, such as, the Aurvopakhyana ( Adi), Kārta- 
viryopakhydna ( Aranyaka ), Ambopakhyana ( Udyoga), Vipulo- 
pakhyana ( Santi), and Uttankopakhyana ( A$vamedha), and so 
on. The entire Pauloma and a large section of the Pausya, two 
independent sub-parvans of the epic, are also devoted to the legends 
of the Bhargavas. Besides these there are important discus- 
sions and discourses attributed to some of the celebrated Bhar- 
gavas, such as the Bhrgu-Bharadvaja~samvada, the Cyavana- 
Kusika~samvada and the Markandeya~samasy4. 

Another striking feature of these Bhargava legends in our 
Mahabharata is the frequent repetition of these legends on 
different occasions in the course of the epic. Thus the legend of 
Uttanka, the myth of the altercation between Cyavana and 
Indra, the story of Drona’s obtaining weapons from the Bhargava 
Rama, and the account of Karna’s pupilship under him, is each 
told twice, in different contexts.: The legend of the birth of 
Jamadagni and Rama is related in all four times. That the 
Bhargava Rama exterminated the Ksatriyas thrice seven times 
is mentioned ten times, in nearly identical form (trihsaptakrtvah 
prthivi kria nthksatriya pura, which appears to have been a slogan 
of the bards); but the humiliation of the pride of the Ksatriyas 
by the Bhargava Rama is mentioned about a score of times. 


It is to be noted that the Bhargavas spring into this promi- 
9 [ Annals, B.O. R.L ] 
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nence all of a sudden in the Mahabharata. We look in vain for 
any reflection of their phenomenal power and glory in the Yedic 
literature.! There the Bhàrgavas are frequently alluded io as 
devoted to the fire-cult and they appear in the role of a group of 
ancient fire priests. They are said to have procured fire for 
mankind. In the Battle of Ten Kings, the Bhargavas are men- 
tioned with the Druhyus. In many passages they are associated 
with the Angirases. The Atharvaveda is also known as Bhregv- 
angiras, and it seems certain that both the Bhrgus ani the 
Angirases dabbled a great deal in the black art and were fared 
on that account. That they probably came into conflict with 
other clans and especially perhaps the Ksatriyas is indicated 
by the fact that in the last-named Veda the name of Bhrzu is 
chosen to exemplify the dangers incurred by those who oppress 
Brahmins. The Sriijaya Vaitahavyas succumb as the result of 
an attack on Bhrgu. The Aitareya Brahmans shows Bhrgu 
in a similar light. 

Thus we see that the Vedic references give no ground for ex- 
plaining the eminence of the ancient Bhargavas implied by the 
epic account. These references supply nevertheless rudimentary 
clues of ideas and sentiments which were probably magnified in 
the imagination of the remote descendants of a powerful ancient 
clan, influenced strongly by the cult of ancestor worship. Th 1s, for 
example, the close connection of the Bhrgus with the fire cu may 
perhaps serve to explain the part that Agni plays in many of the 
Bhargava legends in the Mahabharata.. The Cyavana-Asvzins le- 
gend of the epic finds some support in the statement of the Rzveda 
to the effect that the ASvins rejuvenated Cyavana, makinz him 
“acceptable to his wife and a husband of maidens.” The 
Brahmanas amplify this account. The connection of the Ehrgus 
with the Atharvaveda explains the element of witchcraft -n the 
Bhargava legends of our epic, such as, for example, the ravival 
of the dead by the Bhargava Sukra, or the paralyzing of the arm 
of Indra by Cyavana and of the creation of the monster called 
Mada, mentioned above. That the Bhrgus had in som» way 
championed the cause of Brahmins against other clans is, as 


1 Macdonell and Keith, 78416 Index, vol. 2, p. 109. 
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already mentioned, supported by a reference in the Afharvaveda. 
Their intimate association with the Angirases implied in the 
Vedic literature is reflected faithfully in many of the stories 
and genealogies of our epic. 


Taking a collective view of these Bhargava references in the 
Great Epic, we cannot avoid the conclusion that the Bhargava 
heroes occupy a surprisingly large portion of the canvas— which 
is said to depict the Bharata War—filling up as they do much of 
the available space of the background. And if is more than 
prohable that ifthe epic is examined yet more minutely, still 
further evidence of Bhargava material, hitherto undiscovered, 
will be brought to light. The figures of the Bhargavas have also 
been magnified to colossal proportions, painted with a thick 
brush and in vivid colours. Their myths and legends are uniform- 
ly distributed over the entire extent of the Great Epic with the 
execption of some short and unimportant parvans ( 10 and 15-18) 
at the end (comprising in al] not more than 2500 stanzas, a 
negligible fraction of the epic), books on which the average _ 
reader of the poem bestows but scant attention. In short, the 
Bhargavas are represented in our epic throughout as the people, 
How does that come about? — ' Cui bono?”,as the Roman 
lawyer would have asked. 

To imagine that all this fulsome eulogy liberally showered 
upon the heroes of the Bhargavas, and the interminable repeti- 
tion of their stories and legends are entirely unconscious—at 
least unintentional—and without any ulterior motive, being just 
ordinary features of epic treatment, would be indeed naive. In 
the first place, we have very clear and definite evidence of the 
fact that our epic has been consciously and deliberately expanded 
atleast in one instance: the surreptitious addition of a bunch of 
Bhargava legends to the Kuru~Pandava epic in the shape of the 
so-called Paulomaparvan in the Adi, which is entirely made up 
of Bhargava legends and has not even the remotest intrinsic con- 
nection with the story of the epic. Then we have equally clear 
and definite evidence of the tendentious “ bhrguization " of older 
legends, which occur in the epic itself in two forms, one with 
and the otber without some important Bhargava element, to wit, 
the Stories of Sixteen Kings ( SodaSarajakiya ) and the Nahusa- 
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Agastya legend. We have also noticed that our Mahabharata 
contains two variant openings, one of whichis clearly inspired 
by a Bhargava,' both fortunately preserved by the conservative 
instinct of the redactors, helped by a process of. conflation pecu- 
liar to the Mahabharata, which tolerates a close juxtaposition of 
discrepant versions. We have further indirect testimony of the 
effort made to connect some Bhargava or other with the propaga- 
tion of the epic. We are thus told that it was the Bhargava 
Uttanka who instigated Janamejaya to undertake the snake 
sacrifice at which the Mahabharata was first publicly recited. 
Our Astika is that tale which was narrated to the Bhargava 
Ruru by his father Pramati. And last but not least, we must 
take account of the very important fact that the Kulapati Sau- 
naka himself, before whom the Mahabharata is said to have been 
recited by the Sita Ugrasravas, was also a Bhargava! So when 
Saunaka says that he wants to hear the history of the Bhargavas 
before anything else (1.5.3): 
tatra vamsam aha? pur vat $rotum icchümi Bhürgavam V, 

the reason for this peculiar predilection of the host of the Stita is 
very evident. 

But if might be contended that we are unnecessarily empha- 
sizing the Bhargava element; that the Mahabharata was or has 
come to be an encyclopaedia of Brahmanic tradition and it there- 
fore contains also all the Bhargava legends—in a slightly exagge: 
rated form perhaps. `The epic itself says (1. 56. 33 ): 

yad thasti tad anyatra yan nehasli na tat kvacit | 
That is undoubtedly true, to a certain extent. One can, however, 
easily convince oneself that the diaskeuasts who boldly conceived 
the colossal ides of converting the popular Epic of the Bharatas 
into the Encyclopaedia Brahmanica, though generally catholic 
in their selection of Brahmanic iegends and doctrines, and ecle- 
ctic as regards their religious and philosophical outlook, yet they 

1 This was noticed by Holtzmann, Das Mahabharata, vol, 2 (1893), p. 12. 
" Ks liegt hier die Einleitung des Mahabharata der Bhargava vor, gerade 
wie im Gesetzbuche des Manu die Fassung-der Bhargava sich eingedrüngt 
hat”, He did not follow, however, this fruitful idea any further, being misled 
by the immediate sequel. “Unser Mahübharata," he remarks, “ kehrt aber 


sofort wieder zur anderen Fassung zurück. Im Folgenden erzählt nicht 
Pramati den Ruru, sondern, wie früher, Ugrasravas dem Saunaka”, 
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were probably not entirely without their preferences and preju- 
dices, and that they do not apportion anything like the same 
amount of space and breadth of treatment to the myths and 
legends of other Brahmanic families such as the Agastyas, Atre- 
yas, Kanvas, Kasyapas, Gautamas, Vàsisthas, and so on. The 
legends of these other families or clans are by no means entirely 
ignored in our Mahabharata, but they are comparatively few in 
number and hardly ever repeated. They appear like negligible 
details on the vast canvas of the epic and are easily lost sight of 
in this colossal accumulation of apparently most heterogeneous 
elements, which are all the same carefully balanced so as to pro- 
duce & more or legs homogeneous impression. Very differently 
treated are the Bhargava legends in our Mahabharata. To make 
any impression by the side of the titanic figures of the old epic 
like Bhisma and Karna, Krsna and Arjuna, the Bhargavas had to 
be magnified a great deal and their legends, which were probably 
not so well known then as now, had to berepeated. And we 
accordingly find that the legends have been repeated, so often 
that the redactors themselves must have in time come to believe 
in them; and the figures have been magnified, so liberally 
that they appear almost to eclipse the heroes of the Great Epic 
itself. 

Just for the sake of contrast, we might compare the other 
great epic of India, the Ramayana, for Bhargava references. 
That epic also is a Brahmanic epic, containing a host of Brah- 
menic legends and stories. The result of his quest for Bhargava 
references will astonish the reader. The references are remark- 
ably few and extremely meagre. About our Bhrgu, a vibhiiti of 
Sri-Krsna, the only thing recorded in the Ramayana is that his 
wife was decapitated by Visnu! Cyavana has been introduced 
in Valmiki’s epic, only to narrate'some stories. The solitary refer- 
ence to our Rama Jàmadagnya ( sarvasastrabhridi varah ) has been 
noticed above; it is the one in which he challenges Rama 
Dasarathi and is worsted in the encounter! We learn nothing 
more about Jamadagni from the Ramayana than the bald fact 
that he was slain by Arjuna Kartavirya. Aurva, who as an in- 
fant had blinded the Haihayas by his effulgence, is not mentioned 
ab all, so far 88 I know, Comment is superfluous. 
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Now there can be no question that all this Bhargava material 
in our present Mahabharata is entirely foreign to the plan of the 
original saga of the Bharatas, occurring as it does almost wholly 
in the episodic portion of the epic. There should be, therefore, 
in my opinion no hesitation in concluding that in our version of 
ihe Mahābhārata there is a conscious—nay deliberate— weaving 
together or rather stitching together of the Bharata legends with the 
Bhargava stories. 

The question how precisely this Bhargava element, which we 
find concentrated mostly in the updikhydnas, came into the cycle 
of the Bharata legends is intriguing, but unfortunately the answer 
is largely a matter of speculation. Even according to the tradi- 
tional view, it was not the work of Vyasa, the reputed author of 
the Mahabharata, because the diaskeuasts have been fortunately 
frank enough to admit that his work, the Bharata, which origin: 
ally consisted merely of 24,000 stanzas, had no episodes to speak 
of ( 1. 1. 61 ) : 


caturvimsatisihasrim cakre Bharatasamhitim \ 
upakhydnair vind tavad Bharatam procyate budhaih u 

It could again hardly have been the work of Vaisampiyana, 
the direct pupil of Vyasa, according to tradition, who is said to 
have recited the Bharata of Vyasa, in the presence of Vydsa 
himself, as he had been taught by his guru, during the intervals 
of the short snake sacrifice celebrated by king Janamejaya. 

The case was different with the next recorded recitation of 
the Mahabharata: it was by the Sut, Ugrasravas in the presence 
of the Bhargava Saunaka during the twelve-year sacrifice in- 
stituted by the latter. Even before the recitation commences, 
Saunaka explicitly asks the Süta, who had come there to recite his 
Mahabharata, to narrate first of all the history of the Bhargavas 
and, as directed by his host, the Süta obediently does so. There 
is a very clear shifting of the centre of gravity. Here we 
have a different milieu and a different interest. The scene 
changes from the bustling and scintillating pageantry of the 
Kaurava Court to the reflective calm and leisure of the sylvan 
retreat of the Bhrgus 

Few scholars, [ imagine, would now be inclined to deny that 
our epic text has undergone momentous alterations in the course 
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of its long and eventful history. Itis now generally recognized 
that the Bharata, like the popular lays, ballads and early epics of 
all countries and all people, has always been a fluid text, adjusted 
io the varying needs of the occasion and the differing tastes of 
the audience. No disparagement or condemnation of the text is 
thereby implied. The process is quite normal, inevitable and in 
& wider sense wholly right. To continue to be a vital force in 
the life of a progressive people, the epic must be a slow~chang- 
ing book. The fact of expurgation and elaboration is only an 
outward indication of its being a book of inspiration and guidance 
in life, and not merely a book lying unused and forgotten on a 
dusty book-shelf. And this is no drawback in the case of our 
text. Therein lies on the contrary its capital interest and impor- 
tance for us. Itis a rapid-motion picture reel of many ages 
of Indian culture—not necessarily factitive history—arranged in 
a naive fashion, something like the sculptured panels on the 
gateways and the railings of the Buddhist Stüpa at Sanchi or the 
mural frescoes of Ajanta— with scenes telescoped all in one plane, 
without much regard to perspective or perhaps with its own pecu- 
liar technique of perspective. 

As already remarked, it seems probable that in the formative 
period of the epic a powerful Bhargava influence—direct or indi- 
rect—has been at work, so to say behind the scenes, in shaping our 
epic for us. This element had obviously obtruded itself upon 
the original nucleus, certainly after the time of the original 
author Vyasa and probably after that of Vaisarnpayana. The 
next traditional link, however, in the transmission of the epic is 
the Suita. Is the Stta then responsible for the conversion of the 
Bharata into the Mahabharata ? Now I do not doubt that some 
of the Sūtas probably were gifted versifiers, able to compose er 
tempore short bardic poems and to improvise lays to suit them to 
the varying tastes and requirements of the audience. But if we 
consider these Sütas capable of composing on the spur of the 
moment such masses of narrative episodes and didactic discours- 
es as we find in our Mahabharata, we shall be crediting these 
minstrels with an accomplishment far beyond their natural capa- 
city. Nobody is, however, so credulous nowadays as to imagine 
the Süta as the author of those extensive innovations that must 
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have been necessary in order to convert a heroic poem of about 
24,000 stanzas (taking the traditional figure as a rough guide 
for our speculations) into an encyclopaedia of the present di- 
mensions. 

We are not in any case, as far as I can see, constrained to ac- 
cept every single statement of the epic in its exact literal sense. 
And when I say that, I mean no disparagement either of the text ; 
far from it. Our epic does not pretend to be a dry, prosaic, matter- 
of-fact chronicle, nor a statistical history in the modern sense, 
based upon a laboriously compiled critical apparatus. If ic were 
that, it would surely not have lived for 2500 years. We hzve on 
the shelves of our libraries hundreds of ponderous tomes and com- 
pendiums of national and world history, prepared along aprroved 
lines by laborious professors of history. But hardly anybody 
reads these works twice, and they are mostly forgotten, ir a ge- 
neration or two, by an ununderstanding and uugrateful posterity. 
The Mahabharata never was a scientific chronicle of tha. type 
and it would be egregious folly to regard it as such. It is above 
all an inspired poem. It was actually regarded by later gənera- 
tions as a Kavya: 

kriam mayedam bhagavan küvya?a paramapijitam V, 

the highest type of Indian poetry, like its sister epic, the 3àm&- 
४७108. It was before everything else a work of art, creative art, 
idealistic in conception, informed with deep religious feeling, 
permeated by a conscious didactic purpose, focussed more on 
ideas and ideals than on facts and figures, in which people were 
not interested then so much as now: a work in which a moral 
was conveyed by a parable, an elusive truth by a tangible facile 
myth. And to the inspired creators of a traditional book cf that 
type we must at least allow poetic licence and common imagi- 
nation. 

The entire story that the Sata had heard the epic at/its first re- 
citation by Vaisampayana and reproduced it verbatim at Saunaka’s 
bidding, having committed it to memory after a single hearing, is 
so obviously unnatural and improbable that it seems clearly more 
appropriate to regard it merely as a poetic fiction, a "frame-sSory", 
the most popular of Indian devices of literary composition. But 
there is no symbolism without a basis, however difficult it may 
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be for us to reach the elusive subconscious or unconscious. To 
my mind, the frame-story of our Mahabharata is directly an un- 
conscious admission of the fact that the Bharata had af a critical 
stage of its evolution passed into the sphere of influence of the 
Bhrgus, through the medium of the wandering minstrel. The 
Bhargava influence is implied in the person of the Kulapati 
Saunaka. The Sita, who used to recite the poem in the Heroic 
Age, is kept on, with due regard to traditional usage, to give 
the new recension a setting appropriate to it and indicating the 
source af the same time. 

The influence of the Bhargavas in the narrative portion of 
the Great Epic is very evident and can hardly be disputed, 
But their influence in an entirely different sphere, though iess 
tangible and therefore more difficult to demonstrate, is to my 
mind nevertheless probable: I mean the incorporation into the 
epic of large masses of didactic material, concentrated chiefly im 
the Santi and Anuéüsans, especially so far as it concerns ths 
Dharma and Niti elements. Though the philosophy of the Maha- 
bharata is often times rather shaky, being in places abstruse and 
confused, and though the religious beliefs which find expression 
there are perplexingly eclectic, oscillating between Vaisnavism 
and Saivism, between Henotheism and Pantheism, there can be 
no two opinions about the fact that the Mahabharata offers & 
very sound and complete exposition of Dharma and Niti accord- 
ing to Indian theorists, a feature which has given this venerable 
old monument of Indian antiquity its rank as Smrti and its 
abiding value and interest to the Hindus, nay to all true childern 
of Mother India. 

Now it happens that Dharma and Niti are just the two topics 
in which the Bhrgus had specialized and with which their names 
are prominently associated. The connection of the Bhargava 
Sukra with Niti, which is proverbial in the Mahabharata, is so 
patent that it does not need to be especially pointed out, The 
connection of the Bhrgus with the Dharmasastra is perhaps not. 
so well known, but is nevertheless equally certain. One has 
only to recall that, according to a tradition preserved in the work 
itself, our Manusmrti, the most famous and popular of ancient 
Indian works bearing on the Dharmasiastra, is the ancient Code 

10 [ Annals, B. O. R., I.] 
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-of Manu in the form in which it was communicated to mankind 
by Bhrgu and is therefore even commonly known as the Bhrgu- ! 
samhita, an explanation which I see not the slightest reason to 
question or doubt. Itis also recognized that there is intimate. 
-connection between the Mahabharata and the Manusmrti, The 
Manusmrti, it may be pointed out, has an introduction not unlike 
in conception to the first chapter of our epic : a few stanzas agree 

“to some extent even in their wording. The opinions of Manu 
have been frequently cited in our Mahabharata (ify eva?» Manur 
abravit). According to Bühler's computation, there are about 260 
"stanzas of the Manusmrti, that is nearly 10 per cent of the total, 
which are again found verbatim (or with only slight variations ) 
in parvans 3, 12 and 16 alone of the Great Epic. Then on the side 
of the Mahabharata, Dharma is the foundation on which the 
whole stately edifice of the Great Epic has been reared, and toa 
great extent also the material of which if is composed. Our Maha- 
bharata is itself a dharma-granthz, The hero of the epic is Dharma- 
raja, himself a son of Dharma; heis Dharma incarnate. The 
‘Bharata war was a dharma-yuddha $ yato dharmus tato jayak. The 
field of battle was a dharma-kse!ra. Nirayans incarnated himself 
'88 Sri-Krsna to restore the fallen Dharma. The essence of the 

“book ( Bhàrata-saávitr? ), embodying the moral of the story, is given 

as ( B. 18. 5, 62 £.): 

ürdhvabühur viraum esa na ca kagcie chrnoti me | 
dharmad arthas ca kamas ca sa kimartham na sevyate tt 
na jatu kamdn na bhayan na lobhad 
dharma?h tyajej jivitasyapi hetoh | 
nityo dharmah sukhaduhkhe tv anitye 
jivo nilyo hetur asya tv anityah M 


The infiltration of masses of Bhargava material in the shape 
-of Bhargava myths and legends, the manner of its treatment, 
and even that strange admixture of the Epic with the Dharma- 
-and Niti elements, which latter especially has so long puzzled. 
many inquirers into the genesis of the Mahabharata, thus appear 
to find a simple and straightforward explanation in the assump- 
tion of an important unitary diaskeuasis of the epie under very. 
strong and. direct Bhargava influénce. But this does not at all 
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imply that the text- has remained untouched after this first di- 
askeuasis; far from it. Like all traditional works, it was s slow— 
changing book; and additions and alterations, as already remark- 
ed, must have been made in it continuously throughout its long 
-history of about 2500 years. | 

These further additions were in the main probably made in 
the first Instance by the Bhargavas themselves in the centuries 
that immediately followed the first important diaskeuasis under 
Bhargava supervision, since it is most likely that just asthe dif- 
ferent collections of Vedic hymns, the various Brahmanas and 
the ritualistic manuals were all, for some time, the closely gua- 
rded property of diverse Vedic schools and families of sages, 
which had respectively cultivated and developed them, so also 
our remodelled Bharata, now elevated to the rank of the Fifth 
Veda, must have remained for some time in the exclusive pos- 
session of the Bhargavas as their close literary preserve. That 
would, in my opinion, account for the apparent homogeneous 
character of this heterogeneous mass: it all came from different 
hands, but out of the same mould. 

If the above considerations have any validity, they might help 
us to lift up a corner of the thick veil enveloping our Great Epic 
and allow us to have a covert peep into its history. Such & peep 
would show that there existed in India, in very ancient times 

.an epic poem of about 24,000 stanzas, attributed to Vyasa (the 
" Expander"), which described in great detail the Bharata War 
and sang the glory of the Pandavas. This heroic poem, the 
Bharata, which used to be recited by the Sütas mostly at royal 
courts and had in course of time become very popular, was at a 
critical stage of its history appropriated by the Bhrgus ( who had 
certainly specialized in the Dharma- and Nitisastra and probably 
also developed leanings towards Visnuism), with the idea of deve- 
loping the epic into a vehicle of popular instruction and edifica- 
tion combined with entertainment. These anchorites, full of age- 
old wisdom and wonderful masters of the art of myth-weaving, 
took from the Sütas the Bharata and gave back to the world the 
Mahabharata, the same book yet different. In the process of the 
redaction by the Bhrgus, the work, naturally and to an extent 
unconsciously, received that characteristic and indelible stamp 
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which was predetermined by the eventful history, the naturaf 
proclivities, the special endowments, and the peculiar “ Weltan- 
schauung" of the Bhrgus. This little episode in its history necess-- 
arily gave our poem the anomalous character of an Epos and 
* Rechtsbuch " combined. It may be surmised that this remodel- 
led Bharata remained for some considerable time in the hands 
of the Bhárgavas, who had developed it and so to say re-created: 
it, a8 their exclusive literary property, and they exploited it 
thereafter and propagated it in their own way. The colossal: 
success of this Bhargava recension of the ancient Epic of the 
Bharatas, a success which in one sense was richly deserved, was 
the indirect cause of the neglect and subsequent disappearance: 
of the original heroic poem, which must have still existed at the 
time of the composition of the A$valayana Grhya Sütra. Like 
other branches of the hieratic literature; when the epic at last 
passed out of the hands of the Bhrgus and became the common 
property of the literati of India, it still remained 8 fluid text, not 
entirely closed to minor alteration and expansion, but retained 
its character as a traditional work, revered and cherished by the- 
people as the work of Maharsi Vyasa and serving still as a 
vehicle of popular education, inspiration and edification as in- 
tended by the Bhrgus. The further we pursue the study of the 
traces of Bhargava influence on the Epic of the Bharatas, the 
clearer, it seems to me, will become the history of our Maha- 
bharata, the Great Epic of Bharatavarsga. 


; 
AN ANALYSIS OF AUTHORITIES QUOTED IN THE 
S&RNGADHARAPADDHATI 
BY 
Prof. Dr. HAR DUTT SHARMA, M. A, Ph. D. 


It was in 1888 that Prof. P, Peterson edited the Sarngadhara- 
paddhati in the Bombay Sanskrit Series No, 37 and remarked in 
the ‘ Prefatory Note to the Text Pa 

‘A full critical apparatus, with notes to the book, and an 
Íntroduetory Sketch of the Literature embraced in it, will appear 
in a second volume, which I hope to put out next year.’ 


But the promised volume never appeared, Today we do not 
even know as to what authors or works are quoted in the Sp 
(— Sarngadharapaddhati ) If we want to refer to any author 
we must go through the whole book and then only find the infor- 
mation desired for. And now, Sp. has even gone óut of print. 
Hence, in order to facilitate the work of scholars, it is proposed 
to give the names of authors and works quoted in | Sp. together 
with the numbers of the verses ascribed to them in Peterson’s 
edition. Information about these authors and works and cross 
references to other anthologies, poetical works, eto, I reserve 
for some future occasion, I have only indicated under the name 
of each poet (in Italics) if he is quoted in Saduktikarna- 
mrta ( = Skm. ), Kavindravacanasamuccaya ( = Kvs.), Subhd- 
sitavali ( = Sbhv. ) and Jalhana’s Süktimuktàvali ( = Sml. ) as 
described by R, G. Bhandarkar, Repsrt, 1887-91, pp. i-liv. 

The brackets enclose the total number of verses ascribed to a 
work or author. i 


1 अकालजलद (1)-717 | 6 «aer (2) Skin; Kos; Sm. 
2 अचल Skm.; Kvs.; Kml. (3 )- 3763, 3917. 
784, 3564, 3803. ` 7 (me) अभिनन्द See अभिनन्द्‌ 
3 अच्युत Kus, ( 2 )-1108, 1185. above ( 2 )-1090, 3485, 
4 अळुतपुण्य ( 2 )-3528, 9680. 8 अभिनवणप्त (1 )-1152. 
5 अनन्तदेव (1 )-150, 9 आभिेरामपशुपाति (1) 533. 


11 [ Annals, B. O. R. I.] 
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10 अमरुक Skm, ; Rvs., Sml. Sbho. 
(28)-3386, 3388, 3395, 3416, 
3424, 3465-67, 3486, 3535, 3544- 
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3376-78, 3410, 3503, 3566, 3644, 
3676, 3744, 3795, 3927, 3977-78, 
3998, 4069, 4082, 


46, 3551, 3558, 3575, 3668, 3673, | 37 कुमारदास Skm.; Kvs.; Sbhv. 


3682-83, 3402, 3706-7, 3715, 
3740-41, 3747, 3847. 

11 agaaga Sbhv. (1)-3935. 

12 अरसीठक्कुर (1 )-76. 

13 अगद 8080. (1 )-3613. 

14 अबन्तिबमन Skim. Sbhv; Sml. (2) 
3604, 3835, 

15 आकाशपोलि (2) 3428, 3515. 

16 आानन्द्देब ( 1 )-506. 

17 आनन्दबधन Skm.; Sbhv.; Sml. (3) 
898, 908. 920. 

18 आसीनगरप्रा कारप्रशास्ति 1 )-89, 

19 इन्दुराज (1 )-1052. 

20 (भट्ट ) इन्दुराज ७/०. इन्दुभड ( 2 )- 
1212, 3580. . 

21 इन्द्रकांबे (5 )-84, 948, 1082, 1130, 
4078. 

22 इन्द्रासिह Sbhv. ( 1 )-3968. 

23 उद्धीयकाबि (1) 3663. 

24 उत्कट ( 1} 576 

25 उत्पलराज Skm. ; Kus. (1)-1017. 

26 उत्पेक्षाब्ठभ ( 8 )-88 28-24, 

24 उमापतिधर Skm. ; 8ml. (2 )-78, 

3490. 

28 कपिलरुद्र Sbhv. ( 1 ) 3787. 

29 कपोलकावि (1) 3315, 

30 कमलायध Sim. ; 8087, (1 )-3922. 

31 कपूरकावि (1)-1027. 

32 कणोत्पल Skm. (1 ) 3674. 

` 38 कलश Sbhv. (1)-3845. 

34 काबरत्न Sn, (1 )-1119. 

35 कवीश्वर (1 )-3975. 

36 कालिदास 877. ; Kus. ; Sbhw. 
Siml. ( 26 )-414, 544, 760, 3268, 


Sml. ; (4)-3344, 3356, 3554, 3897- 

38 फुमारभड Sbhv.i( 1 )-3691. 

39 gua (1 )-119. 

40 छष्ण Skm, ; Sbhv. (1 )-1135. 

41 æg (2 )-3909, 3882. 

42 Jag ( 1 )-175. 

43 कृष्णामिश्र Skm. ; Sbhv, (5 )-106, 
455, 878, 3081, 4067. 

44 काक Skm. (19 )-3142-48, 3219- 
90. 

45 क्रीडाचन्द्र ( 1)-96. 

46 क्षेमेन्द्र Sbhv. (61) 195, 206-7, 286, 
335, 378-79, 428-32, 590, 1504- 
27, 3076, 3078, 3474, 3623, 3647, 
3765, 3832, 3853, 3987, 4029-30, 
4035-37, 4041, 4046-53, 4137. 

47 खङ्गकोश ( 10 )-4634-43. 

48 गणदेव (1 )-818. 

49 गण्डगोपाल (1 )-3906. 

50 गन्धर्दापिका (1)-3259. 

51 गळज्जळवासुदेव (1 )-3389, 

52 गाङ्कदेब (1) 982, 

53 गुणाकर 8/7. गणाकरभद्र (9 )- 
1570-76, 3913-14, 

51 गोपादित्य Sbhv. (1 )-3662. 

55 गोपालदेव (1 )-4099. 

56 si az Siem. MAE ( 2)-239, 882. 

57 गोवर्धन (1 )-3400. 

58 गोवर्धनाचार्य Skm. ( 1 )-466, 

59 गोविन्दराज Sbh०. ( 1)-925. 

60 (ag) गोविन्दराज See गोविन्दराज 
above (1) 1031, 

6] गोबिन्द्राजदेब (4 )-87, 571, 3261, 
3457. 


3271, 3289, 3296, 3317-18, 3329, | 62 चन्द्र (1 )-863. 
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63 चन्द्रक 50/0.-चन्दक ( 2 )-3868, 
3596. 

64 चन्द्रकार्वे ( 3 )-769, 848-49. 

65 चन्द्रदेव (2) 177, 871. 

66 चाणक्य 6) 140, 334, 354, 413, 
418, 452. 

67 छमच्छमिकारत्त (17-3455. 

68 San Sm, ; Kus. ; Sml. (1)-98 

69 जघनस्थलीघटक -( 1)-3354. 

70 ज्यगुप्त 8०. ( 1)-3909. 

71 suggieu (2)-3275 -76« 

72 जयदत्त (35 )-1674-1708. 

73 जयदेव Skm.; 19010, ; Sml. (25 )- 
69, 80, 3380, 3431, 3460-61, 34- 
81-82, 3498-3500, 3502, 3520, 
3548-50, 8609, 3617, 3658, 3681, 

- 9686-87, 3697, 3704, 3820. 

74 जयमाधव Sim. ; Sbho ; Sml. ( 5 )- 
151, 3653, 3801, 3848-49, 

75 जयबर्धन Sm. ; Sbho. ; Sml. (1)- 
896. 

76 जीबनाग Sbhv. (1 )-3890. 

77 ज्ञीबनायक ( 1 ) 951. 

78 (भदन्त ) ज्ञानवमन्‌ (1 )-971. 

79 चरिलाचन Kus. ; Sm. (3 )-186-87, 
161. 

80 त्रिविक्रम Sem- ARER (3 )- 
136, 3448, 3459, 

81 त्रिविक्रमभठठ Sohv. (8)-142, 159, 
162, 191, 3309, 3539, 3641, 3865. 

82 दृग्धसरण ( ;. ) 3449, 

83 दण्डिन्‌ Sim. ; Ks, ; Sml. (19 )- 
127, 275, 449, 818, 540, 546, 
948, 558, 569-70, 3080, 3365, 
3293-94, 3642, 3655, 3997, 4023 
4068. 

84 दामोद्रगप्त 8080, ( 1)-3967. 

85 दामोद्रदेव Skm.; Kus. ; Soho. 
(4 )-1216, 4100, 4109, 4116. 

86 Rasta (1 )-8986. 


79 


87 दिविरकिशोरक (1 ) 574. ^ p 
88 दीपक Sbhv. (3 ) 24, 3751, 4039. 
89 दुर्गसेन Sbhv. (1 )-3889. 

90 देवगण ( 1)-453. 

91 देवगणदेब (10)-256, 463, 4123- 
26, 4158-59, 4169, 

92 देवदासदेव (3 )-3852, 4101, 4110. 

93 देवयोधि Skm.-taata ; Sml. ( 1 )- 
3521, 

94 देवेश्वर (14 )- 63, 94, 181, 210-12, 
217, 240-44, 545, 4004. 

95 देवेश्वरपाण्डित (3) 1251-53. 

96 दोलेतिकाभीम ( 1) 3419. 

97 घनदद्वेब (13) 88, 158, 163, 189, 
697, 819, 841, 874, 1140, 1240, 
1277, 3323, 3815. 

98 घनपाल Skm. Sml. (1 )-185. 

99 घनिक (2) 3417, 3973. 

100 धर्मकीर्ति Sem. ; Kus. ; Sbhv, 

Sml. ; (1) 947. 
101 घमंदास (5)-520-21, 523-21, 
556, 

102 waaaa ( 2)-949, 1002. 

103 घाराकदम्य Sbhv, ( 1) 3829. 

104 घेयमित्र Sbhv. (1 )-3450. 

105 धोईकबि 860.-धोयीक ; Sm. (1 )- 

1161, 
106 aga (34)-1629-53, 1666-79, 
4261, 

107 amia Sbhv. ( 1 )-3650. 

108 नम्मेय (2) 1006, 1051. 

109 नरसिंह Sm. ; Kus. ; Sbhv. ; 

Sml. (1) 1154. 

110 नागपेय्थ (1 )-981. 

111 नागम्मा (1 )-86, 

112 नाथकुमार (1 )-9880, 

113 नारायणभट्ट. 808०, ( 9 )-173, 3972 

. 3981, 4073-74, 4081, 4085-86, 
4088. 
114 निद्रादरिद्र Sbhv, ( 1)-9454. 
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115 निशानारायण (2 )-135, 4009, 

116 चयूगनपतिपाषाणयज्ञयूपश्रज्ञास्ति (2 )- 
1255-56. 

117 नेचन्रिभागत्रह्मयशस्थिन (1 )-3464, 

118 पद्मपुराण (1 )-786, 

119 qasir ( 19)-3134-41, 3144-51, 
3260, 3262-3. 

120 परिमल Skm.; Sbhv.-vaaw (1 )- 
747. 

121 पाणिनि Skm. ; Kvs.; Sbhv. ; 

S ml. ( 2 )-3624, 3869. 

122 पाण्डबनछुछ (1)-1556.  - 

123 पालकाप्य ( 28 )-1563-69, 1577- 
97. 

124 पुण्य Sbhv.( 1 )-3288. 

125 पुष्पाकर (2 )-589, 910. 

126 पुष्पाकरदेत्र (2)-820, 992. 

197 एष्टिक (1 )-3436. 

128 प्रथ्वाधर Sbhv. (1) 3405. 

199 प्रकाशवष Sbhv. ( 2 )-383, 783. 

130 प्रभाकरदेव ( 1 )-3368 

131 प्रहादन (4)-748, 765, 1058 
1071 

132 फल्एहंस्तिनी Sbhv. ( 1)-3630. 

133 बधिरकावि (2 ) 1096-97. 

134 बलालसेन (1) 763. 

185 are Skm.; Kus. ; Sbhv. ; 
Sml, (16)-60, 68, 112, 152, 
157, 160, 230, 380, 498, 3300, 
3397, 8695, 3851, 3934, 3946; 
3965. 

136 बालभारत (1 )-531, 

137 निल्बमङ्कलश्रीचरण ( 4)-72-3, 115, 
130. 

138 बिहण Sem. ; 8070, ; Smi. (47)- 


144, 161, 167, 193-94, 775, 
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3593, 3726, 8756, 3762, 3792, 
3799-3800, 3807, 3854-57, 
8859, 3878-19, 3991, 4018. 

139 बीजक Skm.; Sbhv. (2 ) - 972, 
3919 

140 बीजाकर ( 1 ) 3509, 

141 भडुनायक (1 ) - 1020 

142 मदुबीजक See बीजक above (1) - 
3783 

143 भठुयशरू ( 1) - 4072. 

144 भडुरुड (1) ~ 3788. 

145 भट्टसोसेश्वर ( 1) 3667. 

146 agani ( 1) - 591, 

147 weitere ( 1 ) ~ 3587. 

148 भद्न्तब्रस्तन्‌ ( 1 ) ~ 3540, 

149 wa (1) ~ 252 

150 भमतुभेण्ठ Sim, ; Sbhv, (1) = 9952 

151 भतृस्वामिन ( 1 ) - 3904 

152 wget Skm. ; Sbhv. Sml. (62) 
203-4, 208-9,225, 227, 236 
954-255, 263-264, 302, 308, 
332-83, 377, 415-16, 419, 
435-38, 465, 679, 797, 875, 
907, 1093, 1529-30, 3083; 
3693, 3885, 3908, 3954, 4093- 
96, 4098, 4102-5, 4112-14, 
4146-47, 4150-56, 4164-65, 
4176-18 

153 wg Skm.; Sbhv.; Sml (1)- 
3932 

154 भलुड Sbhv, ( 11) - 745-46, 792 
846, 881, 899, 950, 1048, 1215 
3404, 3480 

155 wayi Skm.; ५८८७, ; Sbhw.,; 
Sml.(9)-91, 99, 146, 213, | 
749, 791, 3453, 8850, 4075; ` 


915, 924, 946,1559, 3278, 3297, | 156 भालुपण्डित ( 2) — 790, 3685, ^ 
3304, 3306-7, 3334, 3352, | 157 भारतीकावि ( 1 ) - 95. 


3357, 3659-62, 3411, 


3430, 3438, 3468-70, 3475, 


3427, | 158 wma Skm.: 8000, (6) - 3645, 


9649 ; 3806, 3841-43. 


M. * 
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159 भास Sim, ; Sbhw. ; Sml. ( 4) - 
3292, 3380, 3640, 3906. 

160 मिक्षानट ( 3 ) - 3776-78. 

161 भीम 898०, (3)-3537, 3828, 38- 
95. 

162 भीमासहपाण्डित (2 )-1211, 3367. 

163 भेरीभाङ्कार (5 )-58, 66, 97, 844, 
908, 

164 भोजदेव, भोजनरेन्द्र or भोजराज 
Skm.; Kvs.; Sm. (18 )-809, 
842, £93, 1004, 1028, 1147, 
1164, 3589, 3827, 3833, 3884, 
3933, 4002 (६० gsx ). 

165 भोजराज चोर ( 1) 4106. 

166 भोहर ( 1)-3925. 

167 मदन (2 )-594, 756. 

168 मदालसा ( 1)-671. 

169 uz (1)-3683, 

170 मयूर Skm. ; Kus, ; 8080, ; Sml 
( 5)-137-38, 585, 597, 3947. 

171 , महादेव Skm. (3)-740, 980, 
1018. 

172 महानादक (6)-108, 3989-90, 
3995, 4010, 4080. 

173 महामनुष्य Skm.; Sbhv, ; Sml. 
(2) 3902, 3938. 

174 महीपतिमण्डलीकर (1 )-912, 

. 105 माघ Sk., Kve.; Sbhv.;Sml.(32)- 
216, 223, 265-67, 287, 347- 
48, 407, 450, 461-62, 547, 34- 
40, 3525, 3570, 3585, 3652, 
8728-28, 9129, 3736-37, 9142, 
3796, 3805, 3814, 3993, 4020- 
22, 

176 सातडूगदेवाकर 0/७. ( 1 )-1227, 

17? माधवमागघ (1 )-1033, 

178 मार्कण्डेयपुराण (113 )-705-8, * 
715-30, 4194-95, 4228-32, 45- 
05-46, 4547-63, 4564-90, 
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179 झाकण्डेयसनि (1)-4089. 

180 मालवरुद्र (1) 1091. 

181 झुक्तापीड Sbhv, (1)-945. 

182 RUR Sim, ; Kos. ; Sbho ; Kml, 
(9)-510. 3279, 3325, 3661,3992, 
3994, 4070, 4083—84, 

183 मूत ( 1)-3690. 

184 मेघ ( 1)-512. 

185 मेण्ठ Sbhv. (1 )-3594, 

186 मोरिका Sbhv. ( 2)-3403, 3496. 

187 यशाविमन्‌ Skm.; Kus.: 18080, ; 
Sml, (1 )-4071. 

188 योगरत्नावली ( 46 )-3189-3218, 
9236-49, 3255-56. 

189 योगरसायन (77 )-4181-92, 4971, 
4335. 

190 ( fara ursa ) योगरसायन (13 )- 
4958-10. 

191 रत्नाकर Skm. ; Sbhv, (4)-1269, 
3345, 9584, 3648. 

192 vgm (2 )-913, 988, 

193 रविगप्त Skm. ; Sbhv. ; Smi, (3 )- 
237, dol, 384. 

194 रविदत्त Sbhv. ( 1 )-580, 

195 राघवचेतन्य (6 )-70-71, 168,877, 
1557-58. 

196 राघबदेब ( 1)-4108. 

197 राजञापितामहमहादेष (2 )-1194-95, 

198 राजशेखर S/n, ; Kus, ; Sbhn, ; 
Smt. (14)-85, 174, 188-90, 
251, 3423, 3659, 3750, 3757, 
9831, 3926, 3928, 3936, 

199 राणक ( 1 ) 1059. 

200 राहुछूक Sbhv. (15-3575, 

201 रुदतीपण्छित ( 1)-3420. 

202 रुद्र Skm. ; Kus. ; Sml. Sbhw. (9) 
3409, 3567-68, 3578-79, 3670, 
3675, 3754, 3173. 


203 exe See €x above ( 2 )-515, 


3473. 
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204 लक्ष्मशहखण्डप्रशास्ति (1 ) 93. 

205 लक्ष्मणसेन Sn. (1 )-923, 

206 लक्ष्मी (1) 817. 

207 लक्ष्मीचर Skm.; Rvs. ; Sml.( 5 )- 
578, 869, 1134, 3348, 3921, 

208 लोणितक ( 1)-3442. 

209 लोहरत्नाकर (15 )-4644-49, 4652 
60. 

210 छोहाणंव (12)-4622-33. 

211 बत्सराजदेव (1)-4107. 

212 वरराचे Skm,; Sbhv. ; Sml. (3 )- 
572, 3286, 3506. 

213 वराहमिहिर Skm.; Kvs ; Sbhv.; 
Sm. (98)-3969-71. 

214 aga Sim. ; Sbhv. ( 1 )-9441. 

215 agaaa Sbhv.; Sml. (7 )-381, 


936, 989, 1000, 1056, 1060, | 


1128. 

216 agrat Skm.; 80७, ; Sml (1 )- 
120. 

217 agara ( 1 )-766. 

918 वाक्पतिराज Skm. ; Kus. ; 8080, ; 
( 1)-126. 

219 वादीश्वरकाच्वन ( 1)-3976, 

220 araa Siem. ; Sbhv. ; Sml. (1)- 
35062. 

291 बामनस्वामिन Sbhv. (1)-3957. | 

222 बाल्पीकि (11 )-412, 1247, 3355, 
3429, 3456, 3625, 3916, 3988, 
3996, 4011, 4024, 

१23 बाशिष्ट (87 )-4117-22, 4142 -43 
4157, 4196-4227, 4223-4257, 
4386-46, - 

294 वासिष्ठरामायण (1 )-4111. 


225 atea Sm, ; Sbhv, ; Sml. (1 )- 


3513, 
226 वबिकटनितम्बा Sim, ; Kus. ; 80170, 
Sn. ( 9 )-823, 3671. 
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22% विक्रमादित्य Skm.; Kos. ; Sml. $ ` 
Sbv. (1-277, 

228 Asaga ( 1)-1710, 

229 बिज्जका Skm.-faar; Kus. ; 
Sbhv.; Gmi. (13)-180, 451, 
509, 582, 1003, 1131, 3322, 

' 3746, 3769, 3794, 3866-67, 
3900. 

230 विद्यापति Skm. ; Sbhv. विद्याधिपति; 
Sml. (4)-1065, 1202, 3556, 
8901, 

231 विद्यारण्यश्रीचरण (1 )-92, 

232 विनायकपण्डित ( 1)-1254. 

233 विष्णुपुराण (7 )-703-14, 735, 

234 विष्णुरार्मच्‌ 56/०. (7 )-309, 330- 
31, 336-39. 

235 वादि Sbhv. (2 )-889, 4056. 

236 वेयनाथ (1 )-3305. 

237 वेद्यभानुपाण्डित (4 )-973, 1032, 
1271, 3328. 

238 sara Skm. ; Sml. (32 )-276, 
307, 315-16, 345-46, 386, 393, 
417, 467-48, 669-70, 960, 
3372, 3624, 3903, 3963, 3979- 
80, 3982-86, 4003, 4006-8, 
4019, 4135-36. — 

239 aang Sbhv. (2 )-587, 1110. 

240 seats Sbhv. (6 )-3827, 3331, 
9935, 3358, 3402, 3863. 

241 शक्तिकुमार (1 )-1047. 

249 शाङ्करकवि Skm.; Shhv, (2)-12- 
58-59. 

243 age 0/०. ( 1)-3894. 

244 शङ्कुः son of mare ( 1 )-3753. 

245 शङ्कुर (2 )-155, 3632. 

246 शशिवर्धन Sbhv. ( 1 )-3694. 

247 शाण्डिल्य Skm.; 80७७, (1)-39- 
01, 
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248 शाङ्ग'घर (111 )-132, 169-70, 
172, 464, 507, 522, 532, 542- 
43, 577, 731-32, 776, 796, 816, 

~ 868, 880, 909, 1014, 1022, 10- 
64, 1076, 1115, 1133, 1148, 
12)7, 1528, 1561-62, 1598- 
1610, 1664-65, 1712-13, 3122- 
33, 3258, 3299, 3526, 3553, 
3601, 3627, 3688-89, 3710, 37- 
33, 3745, 3755. 3830-31, 3839, 
4033, 4065, 4166-67, 4847-71, 
4497, 4504. 

249 शालिहोब (18)-1611-28. 

250 शिवदासदेव (2 )-3701, 4128. 

251 शिवस्वामिन Skm. ; Kus. ; 80/४. ; 
Sml. ( 2 )-3396, 3511. 

252 शीलाभड्रारिका Sim. ; Sbhv.; Sml. 
(4 )-3447, 3507, 3572, 3768. | 

253 झुक ( 1)-1083. 

254 श्रीकण्ठपण्डित Skm.; Kus. (1 )- 
550. 

255 श्रीकण्ठ शम्पु (2 )-3253-54, 

256 श्रीचन्द्र (1 )-965. 

257 (श्वेताम्बर) श्रीचन्द्र (1 )-8989. 

258 श्रीधर (31 )-3091-3121. 

259 श्रीपालकविराज (1 )-3789, 

260 श्रीहष Sim. ; Kos. ; Sbhv.; Sml. 
( 11 )-3301, 3401, 3621, 3656, 
3660, 8672, 3790, 3797-98, 40. 
12-13, | 


261 श्रुतधर 50/०. (2 )-1144, 3910. 
262 संकुल (1)-3538. 
263 सत्काविमिश्र (1 )-3489, 


- 204 सरस्वतीकुदटुम्ज (2 )-1005, 1218. 


265 सरस्वतीकुटुम्ब॒दुहितु (1 )-511. 

१66 सर्वज्ञवासदेव (1)-3605. 

१67 सर्वदास (1 )-3862. 

१68 सार्वभोम 0/०, (3 )-62, 64, 1260 
269 सिंहदृत्त Sbhv. ( 1)-583. 

270 सिद्धापिदि (1)-3291. 


. 971 खदशनकचि ( 1)-1264. 


272 gag Sion. ; Sbhv. (6 )-59, 78, 
145, 349—50, 4001. 


273 सूक्तिसहस्र ( 4)-584, 3383, 3804, 
3868, 

274 gaha, Sbhv.-sreria, (1 )-101. 

275 सोमकावे Sbhv. (1 )-3527. 

276 सोंमनाथप्रशास्त ( 1)-109. 


277 हनूमत्‌ Skm, ; Shiv. ; Sml. (10 )- 
83, 90, 122-25, 128, 133, 1248 
3418, 4066. : 


278 हम्मीरनरेन्द्र (1 )-3974. 

279 हारिगण 50/०. ( 8 )-181, 352-53, 
990, 3573, 4129, 4173-4. | 

280 हरिहर (4 )-77, 3494, 3705, 37- 
60. | 

281 agta (2 )-183, 559, — « 

282 हेतुक (1 )-1019. 


VERSES HAVING DOUBLE AUTHORSHIP 


561 nes Bhoja and a Brahmans, 

562 — - 5 - Pandita. 

263 — » 5 Thief. 

564 — » " »  Silabhattarika, . 
965 — Vikramaditya. ,, » Bhandagarika, 
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566 — Rajakanya and Guru 

567-68 — - 5 Bilhana. 

3603 — Vikramaditya ,, Mentha 

9610 — Govindasvamin ,, Vikatanitamba 
8810-11 — Raksasa j Pandita 

3822 — Ramila X Somila. 


VERSES BELONGING TO SXRNGADHARA THE AUTHAOR 
OF THE PADDHATI 
1-56, 4617-20, 4650-51. 
VERSES ON DIFFERENT TOPIOS ASCRIBED TO VARIOUS WORKS, 


Topies Nos. of Verses. 
1, सदाचारः 598-664, 
१, पातकविदतिः 699-704. 
3, राजनीतिः 1281-1419. 
4 नीतिः 1420-1503. 
5. धनुबंदः 1714-1941. 
6. गान्धर्वशासत्रम 1942-2381. 
7, agaia: 2082-2381. 
8. झाङुसञ्चानम्‌ 2319-2816. 
9, पशूनां लक्षणानि १817-2858, 
10, विषापहरणमर 2859-2965. 
11. भूतविया 2966-2973, 
12, बाळमरहोपशमनस्‌ — 2974-2977. 
13. कौतुकानि 2978-3026. 
14, कल्पस्थानस्‌ 3027-3072, 
15, योगः 4312-4496. 


Works. 
धर्मशासत्रपराणज्योतिःशाख्रे भ्यः । 
धर्मशात्रेभ्यः | 
राजनी तिभ्यः स्मृतिभ्यो भारताद्रामा« 

यणाच | 
नीतिशास्रेभ्यो भारताच्चाणक्यात्प- 

खाख्यानाच्च । 
शिवधतुवेद्स्य भगवतो व्यासस्य च । 
रागाणवच्छन्दःशाख्रेम्य आयुवेदाच्च 
नानाङक्षाणर्वदशाख्निम्यः । 
नानाशकुनशाद्रेभ्यः केचिन्मसापि.। 
नानाशास्त्रेभ्यः । 
नानागारुड NTS! । 
नानारहिताश्यः। 
आगमशास्रेम्यः । 
नानासंहिताम्यः । 

33 


पुराणेभ्यो योगशास्रेभ्यश्च । 


VERSES ASCRIBED TO MORE THAN TWO AUTHORS. 
3717-18, एतो भोजराजकविनर्गस्य | 


Verses which are anonymous or of doubfful authorship have 


been lef out of this paper. 


MISCELLANEA 
BHANUDATTA AND-A VERSE ASCRIBED TO HIM 
BY 
V. RAGHAVAN, M. A., Ph. D. 


In his comment on Dr. Haradatta Sarma’s article on Bhanu- 
kara in the Annals of the B. O. R. iL, Vol. XVII, Pt. iii, Dr. S. K. 
Desays:" —butone should take very cautiously the evidence 
supplied by anthological compilations.” (P. 298) Pace Dr. H. D, 
Sarma who replies on page 258, one has still to agree wilh Dr, S. K. 
De regarding the general unreliability of fle evidence of antho- 
logies. An anthology should be the last evidence any careful 
research should.call in. And ifthe anthology should be late, 
it is to be neglected rather than considered in problems of 
suthorial identifications. I shall cite an instance from Dr. H, D. 
Sarma’s article itself. On pp. 256-8, Dr. H. D. Sarma has collect- 
ed the yet unpublished verses of Bhanudatta or Bhànukara 
extracted in some anthologies. At the end of p, 257 of the article, 
we find the anthology Rasikajivana ascribing to Bhanukara 
the verse— 

quit सुक्तास्तरलगतयः सञ्चिता लोचनाभ्यां 
श्रोणीभागस्त्यजति agal सेवते मध्य भागः | 

धत्ते ag: झु[क]चसक्िवतामदितीयत्वमास्यं 
agami एणविनिसयः कहिपितो योवनेन ।। 

This is a well-known verse. Though ' Madhyabhüga! may 
explain ' Srontbhüga ' as the correot reading, the reading ' Sront- 
bandha’ is also available. Line two is often found as line one. 
Further, ‘Caksus’ in line three isu mistake for ‘ Vaksas’ and 
consequently, the correction of ‘Kuca’ into ‘Kaca’ is uns 
necessary. ' Advitiyatvam dsyam’ is also read as‘ Advitiyam tu 
vaktram '. 

Who will take it in, if the Rasikajivana says that Bhanudatta 
is the author of this verse? It isa verse of Rajasekhara, occur- 

18 | Annals B.O. R.I ] 
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ring in his unfinished drama, Balabharata aias Pracandapandava, 
Act I, Si. 28. See Kavyamala 4,p.7, where ‘ Sronibandha ete, ' 
forms the first line and ‘ Padbhy&m etc. °’, tha second. The correct 
reading of line three ' Vaksas' and ‘Kuca’ is given there. See 
also p. 10. C; Capeller's Edn, where line three reads correctly as 
in the K. M. Edn, but lines one and two are given as found in 
the Rasikajivana. The Saduktikarnamrta cf Sridharadasa, edited 
by Dr. H. D. Sarma himself, gives this as a verse of Rajasekhara, 
on p. 69. ( Here Sronlbitnbam ; and Taigatrànàm for Tuad: 
gatránüm ), 


According to some commentators on tha Kavyaprakasa and 
other writers also like Appayya and Jegannatha, this verse 
is quoted in the KavyaprakaSa as an illastration of the figure 
Paryiye, in ch. X. See Vidyacakravartn and Bhattagopala, 
T. S. S, Edn. K. Pra. part IL. p. 361. But tke Pradipa and some 
other commentaries have a text of the Kavyaprakasa without 
this verse, For the rejection of this ve-se, see p. 844, com., 
Vàmanáocárya's Edn. of the K. Pra. and for its retention, see p. 68, 
Rucaka's Kavyaprakasa-sanketa and notes on that. page, edn, K. 
Chattopadhyaya, Calcutta Oriental Journal. i 


REVIEWS 
RAJATARANGINI (The Saga of the Kings of Kaémir), 
Translated from the Original Sanskrit of Kalhana and 
entitled the River of Kings with an Introduction, 
Annotations, Appendices, Index, etc., by Ranajit Sitaram 
Pandit, Anand Bhawan, Allahabad, 1935; Printed by the 


Indian Press, pp. XXXV 1645-21 Plates; Size 9 in. x 12 
in. ; Price Rs. 18/- 


An English historian! of the Marstha period of Indian 
History criticizes the Persian authorities on Maratha history 
with the remark; “ina history composed in verse, something 
will be sacrificed to measure and much to rhyme." To a certain 
extent this remark i: applicable to many of the historical 
Kavyas of Sanskrit literature. But the case of the Rajatarangini 
stands 00 a somewhat different footing and this fact has been 
admitted by such a distinguished scholar and explorer as Sir 
Aurel Stein, who published in 1892 his first critical edition of the 
Rajataranginit and translated the work into English in 1900. He 
observes :—" it is reassuring to find Kalhana fully alive to the 
value of historical impartialily." Dr. Stein rightly brings to our 
notice the judicial attitude adopted by Kalhana in his work as 
& narrator of historical events. This attitude is expressly in- 
dicated by the poet-historian in a verse? translated by Mr. Pandit - 
as follows :— 

“That man of merit alone deserves praise whose language 
like that of a judge, in recounting the events of the past has dis- 
carded bias 88 well as prejudice. " 

As regards the sources of history utilised by Kalhana Dr, 
Stein has already pointed out that Kalhana reviews in his work 


1 Edward Scott Waring: History of the Marathas, London, 1810, Preface 


p. X. ` 
2 This verse is verse 7 of First Taranga and reads as follows :— 


" agre: स एव शुणवान्रागद्वेषबहिष्कता । 
भ्ूतार्थकथमे यस्य स्थेयस्येब सरस्वती ॥७॥ ”” 
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many earlier chronicles.' Modern historians lay great 5388 on 
inscriptional evidence in dealing ,with historical questions and 
Kalhana is not behind them in making “use of inscriptions 
and other original records ’’ for he states? that he has overcome 
“the trouble arising from many errors by the inspection of 
ordinances of former kings, religious foundations and grants, 
laudatory inscriptions as well as written records," In spite of 
these good points in favour of Kalhana his critical horizoa was 
necessarily limited if we judge his work by the modern standards 
of historical criticism, Such an attempt has been already made 
by Dr, Stein in his elaborate Introduction to the English Transla- 
tion? of the Rajatarangini. But as Mr. Pandit observes‘ the 
Rajatarangini is both a history and a pcem and these “ two psrhaps 
go ill together.” We must, therefore, judge Kalhana ky the 
standards of inductive criticism and not haul him up for 
cross-examinstion before the full bench of big wigs of modern 
history. It would be equally inappropriate to discard the 61 Itural 
value of Kalhana's work on the ground that if is “a story of the 
kings and the royal families and nobility, not of the eccmmon 
folk " ( Foreward by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, p, xi). To judge 
everything old by everything up-to-date is a standard of values, 
which sets too much value on everything modern. This standard 
when applied to the works now considered perfect after a period 
of a thousand years is sure to turn the tables against those who 
judge ancient works by standards of value evolved by trial and 
error through centuries. The up-to-date theories of the present 
are bound to be out-of-date in the immediate future and thcse who 
live in the Ocean of Eternity cannot afford to laugh or evea smile 
at Kalhana’s River of Kings. We agree entirely with the Translator 
when he observes (p. XXVII):— “ Kalhana wrote centuries ber 
fore the Industrial Revolution and Technocracy; before even the 





| Stein: Kalhana's Rajatarangini ( Eng. Tran.) Vcl, T, 1900, p. 24 
2 "Vide Chap. I, verse 15— 
“ata पर्वभूभमर्हप्रतिष्ठावस्तुशासनेः । 
RRAS: शाखेश्र शान्तोशेपम्रमक्तमः ॥ १५ ॥ 
3 Rajatarangini ( Eng. Tran.) 1900, pages 1 to 145. 
४ Foreward, p. 1, | l 
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invention of gun-powder and the printing press. Life was not 
complicated as it is now and the problems of government*not so 
complex although his contemporary rulers found them difficult 
enough. He had not heard of the advocacy of the rights of man 
nor the denunciation of monarchy but he says many things about 
them in the strictures and caricatures of kings and priests, 
their morals and methods, He tells us in the colophon that he 
was the son of a minister of state and it is certain he had not 
known want and had never worked fora living. But his heart 
goes out to the poor and down-trodden ; he reveals his sympathy 
for the underdog, denounces forced labour and expresses his 
horror of the slave trade of the Mleechas (Barbarians) Asa 
historian his tendency is, however, towards humanistic studies 
and towards art rather than towards economie life although 
descriptions of famine, food prices, taxation, currency and other 
details of economic life are not lacking in his work. ” 


The foregoing estimate of Kalhanas achievements and criti- 
cism of life as stood exposed to his searching gaze as a poet- 
historian is quite balanced and reveals the Translator’s sympa- 
thetic understanding of the basis of Indian culture and history. 
The translator has preferred " a literal rendering, sometimes even 
at the cost of grace of language " and we heartily join with the 
writer of the Moreward when he states thatthe Translator “ has 
chosen rightly, for in a work of this kind exactitude is 
necessary.’’ The volume under review contains besides the 
English translation, (1) Translator’s Note (po. XIV-XVIII), 
which sums up briefly the history of the Rajatarangini since its 
composition by Kalhana (1148-1150 A. D.) and the method 
followed by the Translator in translating the work, (2) The Invi- 
tation ( pp. XIX-XXXV ) which is a critical introduction to the 
volume dealing with numerous aspects of the contents of the 
Rajatarangini in a general way and their evaluation in 
the light of modern knowledge, (3) Appendices A to K 
dealing with much historical matter having a direct bear- 
ing on the contents of the Aa@gtarangint and last but not 
least, (4) A Bibliography, a good Index and 21 Plates 
of historical and archaeological value. All these useful features 
of the present volume when coupled with excellent printing and 
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Simple but sumptuous get up make it indispensable tc every 
student of Indian history and Sanskrit Literature. The price at 
which the volume is offered by the publishers is also very modest 
looking to the costly printing and excellent exterior of tke book. 
We congratulate the Translator-Editor, the Publishers end the 
Printers on the production of this fine volume which is bcund to 
stimulate the interest of the new generation of Indologists 
throughout the world. 
P. K. Gode, 





PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESSES OF THE FIRST 
INDIAN CULTURAL CO NFERENCE ( Organised by 
the Indian Research Institute, Calcutta ) Pub. dy S. C. 
Seal, M. A, B. L., Hon. General Secretary, 170 Maniktala 
Street, Calcutta, 1936, Pages 56, Price Rs. 1/8 ( Foreign 
2s/6d ). Contents—Preface ( pp. 1-2); Proceedings of the 
Conference from 10th to 13th April 1986 ; (pp. 38-18 ) ; 
Summaries of Papers ( pp. 1-20 ) ; Addresses ( pp. 1-56 ). 


Titles of Papers Summarised:— I- Vedic Section (1) Disposal of 
Girls in Ydska’s Time by Mrs. Vanamala Bhawalkar ; ( 2) Author- 
ship of the Vedas by R. R. Kasyap ; (3) Caste system as found in 
the Rgveda by Madhavadas; (4) Winternitz and  Eayaclrzudhari 
on the Antiquity of the Rgvedasamhita by Kshetreschandra Chatto- 
padhyaya; (5) Rgveda Orthoepy by Bata Krishna Ghosh (6) 
Padapütha of the Sixth Mandala of the Rgvedaby Manilal Patel. 

lI — Philosohpy Section:~(1) Theology and Philosophy of lhe Bengal 
Vaisnavism by S. K. De; (2) Concep! of Definition in Madhva 
Vediinta by P. Nagaraja Rao: (3) Pramana and its Scheme in 
Madhkva's Epistemology by P. Nagarja Rao; (4) Fundumental 
Ideas of Indian Sufiam by Enamal Hug; (5) Conception of Avidya 
in Vedanta Philosophy by Satkari Mukerji; ( 6) A study of Bhart- 
rhari’s Philosophy by Gouri Nath Bhattacharya, 

III-Sanskrit Section:-(1) An Adyar Ms of Janardana’s commentary 
on the Raghuvamhsa intermingled with meanings of Text words in the 
Old Gujarati Language by F. K. Gode; (2) A Note on the Sibdanir- 
naya by Makhanlal Mukerji; (3) Use and Abuse af Alareküra in 
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Sanskrit Literature by V. Raghavan; (4) Our Present Bhavisya ° 
Purüna by R. C. Hazra; (5) Study of Mss by Chintaharan 
Chakravarti ; (6) Laksanü in the Abhinavabhürati— its bearing on 
the respective Chronology of Kuntaka and Abhinavagupta by P. C. 
Lahiri; (7) Greatness of Sanskrit by K. Sundararam Aiyar; 
(8) Origin of Music by M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar. 

IV—Indiun History and Culture Section—{ 1 ) Some recent Views 
on the Gupta Era, by Mise K. K. Gupta; (2) The Kakatiya Rudra- 
, deva by N. N. Dasgupta (3) Foreign Tradé of Ancient India by 
A. K, Sue: (4) Palaeographical Notes on the Mauryan Brahmi 
Inscription. of Mahüsthün by C. C. Dasgupta; (5) Crime of Thugi 
and its Suppression etc. by Ishwar Sahai; (6) Provincial Govern- 
ment under the Khalji Sultans by A. C. Banerji; (7) The Mandasor 
Inscription of the Suk- Weaver's fuild by Dasharath Sarma; (8) 
Ancient Kingdom of Punnüía by B. A. Saletore; (9) Regnal Period 
of Hoyasala Someívara by A Venkatasubbiah; (10) Some 
Neglected aspects of the caste system by Sri Rama Sharma; (11) 
Rajputs by Bisheswarnath Reu ; (12) Kosam Stone Image Inscrip- 
tion of Maharaja Bhimavarman of the year 180 by Amalananda 
Ghosh; (13) The Varmans of Eastern Bengal by Promod Lal 
Paul; (14) The Stone of Pereng, 785 Saka by A. B, Sarkar; (15) 
Nagnajit and the antiquity of Indian Art and Architecture hy J. C. 
Ghosh ; (16) Stzpi by K. R. Pisharoti ; (17 ) The Royal Crowns of 
Indian Kings by P. K. Acharya; (18) A Krsna Panel of Paharpur 
by S. K. Saraswati. 

V—Buddhustic Section—(1) Dharma Samuccaya by B. M. Barus: 
(2) Family Life in Pre-Buddhist days by Ratilal Mehta (3) 
Abhayükara- Gupta by N. N. Dasgupta; (4) Rebirth and Omniscience 
in Pali Buddhism? (5) Prof. L. V. Poussin on Sükya Vanam by 
Sten Konow. 

Vi—Jain Section—(1) Prédecessora of Tirthatnkara Mahavira 
by K. P. Jain; / 2) Doctrine of Relativity in Jain Metaphysics by 
Satkar! Mookerji ; (8) Jainsm—its Metaphysics and Ethics by R.C, 
Ghose; (4 ) A Study in Proto-Jainism by A. K. Sur. 

VII— Bengal Section—(1) Bhuvanarünjaner Ananda-Vilüsa by 

' N. N. Dasgupta ; (2) Gaudiya Vaisnavism and the Early Vaisnavas 
— af the South by Sasibhusan Dasgupta; (3) Development of Bengali 
Poetry in the 19th century by M. Sarvadhikary ; (4) Brahmavidya 
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by Madhavadas; (5) Indravriter Upakhydna by Madhavades; (6) 
Vatvasvata Manu by Haridas Palit. 

Vill—Zoreastrian Section--(1) Zoroaster, His Work aad His 
Times by N. N. Ghose; (2) Güthüs of Zarathustra by Ilanilal 
Patel; (3) Gayatri Prayer of the Zoroastrians by Asokanath Sastri 

IX— Ayurveda and Positive Science Section-(1) Vaidyakc Litera- 
lure of Bengal in the Early Mediaeval Period by N. N. Dasgupta; 
(2) Human Body according to the Garbhopanisad by the late 
Ekendranath Ghosh; (3) Anatomy of the Human Body (as describ- 
ed in Pali) by B. M, Barus; (4) Bhela Samhita edited by Ashutosh 
Mookerjee by B. M. Barua; (95) Ravana Tantras by M. R. Samey ; 
(6) Individual Hygiene in the Orient by S. F. Husain Khan; (7) 
Plants as known to the Indian from the Vedic 488 to the 12th century 
by G. P. Majumdar; (8) The Epoch of the so called Harga Era by 
D. N. Mukerji; (9 ) History of Indian Astrono ry by Radha»allav. 

We have given the above list of papers submitted to the Indian 
Cultural Conference to acquaint the readers of the Annals with 
this new actvity of the Indian Research Institute, Caleutte, which 
is designed with a view to furnish “an occasion for an annual 
stock-taking of the results achieved so far in different parts of the 
globe by the assiduous indologists in their efforts to resusciate 
the magnificent religio-cultural heritage of India.” The venue 
of the conference will be Caleutta and the conference will hence- 
forward meet in the winter season. The conference ‘ is not 
meant to create a rival to other Oriental Conferences, ”’ 

P. K. Gode, 





SARADATILAKA of Laksmanadesikendra with the Comment- 
ary Padürthüdaría of Raghavabhatta (Kashi Sanskrit 
Series, No, 107 ) ; Pub. by Javakrishnadas Haridas Gupta, 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, Benares city, 1934; 
pp. 552; Price Rs, 5/- 


Before an authoritative history of Tantra Literature cemes to 
be written the publication of all important Tantric texts is an in- 
dispensable preliminary and the edition of the Saradatilakea under 
notice, closely printed and cheaply priced as it is, goes a great 
way in that direction. Raghavabhatta’s commentary, replete 
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with references to earlier Tantric treatises, supplies to a critical 
student that veritable mine of literary strata, which, if unearthed 
would lead to rew lines of historical iuvestigation in the field of 
Tantra literature and its chronology. We have proved else- 
where! that our commentator is identical with the commentator 
of the same name whose commentary on the Sakuntala and other 
works have been much exploited by the modern annotators as 
Raghavabhatta is a literary connoisseur par excellence. As the 
colophon to the present edition tells us,he was a Maharastra 
Brahmin, his family having migrated from Nasik to Benares and 
he was trained at Benares in different branches of learning, the 
present commentary being a fine specimen of his deep erudition 
and vast learning even in a special branch of learning like the 
Tantra literature. 


This commentary was completed in Samvat 1550 ( =A. D. 1494) 
1, e. about 442 years ago. His grandfather was Ramesvara and 
his father was Prthvidharabhatta who migrated from Nasik to 
Benares and lived there till his death, having attained proficiency 
in the different sciences. Raghavabhatia of such an illustrious 
parentage being brought up in the creative literary atmosphere 
of the time~hallowed Benares, the2seat of learning even fo this 
day, naturally flashed forth into the domain of commentarial 
literature and contributed his quota to it in a remarkable way. 


The volume under review is marked “ Tantra Sastra Section, 
No.1” and hence we presume that many more volumes in 
this Tantra section are contemplated by the publishers. We 
congratulate the publishers on the successful commencement of 
this new section which in course of time is bound to give a new 
impetus to the study of this mistakenly underrated field of 
literature. 


P. K. Go de, - 


! Calcutta Oriental Journal, Maroh, 1936, ~~ > A 
12 (a) [ Annais, B. 0. R. 1. | 


THE KATHA UPANISAD (Death’s Teaching on Immortality) 
An Introductory Study in the Hindu Doctrine of God— 
By J. N. RAWSON.-Ozford University Press ; -Calcutta : 
Association Press, 1934. Price Rs. 7/8/- net.— xviii, 242. 
Carey Centenary Volume. 


Professor Rawson of the Serampore College is to be congrat- 
ulated on what be called an original contribution to the ‘study 
of the Upanisads and in particular that poetic and highly philo- 
sophical work, the Katha Upanisad. The volume is intended to 
commemorate the passing away of the founder of the Serampore 
College, WILLIAM CAREY and as such isa very fitting contri- 
bution to Oriental Literature. The sub-title of the work 
is "^ An Introductory Study in the Hindu Doctrine of God and 
of Human Destiny,” and clearly explains the object and scope 
of the book. For all the ancient Upanisads the Katha alone 
deals systematically for the first time with the problem of God 
and Man. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first part is the 
Introduction which is subdivided into two sections, one for the 
general reader explaining the scope of the work, and the other 
the general introduction, describing the nature and classifica- 
tion of the Upanisads in the Vedic literature, their date and the 
history of their philosophy. At the end of this general introduc- 
tion, there is a special introduction to the Katha Upanisad dis- 
cussing the question of its school and place of composition, its 
integrity and date and its relationship with other Vedantic and 
Vedic works. The author places the work to a period ranging 
from the 5th to the 3rd century B. ©. The earliest part of Katha, 
viz, chapter I is definitely placed between 550 and 500 B.C. 
while the Gita is placed about 200 B. C. While it is possible to 
differ from the author in these vexed questions of dates, it should 
be mentioned that he has presented all the other current views 
on the topic in a critical spirit, and any difference on these quest- 
ions does not take away from the value of the general observations. 

Before proceeding to the Upanisad translation and comment- 
ary Prof, Rawson has wisely given the argument ofthe Katha 
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in order to make an understanding of the subsequent portion 
easier. The method adopted is as follows: first the text is givon 
in Devanagari characters followed by a transliterated text and 
the translation which attempts as far as possible to reproduce 
the original music of the Upanisad. Then follows the author's 
commentary on the verse which discusses not only individual 
words, but also the ideas and implication based on such words 
and on the passages as a whole. In the course of these comments 
the opinions of the Acdryas like Sarhkara and Rāmānuja are cited 
critically. The author covers the entire Upanisadic literature ( so 
far as the prineipal ones are concerned ), 


The aim of the author is to present the origin of the dootrine 
of God and Human Destiny in relationship to Him, In this he 
has admirably succeeded. He shows that the Katha teaches 
“the mystery and wonder of the Supreme Being " ( p, 38), and 
the necessity for a guru to unfold the Self within, not by mere 
intellectual methods, but by direct vision. In fact the author 
could have further demonstrated that this Self or Inner Being is 
really the Sadguru in the final analysis, and the outer guru is 
but an instrument in those divine Hands. 


Towards the end there are five appendices. The firs gives 
the Taittirlya Brahmans version of the Naciketas legend; the 
second and perhaps the most instructive deals with the parable 
of the Chariot, as occurring in Rgveda I, 164, Ait, Ar. II, i-iii, 
Chàgaleya Upanisad, Dhammapada, Milinda~pafiha and the 
Maitri. The third deals with the practice of Yoga inthe Svetàa- 
Svatara and the Gita. The last two are in the form of notes. 
There is a very useful index, just as there is a full bibliography 
of works cited or otherwise used in the preparation of the edition, 


In the author's own summing up is the quintessence of the 
Katha: “So today the same message comes to India’s youth as 
came to Naciketas, “Arise, awake: Obtain your boons and 
understand : "— the boon of .the knowledge of God, promised to 
those who truly seek, no philosophic abstraction but Soul of our 
soul, our Creator, Redeemer, and Sustainer; the boon of the 
knowledge of ourselves, utterly weak and unworthy if we live 
in selfish isolation, yet sons of God, of infinite worth and 
unmeasured potency if yoked in communion with Divine wisdom 
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and power; and the boon of service, of the privilege of using 
all the powers of our being, raised to their highest farough 
communion with Him, in His service through the service of our 
fellowmen. '' 

Thus the book, at once scholarly and deeply mystical, zreated 
in its proper length without going away from the main issues, 
and quite original in its method, deserves a place on the book 
shelf of every person interested in true spiritual growth ir. parti’ 


cular and Indian Philosophy in general, 
S. M, Ketre. 
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THE FORMATION OF KONKANI SS i. 


BY 
S. M. KATRE, M. A., Ph. D. ( London ). 


INTRODUCTION. 


$ 1. I propose t» deal in this sketch with the origin and deve- 
lopment of the Konkanilanguage as represerted by some of its 
principal dialects. In my Comparative Glossary of Konkani! 
I have attempted a study of nearly twenty dialects, materials 
for all of which are available in à varying degree. But in the 
present sketch I shall limit myself to the following six dia- 
lects which, beside being respresentative, provide rich material 
in the form of grammars, dictionaries, glossaries and contempo- 
rary literature. These dialects are: 

s. Konkani spoken by the Kanara or Chitrapur Sarasvats, 


gs. K. spoken by the Gauda Sirasvats. 


ig. K. of the Goa Hindus, r2presented particularly in the 
writings of Mr. Valaviikar and in the Quarterly Journal Navé 
Goy published by the Gomantak Press in Bombay. 


x. K.ofthe Christians of Mangalore and South Kanara. 
mx. K. of the Christians of North Kanara, 


- ——— he लागी 





1 See the Calcutta Oriental Journal, vol, TI. no. 16, wherein the Glossary 
is appearing serially. 
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K. of the Christians of Goa. 


Thug we have here three representative Hindu and three Chri- 
stian dialects of Konkan! which are principally dealt with; 
where necessary Í have made reference to the other dialects also 
and the abbreviations will be indicated in the appropriate places. 


§ 2. In the writing of this study I have constantly referred to 
the following works: 


A. ON KONKANI. 


(i) Grammars: 


1. 


A Konkant Grammar by Father Angelus Francis 
Xavier Maffei, Mangalore, 1882. 


Elementos Gramaticais da Lingua Concani, pelo Conego 
Jose de S. Rita E. Souza, Lisboa 1929. 

Grammatica da Lingua Concan:, composto pelo Padre 
Thomaz Estevao, segunda impressao, Nova Goa, 1857. 


Gramatica da Lingua Concari, by Mr. V.G. Rangel, 
1933. 


(ii) Dictionaries: 


l. 


Diccionario Portuguez- Concani, composto por um Missi- 
onario Italiano, Nova Goa, 1868. 

Dicctanario Kowmkani-Porluguez, pelo Monsenhor Seb- 

astiao R. Dalgado, Bombay 1893. 

Diccionario Pertuguez-Komkani, by Mgr. Dalgado, 

Bombay 1905. 

English-Konkani & Konkani English Dicticnary by 

Father A F. X. Maffei, Mangalore, 1883. 

An Ltymclogical Glossary of Southern Konkani, part T, 

by H. Narayan Rao, B. A., B. L, Bombay 1917. 


Furtadacho Novo Concani-Ing'ez Licionar, Bombay 


1930, 

A Dictionary of Concanim into English, by A. C. Jose 
Francisco, Bombay 1916. 

A Comparative Glossary of Konkani, by S. M. _ Katre, 
published serially in Calcutta Oriental Journal, vol, 
IT aeq. | e उ 
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(iii) Literature : 


1, 


Mr. Valavlikar's writings, such as Konkani Bhü$ecé 
Jatt, ete, 

Dr. Chavan : Konkani language, Bombay 1924. Konkani 
Proverbs, Bombay 1926. 

Rao Bahdur S. S. Talmaki: Konkani Proverbs, Bombay 
1933, 1936. 

Navé Goy, Quarterly Journal in gK., published by the 
Gomantak Press, Bombay. 

S, M. Katre: Konkani Phonetics, Calcutta University, 
1935, 


Dr. Santana Rodrigues: The Origin of Konkani Lan- 
guage, Coimbra, 1929, 


B. ON ALLIED LANGUAGES. 


1; 


Meillet : Introduction a) l'étude comparative des langues 
indo-eurcpeennes, Paris 1934 (Tth ed). 


Jules Bloch: La formation de la langue marathe, Paris 
1926, and Z'indo-aryen du Veda aux temps modernes, 
Paris, 1934. 

S. K. Chatterji: Origin and Development of Bengali, 
Calcutta, 1926. 

Banarsi Das Jain: Phonology of Punjabi, Lahore, 
1934, 

R. L. Turner : A Comparative, Etymological Dictionary 
of Nepali—(of capital importance for Indo-Aryan 
Linguistics), London, 1991, and Gujarati Phonology 
in JRAS, 1921. 

The Wilson Philological Lectures, delivered by (a ) Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar and ( b) Prof. N. B. Divatia. 
Linguistic Survey of India. vol. VII. 1905. 
Wackernagel: Altindische Grammatik, T, 11-1, III, 
1896-1930, 


The other sources will be referred to in their proper places. 
8 3. This study is divided into three parts: Phonology, 
Morphology and Syntax. The fourth and concluding part will 
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deal with the position of Konkani in Indo-Aryan and the various 
historical and other details available from different sources for 
8 proper evaluation of the development of Konkan! and its break- 
ing up into à number of dialects, In this terminal essay - shall 
also deal with the influences at work in Konkani and give a 
detailed description of all the dialects. 


As the subject of the growth and development of these d-alects 
is dealt with here for the first time with some degree of sci2ntific 
accuracy by the application of the canons of modern linguistics, 
it will be of some use to the serious student of General as well 
as Indo-Aryan Linguistics in that Konkani is pre-eminently 
fit to illustrate the case of a non-literary language, which has 
kept its unique characteristics through the passage of centuries. 

The lack of authoritative pronouncing dictionaries for the 
different dialects has been a great handicap to me in as much as 
no two dictionaries agree in a common orthography. But! have 
surmounted most of these difficulties by verifying the pron incia- 
tion of all such words. I am advisedly using the Roman trencrip- 
tion. in preference to others as more convenient and legical 
besides being useful to General Linguists. 


§ 4. For a general description of Indo-Aryan languages re- 
ference may. be made to Prof. Jules Bloch's L'indo-aryen, i 
where he deals separately with the three . stages through Vedic 
and Sanskrit to Middle Indo-Aryan (Pali, literary and inscrip 
tional Prakrits and Apabhramsas ) and the modern vernaculars 
of Northern India. The relationship of Konkan! to the other 
vernaculars of Northern India will be considered in the terminal 
essay. It will be sufficient to mention here that Konkan! belongs . 
to the same group which includes Marathi and shows clear affini- 
ties with Gujarati 8150, 

PARTI: PHONOLOGY. 

8 9. Konkan! possesses the following sounds, a description 
of which is given in my Konkani Phonetics : 

Vowels: a, à, 4. 2, u, ०, e, 6, 0, O, à. 


Consonants : k, kh, g, gh, c, ०, j, 7, ch, ch, jh, Jh. À, t, th, a dh, m 
t, th, d; dh, n, p, ph, b, bh, m, y, 7, L v, $, 8, h, L (m). 


——————————— ————'YO-wO — "MM 
——— 


, 1 See also his * La langue marathe” 83:1-26. 
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VOWELS i 
8:6: It will be seen from the above that Konkan? possesses 
the vowels a, 7, %, short and long, as well as e, o, which sate also 
short and long, but not indicated in the Devanagari orthography 
as such. For actual pronunciation of these vowels see Konkan? 
Phonetics, $8 33-40. : 


The primitive Indo-Aryan ( PI-A.) diphthongs were already 
lost in the Middle Indo-Aryan (MI-A.) stage, and they have 
come down ase, o, or win Konkani(K.) but new diphthongs 
of recent origin have come into being, due to the dropping of 
single intervocalic consonants in MI-A. where the udvrtta vowel 
d.d not combine with the preceding or following vowel, but did so 
17716 New Indo-Aryan ( NI-A. ) stage. Though ù is really [ 0 ] 
and as such the equivalent of o, [ have retained this symbol for 
the sake of a special discussion ( see §§ 32-45 ). 

TREATMENT OF R VOWEL. 

$ 7. In my paper on the treatment of E in Pali 1 T have 
already mentioned that r of Sanskrit (Sk.) was represented by 
Q, i, ७, ra, Ti, ru Or rū in Pali. This breaking up of r (as well as 
है), evident even in certain isolated forms in the Rgveda, was 
completed in MI-A, except in certain borrowed words, and in 
NI-A. a, or u represent this Sk. 7 besides the corresponding Sk 
vowels. These thres treatments are generally found side by side. 
in all NI-A. languages. By an examination of the development 
of.this vowel in ASokan Inscriptions Prof. Jules Bloch has come 
to the conclusion that 7 7 a is the usual treatment in the south- 
west and r 7 i in the north and east. The predominant treat- 
ment in Panjabi is thus r 7 i 

8 8. Bk. r7 K.a: s. kasi, x. kasi ( krsi- ) agriculture, cultiva- 
tion; s. ghaftüka ( ghrstá-) to churn; s. gs. tana ( tna- ) grass; 
s. gs. tāna, g. tàn (६7886 ) desire, thirst; gx. üsvel (rksa-) bear; 
s. gs. natilka ( nrlyati) to dance; x. pūti, gx. pat, g. phat, s.gs 
phati ( prsthd-) the back; ह. gs, madé (mrtaka-) corpse; s. gs 
mütli g. x. gx. mali ( mfttikd) earth: s. gs. vüdi ( vrddhi-) growth 
interest; s. gs. sadlu, x. sadi! (of, *$rthira- Sk. śithila-and root 
$rath-) loose; s..samkali, x. samkal ( $rükhalà ) chain, fetter, 


1 ABORL vol XVI, pp. 189-201, 
2 Lalangue marathe, $ 31, 
3 Jain § 95. 





ptio iig, 
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$ 9. Sk. r7 K.i: s. gs. rina ( rná-) debt; s. gs. distá ( dréydte ) 
appears, seems; s. dristi, gs. disti, x. dist ( drsti- ) sight; a. viccu, 
gs. vitncu, gx. imu ( vr$cika- ) scorpion; s. ki$an (krsná-) proper 
name ; s. gs. गळ (mrsiá-) sweetmeat; s.gs. Sithga, x. sitiga 
( śrůga-— ) horn | 

$ 10. Sk.r7 K.u: gx. krupa, x. kurpü ( krpa) pity, compas. 
sion; .gs.püusu, X. gx. püus ( pradvrsa-) rainy season, rains; 
8, gs. MOS, x. mos ( mist ) deception ( of. Kanarese mosa, der. fr. 
Sk.); gr, gusotik ( ghrs - ) to enter; s. kuttanu (krend-) proper 
name ; s, hutgtd (* $rügkati ) smells, 

§ 11. It will be clear from the above that in Konkan! the 
normal changei r7 a. The explanation of the third treatment 
( except in the case of s. gs. matti, x. mitt) is that due to the pre- 
sence of a labial element in the neighbourhood r is changed to u., 
The variations in the treatment of 7 are found in all I-A. lan- 
guages, and are due not only to phonetic influences but also to 
borrowing from the central dialects. ! 

§ 12. That the vowels a,¢,« represent normally the corres- 
ponding Sk. sounds will be clear from the following examples 

, A. K.ġ Z Sk. हे: s. agalu bar, latch; äggalu nx. ágval, sv. dgol 
aggolu (agra-valaya~ ) braid of hair, tress; s. gs. agusté, x. ügulé 
nx. Ggté (agnisthikà) braziery; s. gs. atligā (attalika) wall plank used 
as depositary $ x. nx. gx. g. dj, s. gs. dj! (adyé—) today; s. gs. 
acaru (dcüra-) taboo, nx. Gghido (üghatá-) a plant; s. gs. ajo, 
x. nx. gx. @jo (Grya-) grandfather; s. gs. kartā (karoti), marta 
( mardyati ), gato ( gala-), Kan ( kárna-), etc. 


. B. K.iZ Sk. i: 8, gs. X. EX. एड, imglo (ingara-) live coal; 
x. gx. ४१, s. gs. himdu ( hinda-) flock; gx. ४१०७०, ithdulo (hindolah) 
hammock ; gx. zv.( himd~) cold; s. gs. viju, gx, 77 (vidylt) light- 
ning ; nx. it, s. gs. 21695 (ésta, ;stakàá ) brick; e. gs. इद ( sidhyati ) 
is cooked ete. | | 

©. K ü Z Sk. ii : s. gs. uddaka, x. uddk ( udakd- ) water: 8. gs. 
muddi, xX. nx. gx. mudi ( mudrika) ring; ts. uhduru ( umdura- ) vat 
eto.; 8, gs. müla, x. nx. gx. mit ( mütra-) wine ; s. gs. sula (.sutra- ) 
string , etc l : 


नान्या 


1 La langue marathe, § 91. 
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. 813, PI-A. differed from MI-A. in that it admitted of a: 
greater variety of sounds (including 7, l, at, au, nh, fi ) arid com- 
bination of consonants beside its comparative richness in morpho- 
logy. Besides the changes in the above-mentioned vowels, MI-A, 
had affected primarily & change in the conjunet consonants 
through the general principle of assimilation and reduced them to 
double consonants, and in the case of original single intervocalic 
consonants reduced them ( from unvoiced to voiced, and from 
voiced to spirant and zero) according to the development of the 
particular dialect concerned. Thus -i- and-fh- were reduced to 
-d- and -dh- in Sauraseni, but were completely reduced by loss 
of occlusion giving -A- in the aspirated consonant only in 
Maharastri. With the loss of these intervocalic consonants the 
udurtta vowel came into contact with the preceding or following 
vowel without combining withit. But when we come down to 
the NI-A. stage we find further changes? affecting even the PI-A. 
and MI-A. vowels which are the least affected sounds in I-A. 
Excepting the loss of PI.A. r, l, ai, au, all the vowels have preser- 


ved their quality and quantity with very few exceptions in MI-A, 
but when followed by a closed syllable the long vowels have be- 
come short except in NW. Prakrits.! After the literary Apa- 
bhramsa stage vowels in unaccented syllables have undergone 
fundamental changes. 

§ 14. This naturally leads us to the question of accent. In 
Vedic the accent was mainly musical, but whether there was in 
addition 8 stress accent is open to doubt in view of the Hindu 
Grammarians’ silence about it. In the explanation of certain Pk. 
forms Pischel ascribed to the musical accent functions similar to 
those of the stress accent. Grierson and Jacobi, on the other hand 
assumed a stress accent to explain the vowel changes. ? Whatever 
may have been the state of affairs in PI-A. and MI-A., it is con- 
venient to consider the syllabic prominence of a word or its 
quantitative rhythm in the study of the regular changes of quant- 
ity or even quality in Konkani as in Marathi or Panjabi, This 


1 T, Michelson, JAOS., vol, XXXI, p. 232. 

2 Jain, § 10; Pischel, $8 141-147. 

3? Jain, p. 8; for a further disoussion on accent see La langue marathe 
$5 32 seq. ; Jain, §§ 10-12, | 
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syllabic prominence:is characterised by three factors, viz., length, 
pitch and stress. The change will naturally depend upon :the 
positicn of.the vowel in the word, whether it is final, penu.timate 
or prepenultimate, i. e. whether itis in accented or unaecented 
syllables. | 
A. FINAL VOWELS. 


$ 15. Already in MI-A, the final consonants of PI-A. had 
dropped. out with.the result that all words ended only in zowels, 
reducing.even the different classes of noun and verb -inflexions 
to the standard -type with a few exceptions only. Thus MI-A. 
knows only words ending in vowels; even here there was a- tend- 
ency.to reduce the final long vowels, though not:to a very :pro- 
nounced degree. Even in Sk, in the forms ydtra, tátrà, etc. the 
vowel has been.reduced from the Vedic stage and come down 
only as yatra, tatra, etc. Some of these reductions have -been 
attributed to contamination or analogy. At the time of the 
literary Apabhramsa stage the final o of the nom. sg. of masculine 
nouns ending in -a tends to become more and more —u, though 
not universally. Similarly -e and -o have been reduced to — 
and -u respectively in the fragments of Dutreuil de Bhins, 1 
This tendedcy only emphasises the fact that the final vowels in 
MI-A. were pronounced vith very little accent and in coarse of 
time were lost in NI-A. 


Tn almost all NI-A. languages this final vowel was lcst, the 
sole exceptions being Bihari, Kashmiri, Sindhi, Singalese aad some 
of the dialects of Konkan! (see 88 17-ff. ). The northerr group 
of Konkani dialects following in the footsteps of other NI-A. 
languages, drop the final vowel, 

8 16.a) MI-A. -a and -añ (final) are lost in: gx. nz. g. 0j 
(adyá : s. gs. dji ) today; gx. ds (hathSa-) a drake; nx. av ( amá-) 
mucous; n. gx. df, nx. Ath (usfa-) eight (buts. gs. aia); gx. nz. g. kai 
(kaly&-) yesterday (but s. gs. kali); gx. g. pay, pav (pada-: s. gs. 
püyu, pavu) meaning respectively the foot and a measure of weight, 
gx. g. nx. (का (lakram : s. gs. iāka ) buttermilk; gx, monus, manus 
(manusyü-) man; gz. mon, g. màn ( mánas: manam, s. gs. mana ) 
mind. 


————— 


— ne 


1 La langue marathe, $ 95, 
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b) MI-A. -ü and -@h are lost in: gx. ak ( Pk. hakk@ ) shout; 
gx. 8. nx. äs ( asa ) desire, jag (jatgha) the thigh; g? gx. nx. 
vat ( variman : Pk, valid, vattām : s. gs. vita) way; §. gX. DX. la; 
(lajjá) shame. 

c) MI-A. -iand-i are lost in: nom -acc. sg. of nouns 
ending in -i-: g. gx. nx. Gg (agnih) fire; gx. mot, mat ( matt-) 
understanding. | 


d) MI-A. -i and -iA are lost in: nom.-acc. sg. and pl. of 
Sk, feminine nouns : -7, 272, -ih, -7n, and feminine adjectives with 
Sk, ending -ini: in ( with compensatory lengthening of the pen- 
ultimate) or -n ( with complete loss of the penultimate): nx, 
bhikürin, bhukürn, gx. bikàn (-kárini ) a beggar woman; gx. Grekarn, 
arekün (-kürimi ) a paralytic woman. 

e) MI-A. —u.and —uih are lost in: nom.-acc. sg. of nouns 
ending in -u-: gx. img ( hingu-) asafoetida ; gx. £j (vidyut-) light- 
ning; — in the absolutive in -unu ( attested in early Marathi 
and ins. gs.) which appears to be due to contamination of Apa- 
bhrarhga —na with ~evinu, eppinu : *-untlu: gx. asin (but s, gs. 
üsunu ) etc. | 

f) Examples of the loss of MI-A.-@ and -प्क are not common 
as this sound is already rare in Sk.; we can cite gx. ४, however, 
as the MI-A. inflected form is vijjū, 

g) Sk, -e and -o are reduced in inflection: gx, g.x. ete. ds- 
vas (-pūrśve ) ; g. gx. nx, dév ( devah : Pa. devo, unless we consider 
the Apabhrarhsa form devu and bring it under (e) above); in this 
sense Sk, -e and -o are first reduced to - and ४४ and subsequently 
lost, As in Marathi, -e is attested in K. ami, tumi ( through asme, 
*husmé ). 


$ 17. Grierson,’ and following him Bloch? attribute the re: 
tention of the final vowel in Konkan Marathi® and in Konkan] 
to Dravidian influence, As seen above the northern dialects of 
Konkani ( nx., gx. and g. ) are conspicuous by the absence of this 
final vowel of MI-A. and follow the generality of NT-À. langu- 





—— m 





नर पाचा ee 





De 0 ४७ Li gm iar i ही e क आय n 


1 7.8.0, vol. Mar., pp. 167, 185, 189, 
2 La Langue marathe, p. 54, 
3 (as a short vowel always ) 
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ages. But s. and gs. and to some extent x. and the southern-most 
dialect,of Konkani spoken in Cochin have preserved this vowel. 
Now the whole of the Konkan territory was under the influence 
of Calukya and Yadava rule from the 6th to about the 14th cen- 
tury, A. D., and consequently we may expect to find Dravidian 
traces in the Indo-Aryan languages which developed from MI-A. 
to NI-A. within this region, The only point in this connection is 
the consideration of an alternative hypothesis: (i) the final 
vowel of MI-A. is retained, or (ii) a new vowel has developed 
after the final vowel once disappeared, 

The Rev. Dr. Caldwell! remark: : “ Short u is of all vowels 
the weakest and lightest, and is largely used, especially at the 
end of words, for euphonic purposes, or as a help to enunciation.” 
Thus in grammatical and literary Telugu every word without 
exception ends in a vowel asin modern Canarese, But in old 
Canarese and Tamil an -u is added only after the surds Kk, c, हैं, है, p 
orr, but this ~u is so short that the grammarians consider it 
equal to half of short u, and it is even mistaken for a short a, both 
of which in these circumstances are written as u and a. In Mal- 
ayalam this sound is still more short as not to be written at all 
or if written indicated by the short circle above, 


If we accept the second alternative and hold that s. gs., x. and 
c, after the dropping of MI-A. final vowels, as in nx., gx, and g., 
followed the mode set by these Dravidian languages, we shall 
have to fix the period of these new developments from the 16th 
century A. D. downwards, for if was in consequence of the Por. 
tuguese persecuticn which commenced on 30th June 1541 and 
continued unabated for over six decades, that a general exodus 
of the Brahmins of Goa took place, and they sped southwards, 
first overrunping North Kanara and then South Kanara and 
even Cochin, although there had been sporadic emigration long 
before this time. But against this we should consider the forms 
like devo, bhevo, mharu, ritu, bholu, sabh@lunu, etc. quoted by 
Padre Thomaz Estevào.? These forms prove beyond doubt that 
even in this period the Konkani of the Goa Brahmins preserved 


! A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, 3rd ed. 1913, 


p. 134. 
2 Grammatica da Lingua Concani, 2nd. ed. 1857, Ist. ed, 1640, 88 23, 24, 
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the final vowels of MI-A and consequently the loss occurred 
at a much later date, so far as K. dialects were concernéd. We 
are thus restricted to the first alternative that when s., gs. and x. 
separated from the Goa stock the final vowel was still pronoun- 
ced, and it was only subsequent to this separation that the nor- 
thern dialects g., gx. and nx. lost this vowel. This theory 
then limits the Dravidian influence only to the retention of the 
MI-A. vowels of the ApabhrarhSa stage and not to their intros 
duction after they were once lost. 


§ 18. s. gs. and x. have two series of words deriving from Sk, 
nouns ending in -a-, the masculine and the neuter; the masculine 
ends in -u and the neuter in ~a, and this applies not only to in- 
herited words, but also to learned borrowings. 


Examples: a) Masc.: s. gs. pūyu, püvu ( pidah: Pa. pado), 
phüttóru or phátlaru ( prastarah : Pa. Pk ‘pattharo ) a stone; mhoru 
(mayürah) peacock ; kant (karnah) ear ; devu (devah), rümu (rāmah), 
kūlu ( kalah), eto. Now in the example Sk. prastarah : Pk. Pa. 
patthars, Ap. pattharu, s. gs. phüttoru, the final -u is seen affecting 
even the penultimate -a- and changing it to -d-or-a- depend- 
ing upon the number, as seen even in g. gx. phütor (sg.) and 
phiitar (pl.) The forms devo, bhevo, etc» given by Father Ste- 
phens are to be similarly explained, the -o being ratained and not 
reduced to -u due to the presence of the bilabial v. 


o) Neuter: s. gs. phala(phalam), kajjala ( kajjalam ), mana 
(.manas + Pk. manatn ), tonga ( tundam ), pitnda ( pindah : but neut. 
in K.); kama (kárman: Pa. kammam) besides karma, ghara 
( MI-A. gharam through Sk. grha- ) ate. 


That s., gs eto. have not been directly influenced by Kanarese 
is illustrated by the following examples : kāda ( Can. kādu ) forest; 
mada ( Can. madu ) roof, etc. All nevtér nouns thus end in -a- 
( with a few exceptions dealt with later on ) which are derived 
from Sk. nouns in -a- or from Dravidian. 


8 19. -Another cass of such retention, but with reduction of 
quantity, is of feminine nouns in MI-A. -a-: s. gs. vita (variman : 
Pk. vatia f. ), quoted also by Father Stephens in his grammar, § 
96, 88 vatto where 5 represents this'short a; and ~tt- represents ~t- 
mäna ( manyé ) the nape of the neck; jib(kja (juwaá) the tongue : 
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tana ( tigna ) thirst, etc; jamga (jungha) the thigh; /aja (Jajjà ) 
shame." 

$ 20 As in other NI-A. languages, Konkan! has kept the 
final vowel in all learned borrowings, with the exception of some 
semt-tatsama words in g. and gx.: kalpana (quoted by Father 
Stephens, § 36), màru&, dayd, Sri, nalini, etc. It will be clear 
from. these examples that with the exception of Sk. words ending 
in ~a- (masculine) and-u- (masc. fem. or neut.) the other 
words borrowed represent the unaltered final vowel. All MI-A, 
words ending in u and coming down to K. either as inherited 
or gemi-ts. words, are masculine, and therefore end in ४, as ins, 
ge. mhovu ( madhu : mahu ). 


B. PENULTIMATE VOWELS. 


§ 21. Since the Prakrit stage the penultimate vowel has gen- 
erally been preserved in Konkani as in other NI-A. languages. 
But as Konkani has been principally a spoken language with 
very little literature, a secondary change has affected this vowel 
in certain cases, even in learned borrowings from Sanskrit or 
. Prakrit (see 8 22) 

Examples:—«), for -a-: s. gs. kapüía. x. kavad ( kapáta-); 
s. gs. phattara ( prastarüh ) stones, slabs , müzkkada ( markata-) 
monkey, eto, It will be seen that the length of the vowel is 
liable to change, but not the quality. We find the short vowel 
also in such cases where it is derived from a short vowel followed 
by an original double or conjunct consonant: x savat, s. gs. savali 
( sapatni ) co—wife, x. Glas ( ülasya ) ete, Similarly the length is 
reduced in x, kavad ( kapaia ), ete, 

. B) for -i~ and -& nx. bhikárin ( kürin? ), and in ts. s. kathina, 
nx. kathin etc.; gx. minus, monus (manusya-) man; s. gs. lasuma, 
x, gx. nx. losun (la$una-) garlic; s. gs. rakküda, x. gx. rükud 
(lakuta-) wood, firewood, faggot, etc. 


S 22. Exceptions:— In certain dialects, as a subsidiary ch- 
ange, the Sk. and Pk, penultimate is slurred over in pronuncia- 
tion, with the result that in the existing forms it is completely 
lost. Corresponding to nx, bhikrarig there is also the form nx. 
bhikürg and gx. bhikarn or bikürn and s. gx. bhikdrni (ळा); 
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in nx. and gx. the penultimate has been slurred over completely, 
whereas in s. gs. it is lost but the final vowel is preserved. This 
tendency is seen even in tat-sama (ts.) words: Sk. nalini 7 s. gs. 
nalni or nanni (through assimilation ), Sk. maruti 7 s. marti or 
müruti (with accent ). 

§ 23. The penultimate syllable of MI-A. has developed into 
the final vowel in Konkani as in Marathi (see La langue marathe, 
88 44 f£); (i) either the penultimate was separated from the 
final vowel by a double consonant, in which case the final 
MI-A. vowel was lost as ing. gx. nx. hāth (Sk. hasta- : Pk. 
hattha-, but s. gs. hütu) hand, or (ii) the penultimate and final 
vowels came into contact due to an early loss of a single in- 
tervocalic consonant and coalesced in the NI-A. stage. The 
first case holds good for the northern dialects only (as g., gX., nx. 
etc,’ and the second for all. As pointed out above (§ 17 ff. ) 
S., 28, and to some extent x. and c. preserve the final MI-A. vowel 
in case (i). 

§ 24. Ina certain number of polysyllabic words the penul- 
timate vowel has undergone changes of quality which are only 
proper to the prepenultimate unaccented vowels: s. gs. nàríu 
( for * nàáralu ), x. nx. nàrl, gx. nx. narel ( nàrikela- ) cocoanut; s. gs. 
nisani, X. nisan, nx. gx. x. nison (nth~Sreni-) ladder, escalator; 
8, gs. kuxkad, gx. nx. kurkor ( kukkutá-) fowl; s. gs. haladi, 
gx. olod ( harıdrā ) turmeric, g. humdir, nx. urhdir ( but fem. umd- 
urli ) beside s. gs. uduru ( wymdura-), ete. Some of these variants 
may be explained by the prineiple of assimilation or digsimila- 
tion, but if is difficult to account for all these variants. For this 
discolouration of the penultimate in dissyllabic words see § 29b. 


C, PREPENULTIMATE VOWELS. 
I. In the Initial Syllable. 


§ 25. In general the initial syllable in Konkan! bears the 
accent, and this, therefore, is the least affected of all vowel 
sounds. We have to consider several cases here separately in 
order to evaluate the general treatment in the different dial- 
acts treated here, these are « ) conservation of the ety mological 
quantity, i.e, (i) short vowel of K. Z short of MI-A. and (ii) 
long vowel of K. Z long of MI-A, irrespective of the nature 
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of the syllable, whether closed or open; and $) norconser- 
vationeof this quantity. i.e. (i) long vowels of K. Z short of 
MI-A. a) regularly in closed syllable, and b ) sporadically else- 
where, and (ii) short vowel of K. Z long of MI-A. 


§ 26.«): (1). aZæ s. gs. kadu (katu-) bitter; kado essence, 
kadayt@ boils, kadayille gruel ( kvath-) ; kanu ( kána-) grair kalas.; 
sacred vessel used in divine service, kalso pitcher ( kalása-3; kalo 
( kailā ) bud; katt ( kalá-) knows; khavo ( Des. khavao ) shoulder; 
ad-khalta ( skhal-) hinders: khai (Sk. kasmin: Ap. kahit ) where; 
khardu ( khára-) rough ; khaiu ( khála-) starch or any liquid ext- 
rach; garmi ( gharmá-) hot, heat; galo (gala-) throat; ghadta 
( ghat-) happens; ghadi ( ghati-) a moment ; ghara (Sk. gph: Pa. 
Pk. ghara-) hcuse ; “adta ( Pk. cad-) climbs, rises ; cano ( canaka-) 
horse-gram ; carta (car-) grazes; čaltā (cal-) moves, continues ; 
Carma ( semi-ts. cárman-) hide; jada ( jada-) heavy ; jana | jána-) 
person; žaro (jvara—) fever; jalt (jalaukd) leech; jaita (jval-) 
burns; has ( Des. jhadi) fine rain; jharta ( ksar- vastes ; 
jhalkatá ( jval-) lightens, shines; विट (*tasta~: of. Avesta tašta-) 
a small glass or metal vessel; tarno (iáruma-) young; tazo (tap- 
aka-) roasting pan; १०१४ (* tadaga-) pond, lake; talta ( Des, tal-) 
fries; tavsé ( trapusa—) a vegetable; that ( Sk. tasmin: Ap. taht) 
there; thartharta ( tharatharüyate ) trembles ; dathgu ( dandd-) fine; 
dasami ( da$ami) the tenth day ; dasro ( dasahard ) the tenth day 
of the light fortnight of the month of <Aévina, Dusserah; dalta 
( dal- grinds; dh ( Sk. dádhi-: Pk. dahit curds); dharta ( dhar-) 
holds; dhaskata ( Des, dhasakka-) trembles ; nave ( navaka-) new ; 

ali (nalikà) tube; nalu (mala-) pipe: nai (na-hi) no, nanada 
(nánündà) husband's sister; namtara (anantarám) after; nhét 
( nadi ) river ; pa?icavanna ( Des. paficavanna ) fiftyfi ve ; padt? ( pat- 
falls; pagdula ( patola-) a vegetable ; panasu ( panasa-) jack-fruit 
pantu ( pranaptr-) grand-son ; patri ( patriki) the leaf of Laurus 
Cassia; pai ami ( paficami ) the fifth day of a lunar fortnight; 
patdrd ( páficadasa-) fifteen , pannasa ( paficasát ) fifty ; palafigposu 
( par yanka-) bed-spread ; palayaf@ ( pralokayati ) sees ; patta ( pala- 
yate ) flies; phala (phála-) fruit ; phalé ( phalaka-) plank ; rhalàru: 
( phalühaàra-) light refreshments ; badbadta (Des. badabadai) babbles; 
bart ( *baraka-) goods; balé (* balaya-) bracelet ; basta ( upavisait ) 
sits; bhaint ( bhagini ) sister ; bharta ( bhar-) fills; bhasta ( semi-ts. 
bhrasta-) polluted; made ( mriakam ) corpse ; marti ( mar-) dies: 
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mast ( masi-) lamp-black ; masné ( $amasünam ) place of cremation, 
crematorium ; mhas: ( máhisz) buffalo; mhant@ (bhan-) says ragata 
( rakta-) blood; radtü ( rat—) cries ; ranné crying; rathnomi ( ratha- 
navami ) a festival day; rassu (rdsa—) essence, ras; ( rasik@ or 
rasyam ) pus; laddi ( Des. laddi@) horse dung; lasuma ( lasuna-) 
garlic; vathina ( upasthüna-) residence: vadu (vaía-) bunyan; 
vütbata ( avalamb-) hanging resolutely ; vadi ( Des. vadi ) a savoury; 
vari (upári) above; varasa (varsá-) year; valé ( valaya—) a half of 
a cocoanut; vali (valli) a cover; vacuka (Pk. vacca-) to go; 
vharta (apahar—) takes; vhardika ( vadhu-vara-) marriage; $a? 
bhari ! ( $atá-) hundred ; Sanvdru ($ani-) Saturday ; saru ( sard-) 
garland; sari (sar-) moves; semi-ts.: sajjanu ( sajjana-) quiet 
person; sagio( sakala-) whole; sakali ( sakalya-) at dawn, in the 
morning; safrü (saplada$a-) seventeen and in cmpds. satte or 
sat ( saptá-) ; savti ( sapátni-) ; savài ( sapáda-) a quarter above; 
hanu ( hánmu-) jaw; hatyara (Des hatthiyara-) “instrument; hapto 
(Iw, Pers. through Av. hapta, Sk. saptá-) a week: hargo ( haritaki ) 
myrobalan; haryé ( hári- green, unripe, ete. 

g. ghar (grhá-); parki (pára-); mhauni (bhan-); marüthi 
( marahatta-) ; sagi ( sakala-) afin (Pa. ajjunha ) ; etc. 

(ii) aoa: s. gs. kaünso (kümá-) squint-eyed ; 0१० ( kaka-) 
a crow; 788 ( kazksya- ) brass; kalo ( kála-) black; khama, khatta 
( khüd—-) eats; khüru (ksüra-) saltish; gàyi ( MI-A. gavi) a cow; 
gtivu ( grüáma-) village; ghüni ( ghrana-) smell; ghüri (De. ghüria) 
a fried savoury ; ghüyu, ghüvu ( ghüfta-) a wound; ghasu ( grasa- 
or from ghas-) à mouthful; cala ( sala) tenement jayi (7ati—) 
jasmine; Gntd (jüngli) knows; Jjarayt ( jümülr-) son-in-law ; 
jägi ( jagrat- ) awake; jadi (jilu-) a sieve; Jada (Des. jhüta-) 
shrub; काळ ( sthiina-) camp; विकट copper, mii sopper-smith 
ta?hbdé ( tamrá-) red; tālo ( talu—) throat, voice; dürvaté ( dvara- ) 
porch; miva (nüman-) name; mürlu ( nàrikela- ) cocoanut) nhāna 
(snüna-) bath; pagar ( praküra-) fortification ; vđun- ( pādona-) 
a quarter less; püyw(pada-) foot; pūvu (pada-) a measure of 
weight; एकत ( prüp-) reaches ; एवा ( prüvrsga-) rain ; bümmünu 
( braàhmamc-) husband; biyla (bharya7 bhaira 7 * bhaita) wife 
büra ( dvidasa: Ap. büraha) twelve; bhüma ( bhinda-) a large 
vessel; bhaira ( bahira~) out-geid ; bharu ( bhratr-) brother; bhi- 
vaja (bhrahur-jüyd) brothers wife; müjjara ( marjdra~) a cat; 
mavio ( mütula-) maternal uncle; müsa (müasá-)meat;—in the 
ease of maaj;ra and mdsa we cannot say whether they are directly 

1 Through *éekbhari, E 
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connected with PI-A. forms ; it is possible that they may be more 
reasonsbly treated under b ):(i) a— rami ( rüjfii ) a queen; rayu 
rüjan- ) a king r@vlar ( rajakula-+ GgGra-) a palace; Jayta ( lāga- 
yati ) touches; dala (lala) saliva; vagi, vido ( vata~) habitude, 
habitation; vakarna ( vyakerama- ) dictation; vāni ( vatijd-) a 
Bunia; wire (vata) breeze; sagt or süde- ( sárdha-) a half over; 
sūyli ( chiiy@ ) shadow ; hardi ( harda- ) astride, on the heart ; hasa 
( hasa- ) a laugh, ete 
g. Jah jatd); Ja umk ( jana); bhüs ( bhasa); üdlo( üdi-) 
marth ( mar-); sdlo ( salah ), ete. 
B):(i)a.— üZa in heavy syllable : dppana ( MI-A. inflected 
f rm aprane ZSk. ütmán- ) oneself; kajjala, x. nx, gx. Kajal ( kaj- 
jla-) unguent; kūtri (kartari) scissors; kūnu ( kárma-) ear: 
küpüru ( karpüra- ) camphor ; küsavu ( kacchapa- ) tortoise ; khakko, 
x, kak, nx. gx. khak ( küksa-) armpit; kha@7ndu, x, nx. gx. g, khürhd 
 ( skandhi- ) shoulder ; khambo (skambhá-) pillar ; gaddava, x. güdau | 
gx, güdü, nx. gadhu ( gardhabá- ) ass; gGmti, x. gant, etc. ( granthi~, 
knot; ghümía,x.gx.nXx. g ghami ( ghanta) bell; ghdsta ( ghars- ) 
polishes, rubs; cake ( cakrá- ) wheel, slice; ¢andané ( candrika-} 
moonlight; éüb(ü ( carv-) bites; camdé (cárman-) hide; yaàmga 
( janghd ) thigh ; jaboi (jrmbha) yawn; taka (takra-) butter- 
milk; niigdo ( nagná- ) naked; nd@thctika ( nrtyati ) to dance: nasta 
( náśyati ) is spoiled or destroyed; ndttu, müti, x. nx. gx. g. nat». 
( náptr-; grand-son or grand-daughter; püku ( pakvd-) boilec 
sugar; püka(paksá-) wing; pükli( páksman-)lid; phati, x. nx. 
gx. g. phat, gx. pat ( prsthá- ) back; phaitara, g. gx. phatár. ( pra- 
slariy-) stone, slab; bümdüka ( bandh-) to tie ; bhzgtà ( bhagna- ) 
looses weight, wastes; bhaj-ia (bhrajj-) roasts; bhata (bhaktá- i 
rice; magia ( marg-: MI-A. magg-) begs, seeks ; matii, x. gx. nx. g. 
mits ( mfttakd ) mu d ; mülló, x. nx. gx, mals  ( mastaka-) head, 
scalp; mina (many@ ) nape of the neck; rüktà (raks- ) protects, 
guards; ràjJu, X. nx. gx. raju (rájju-) rope ; rina ( dranya-: MI-A. 
ranna-) wood; 7abtd (cf, rambh- ) stays, remains; /àgta ( lagyate ) 
touches: Jaja ( lajjd) shame: vamkdge (vakrá-) crooked; wad 
(ufddhi-—) increase, growth; vada ( várdhate) grows; vüti (vrtti- 
vartika ) wick; vaso ( vamsd-) bamboo; vdsrü ( vatsá-) young (of 
cows, etc. 3; siya ( sandhyā ) dusk; sila (saptá-) seven; satté 
( chatra—) umbrella, sunshade; hada ( hadda-) bone; halla (Det, 


hall- ) moves, 
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b.) Zain open syllable sporadically:— gx. Gnbavarh ( anu- 
bhava); Gdik (adhika-. gx. odhik, odik); apurto ( ápürta— ); 
üpurbüi ( apürvá- ), ete.—s. gs. padvo ( pratipád-) x. avasta (avastha ) ; 
gx. duküs ( avakása- ). 

(ii) aZàü: &) generally when the syllable in K. is closed: 
S. व्या ( vàhya-) ; 

b) sporadically in open syllable: s, gs. khasu ( küsa-); ७. sv. 
aval ( àmalaka- ) 


8 27, The treatment of and u in the initial syllable differs 
from that of a in that they are always short in polysyllabie words 
and always long in dissyllabic words, irrespective of the original 
nature of the syllable, whether light or heavy; but when the 
syllable in Konkani is heavy it loses its length in dissyllabic 
words. Thus we may formulate the general rule that the penul- 
timate vowel in dissyllabic words is always long; in the case of 
a which is pronounced as a samvrta in the southern dialects, 
there are two lengths not indicated in writing, but always un- 
derstood in pronunciation; e. g. in the word mana the first a is 
double the second, but in the inflected form mandka the first and 
final are short. Examples :— 

a). i~ jivu ( jiva-) life, but jivsi ; jik'tà wins, but jika win 
thou; pita ( pistá-) but pitti ; pilu ( pid-) twist, but pila, ete. 

b) u~ dhura ( dürü-) far, but dhuvoru ( dhiima-) smoke; pūrā 
( püra-) all, but pur^tà ( pürita-) fills, etc. 

In all the above cases a regular law governs the alternation of 
ihe long and short vowels in Morphology. 


$ 28. In the case of e and o they are both long or both short, 
depending upon whether the following vowel is 2, ४ 0" not; 
secondly when PI-A. e or ० occurs in the initial syllable of dis- 
syllabic words it is always long, e. g. éka, éku, éki (eka-) ; but when 
this e or o comes through PI-À. -aya- or -ava- the rule govern- 
ing the length is the first one; thus mena (*mayana-) and kona 
( kavana-). Although for the sake of convenience we have adopt- 
ed e, 8, 0, 0 in orthography to represent the short and long vowels 
they differ in the tongue position in pronunciation; for the cor- 
rect value of these phonemes see my Konkani Phonetics, §§ 36, 38. 
Even here, the value of e in mena and 776008 is variable, the first 
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being twice as long as the second; similarly in kona and konalé 
the first o is the lengthened variety of the second 


$ 29. Exceptions: In spite of this general tendency of pre- 
serving the vowel in the initial syllable, there are some :nexplic- 
able exceptions:— 

a): in polysyllabie words ४४०६० ( anglustha-) ; vari ( upárt ), 
eto. l 

b): in dissyllabic words: s. gs. etc. pikta ( pakvá-), but pathku 
with differentiation in meaning. 

IL Inthe Non-initial Syllable. 


$ 30. In the interior of a word and u, both short amd long, 
lose their proper articulation ' and become confounded with a, 
and so treated in the rhythmic scheme of a word. Examples:— 

i :- nx, dgtt ( agni- ) brazier; s. gs. parmala ( parimala-) scent ; 
padvo ( pratipád-) first day of the lunar fortnight; gx. =z. pükrü 
( paksirtipa-) bird-like, bird, vikrayta ( viskir-) drops, etc. 

i :— This is first reduced to ४, and if retained at all, is always 
short; e. g. [ jogi | ( jyotis~ ) astrologer. 

ui—s.gs. Gpadia (dsprsía- 7 apputtha ) touches: wmgto 
( angustha- ) thumb; ulto ( ulluthati ) reverse; gurguru (Tor guru- 
guru-) gurgling noise; tarno ( táruna-) young, puraitu ( pu-ohita-7 
purühita-, see under o:—) a priest ; 8४-5७ ( for sutu-suti ) active, 
eto. 

ii:— vhakkala ( vadhü-kula-) a bride, etc. 

e:— ula ( uddayate : MI-A, uddei ) jumps; 

0:— s. gs. ühgso (angofichah : MI-A. *atgoccha-, atrguecha—) 
a towel ; karti (karoti-) cocoanut shell ; alni, alls ( alavana—- [MI-A] 
alonia—) insipid, without salt, etc. 

8 31. Gin the interior of à word: 

a): isreduced in: s. gs. ärti (Gratrika ) lights waved before 
the image of god; nx. dsdi (Pa. asáliká) eye brows; kadhai 

) * a al P / J^ lo 

( katüha- ) a big vessel; gavli ( gopalá-) cowherd ; parvo ( rarGvata—) 
pigeon; porno ( paurdna-: MI-A, porana-) old, ancient, ec. 

b): is preserved : 


i Le langue marathe, S 50. 
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1°: in such cases where @ is the result of a contraction : 
kamaru ( karmakára-) black-smith ; édimaru ( carmakara-) dealer in 
hides; divali (dipüvali-) the season of lights, etc. 


2° in some morphemes: s. nid-karaytd, nidayta puts to sleep 
(-iya- of causative); many examples of this —dya— suffix may be 
quoted from all the different dialects. 


3°: in compound words: s. gs. madrdti ( mddhya-and rütri-) 
midnight. 
D. Values of Konkani a. 


§ 32. Before studying the behaviour of MI-A. vowels in con- 
tact in the development of Konkani, ss well as the principle of 
lebialisation and of contraction, it is very necessary to study 
thoroughly that most intriguing of all vowels—the neutral vowel 
a—which assumes different values in the different dialects of 
Konkani. 


8 33. PI-A, a descended from Indo-European ( I-E ) short 
*a, *e, *o, and the nasal sonants. But as early as the Vedic stage 
it did not correspond to the short of PI-A. à; it had a closer 
pronunciation than that of short क्र On this account a distinc- 
tion had already been made between the sativyta and vivrta pro- 
nunciation of the same symbol. In his commentary on Paànini's 
Astddhydyi, Patafijali says at the beginning of the Sivasiitra:— 
a-kdrasya vivrtopadesah kartavyah ; kim prayojanam? @-kGragrahan- 
arthah, etc. The viv rta a corresponds to the short of &, which is also 
vivrta, and for the purpose of Savarnagrahana this discussion is 
started ; further on he says:— “ naiva loke na ca vede a-kàro vivrto' 
sti-; kas tarhi ? sathurto yo? sti sa bhavisyati.-" No further proof is 
necessary than the final sütra of Panini to show that the only 
type of the a-phoneme was the closed variety, the open variety 
being found only in grammatical treatises for a theoretical discus- 
sion on Savarnagrahana. When we come to MI-A. we find that in 
general PI-A. vowels are preserved both in quality and quantity 
with a few exceptions only. The state of affairs is different in the 
case of NI-A. as we have already seen (§§ 30, 31). Vowels in accent- 
ed syllables have preserved their charateristics while those in 
unaccented syllables haye suffered very much. Already in Pal] 
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we find pheggu (phalgiu-), mifüjà (majja);! ete. similarly in 
Prakrit we have pikka ( pakvá-) pudhama, ( prathamá-)? ete. When 
I-A. 6 is compared with Dravidian a, we feel the difference bet- 
ween the samvria and vivrta pronunciations; to a certain extent 
also when a European pronounces this I-A. phoneme, the vivrta 
predominates over the samvria. But in the whole group of I-A 
languages the close, neutral pronunciation is the general rule, 
with one big exception in the case of Bengali where this phoneme 
has developed a peculiar sound resembling oin English hot, but 
considerably higher than it and slightly lower than the cardinal 
vowel [2] without any lip-rounding. ? When we begin to study 
the dialects of Konkani the problem of PI-A. and MI-A. a be- 
comes insistent. The mass of material is bewildering and the 
descriptions of this sound rather confusing in the treatises of this 
` language. 


§ 34, In his Elementos Gramaticais da Lingua Coricant, Canon 
José de S. Rita e Souza gives two symbols for Sk. a (a): A- 
short, close; a — short, open. Regarding the pronunciation of 
these symbols he remarks: “this letter ( $1) which is termed the 
central (or middie ) vowel has nearly the sound of open o; open 
G or close A is bound up with all consonants ( i. e. inherent in all 
consonants ) in the Devanagari script, "(p.8,f. n. 2). At an- 
other place ( p. 18, f. n.) he observes further:— " A difficulty 
exists still regarding the employment in writing of the central 
vowel ( अ) a or A, and the diphthong o (ओ) whose sounds are 
confused in pronunciation." He also admits that this difficulty 
leads one to commit errors, and where o ( sit) is to be used a or A 
(अ) may be used or vice versa. 


§ 35. Father Maffei, in his Konkani Grammar (p.5) gives 
the following transliteration:— &-short a ( very often near to ó ); 
. 6 — common a ( nearest approach to u in English but or the a in 
Latin faro as pronounced in Italy); ०- elosed o; ó-open o; 
o-common o. The only thing worth noting about Father 


1 Geiger, Palt Literatur und Sprache, § 9. 

2 Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, 8$ 101, 104. 

3 S. K. Chatterji, Bengali Phonetics, § 41, where the final lax vowel ig 
represented by 0, | 
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Maffel's transliteration is the division of the a-phoneme into four 
groups: d, d, a, a, the last of which he calls the half a, which cor- 
responds to a whispered vowel a, appearing only at the end of 
words. 


§ 36. In his literary works written in Devanagari characters 
Mr. Valavlikar follows the following notation; a (अ), 6 ar), à 
(अ); about this last à he says in the foot-note to his book ; 
* Goykdrate Mumbaikar " on the first page, that this sound is very 
near to short, open o (Sit), in fact half way between a and o. 
This corresponds to the inverted signs used in Marathi script to 
indicate the open English eand o sounds in borrowed words. 
This system has been generally adopted in all Konkani writings 
printed in Devandgarl script. 


$ 37. In the second edition of Father Thomas Stephen’s 
Grammatica da Lingua Concani, corrected and annctated by Cunha 
Rivara in 1857 ( p. 164) Sk. a ( अ) is represented by 5, à ( आ ), by 
a, and (ओ) by o. In the Diccionario Portuguez-Concani, edited 
by the same scholar in 1868, a slightly different transcription is 
used: Sk. is represented by “a,” (s) by “a,” and (आ ) by 
"0, ' In the first transcription the exact values are shown; 
according to this FI-A. and MI-A. a is developed into an o-phon- 
eme, which is not exactly the same as the descendants of PI-A, 
or MI-A. o,-ava-, etc. In this connection we may compare a 
somewhat parallel development in Gujarati, where the o-phoneme 
has slightly different values according to its development from 
PI-A., MI-A. o, or PI-A, MI-A. -ava-, with a corresponding 
development of the e-phoneme. 


§ 38. For the purpose of our study these systems will be 
sufficient, in as much as these are uniform and more exact than 
the others in constant use. We shall first consider the various, 
examples in the different dialects, with reference to their true 
etymology from PI-A. and determine from a comparative study 
of all these examples the nature of the change, its extent and the 
possible explanation for such a change. It will be clear from the 
context that Father Maffei stands for x., Canon Jose de S. Rita 
e Souza and Cunha Riyara represent gX., Mgr. Dalgado nx., and 
Mr. Valavlikar g, 
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8 39. g. — (N. B. I shall use the symbol à for अ), anpót ( s. gs. 
anpatya9 necessity ; anbhàv ( anu-bhava- ) experience ; adcón ( s. gs. 
adcani, gx. adgAn) difficulty, in sing., - pl. adcam?; üsà (s. gs. 
assa) is; drth (drtha-) meaning; kar (s. gs. kari) do thou; 
khabór (s. gs. khabbari) news; kildc (s. gs, kilact) shriek; katar 
(kartdrz) scissors; kàs (s. gs, kassi) how?; ghdtt ( s. gs, ghatté ) 
strong ; éukavàl ( -avali- ) erratum, but cukavali ; cad ( s. gs. cada) 
much ; jad ( jada- ) heavy ; tar ( s. gs. tari) if; dhàr ( dhar- ) hold ; 
nisùn (s. gs. nisani) ladder; nital (-tala~: s. gs, nittala); niscay 
( ni$caya- ) determination ; nivàl (s. nivala) strained liquid: majà 
(s. gs. naja) no/; prat (prdati-) copy , sarasput (sárasvati); sake 
( gakt'- ) power; sodvan (s. gs. sodvani) escape; strg (svargá-) 
heaven; savy (M. savay) friendship, liking; samt ( NI-A. 
samaj-, samajh-,) understanding; sãvkà? (s. gs. sathkvali or samvkalt) 
company ; examples may be multiplied without number, I shall 
quote a few also from Mr. Valavlikar's writings in Roman chara- 
cters ( where he uses the italicized a for this a); istdgdt ( -gata- ) 
friendship ; burdp (s. gs. barapa ) writing ; sákal; ( sakalya-) at dawn; 
saglé ( sakala- ) all; paràñt ( param--tu) afterwards, but; bagar 
( s. gs. bagar ) without; phil ( phüla- ) fruit, etc. ! i 


It will be clear from the examples quoted above that where 
the law of labialisation does not apply, we may formulate that in 
most words which do not end in —, the penultimate —a- becomes 
-à-, and in verbal forms the final -a- becomes -à as in naja, dst, 
ete, Butthere are many exceptions, e. g. ghar (ghara- ) and 
majkür. This vowel -à- is also lost in morphology: bhüysügür 
( -sügara- ), but bhüysagrà ( gen. form ) ; in this function it is the 
same as the ordinary samvrta a 


६ 40. 85.-- ( N. B.: for the italicised a I shall use q, and the 
‘A wil remain as it is) x). Examples of a: uddk (udaka~) 
water ; üihàu ( 8. gs. Gthavu, üáthóvu ) memory; the prefixes: abhi-, 
àti— ete. (really prepositions ) ; stag At ( ct. g. istagàt ) friend ; Ón Án 
(s. gs, atzdana) Anona squamosa ; dtrek (atireki-) excess; üydàn 
( ayhlana- ) vessel ; ànn ( dnna-) rice ; pan ( atmán: MI-A ०७७०४०) 
self; àrdo ( ardhá-) half; àthrü (astadasa- ) eighteen; dehtaskirn 
(antüh-kargma-) heart; Kügàd (s. gs. kügada) paper; karm 
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(karman-) act, deed; kadu’ ( katu-) bitter; kadsdn bitterness ; 
kdl Ay ( s. gs. kalayi) zinc; khàrdo ( khara-) waste; küpàd (s. gs. 
küppada, Sk. karp wa-) cloth ; khàro (Mar. khard, s. gs. kharo) true; 
ghar ( grha- : ghara-) house; gàvüy (H. gavaiyy@ musician; 
ghardar ( from ghar) household, house and wife; gàràj (s. gs. 
garaj) necessity; ghddap (ghata-) happening; ghàtüy (s. gs. 
ghattūi ) strength ; gàribpàn ( s. garib-pana ) poverty ; bagar (s. bagar) 
without, unless; càli * (s. calli, gs. celli) girl; cákár (s. gs. Cikaru) 
servant ; Cavecyalis ( catus- ) fortyfour ; càuto (caturtha-) fourth; 
caltalé (cal-) was happening; Gano (canaka-) gram; zambal 
(-phala-) a fruit; zàn (juna-) person; zhàmp- ( jhampa-) jump; tirfad 
(triphala-) a fruit or the tree bearing this fruit; tàkli (s. gs. 
( takli) brain, head; thāpàt ( 8, gs. thdppata) slap; fàrno (táruna-) 
young; dhàn ( dhana- ) wealth, riches; dhavo ( dhavà- ) white; dhàr 
( dhar-) hold; nav ( nava- ) nine ; nàzo ( s. gs. najja) no 1; nàmáskür 
( namasküra- ) salutation, greeting; niddumk (s. gs. nidatà nidetà ) 
to sleep; the suffix -Pàn (—pana-); pàn As ( panasa-) jack; vàrdes 
( paradesa - ) foreign land ; padvi ( padavt) station, position; pfal 
( phdla-) fruit; pàilo ( s. gs. pailo) first ; pàtevuthk ( palàytà ) to see; 
partalo ( s. partalo, M. paratla) returned; pàdlo (pat-) fell; fakdat 
( s. phaklá- ) entirely ; bare ( s. bare, M. bara) good; basi’ (s. gs. 
basi, NÍ-A. basi) plate; bad ( bata-) strength ; bardumk ( bari-Can. ) 
to write ; bhajan ( bhajana-) devotion; baglek (s. gs. bagléka, NI-A. 
bagal ) aside ; bhamvtAnim (bhram-); müzàr (marjüra-) a cat; 
manis * ( manusyá- ) man; màdkà ( s. madké) an earthern vessel; 
malab ( s. gs. 6. malapa ) sky ; malni (mal-) kneading; mdjo ( s. 
majjo) mine ; mide ( madhya- ) amid ; mhanta ( s. gs. mhan- ) says; 
mhaàrüg (s. gs. mhüraga) dear; rd¢nadr (rac-) creater; rdsal 
( *rasülu-) juicy : rane ( rát-) ory; s. gs. làdày (s. gs. ladai) 
fight ; lokhàn ( lohakhanda- ) iron ; vàir ( upári ) above ; và? ( MI-A. 
vacca~) go; sàdāmé (sada) always, everyday; sakar ( éarkara ) 
sugar; sdmsdr ( samsdra™ ) worldly life; samest ( sdmasta-) all; 
sàmlüp (santüpt?-) regret ; sivay (sapüda-) a quarter above; sa 





The expected form is kAdu. 

Should be @Alz. 

The normally expected form is 0.85, 
4 y, l. for mAnis. 
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( sat- ) six ; 8070 ( sakala- ) every ; hajar (s, gg. hazGra) a thousand ; 
hargé ( s. gs. harsé, hersé ) another time, etc. 


$): Examples of.4.— GvAy (s. gs. dai) mother; an Amd 
( inanda- ) happiness; a/tAdi (-tata—) on this shore; igArji (s. gs. 
igarji) church ; ugAdtald (s. gs ughadia) opening; izAé (izzat) 
respect; késAr ( kesara—) saffron ; kAsti ( kastin-) sufferer ; kArutnk 
(kar-) to do; kAd ( M. kadhi) gAmv (s. gs. gavu) wheet; the 
suffix —g At ( -gati- ) ; ghagAr ( ghaggara-); ghAdiyal (ghati-) a 
clock ; é Avis ( catur- ) twentyfour; jhAr (ksar~) cascade; jhAri 
fountain ; zAr ( jvara-) fever ; jagAr ( jagara-) wakefulness; 208 Ar 
( besides zàbàr, see above); Ad (s. gs. cada) much; thAki (cf. 
NI-A. thakk-) injurious; t Ay (navat;- ) ninety ; tikAdco ( —kade-) 
of that side; LArz (but tar) even; tArkumk (tark-) (tark-) to 
wrangle; dhukAr (sukara-) pig; DudsigAr (-sügara-); dhAmy 
( dádhi- ) curds ; nàmg.Ar (s. nàmgara ) anchor ; nád ( nad; ) river; 
nh Amy river; pan As ( panasa- ) jack ; pàrv At ( pürvata-) mountain: 
bhArti (s. bharti, Sk. bhar-) full tide, bAri (but bàro) good; 
bhitAr ( s. bhitlari ) inside; b Attis ( s. gs. battisa) thirtytwo; bhAv 
( bahu- much; mhàr Ag ( s. mharagu, mhüragi ) dear, costly ; LAgn 
(Jagná-) time; jurcture ; suffixes —A?ht (—ant- ), vAt ( —vati- ); 
vAst (vastu~) thing; sAr ( sadyksa- ) comparable; sébrAr (s. 
samnbhari) a hundred ; sdrAp ( sarpa- ) snake; sdtAr ( saptali-: Ap. 
satiari) seventy ; sam Arpiimnk ( samarp— ) to offer ; hik Adco ( -kade-) 
of this side. 

8 41. Two things are clear from the examples cited above: 
PI-A, and MI-A. a has divided itself into two connected phone- 
mes àand A, and PI~A. à has come down asin accented sylla- 
bles in gx. in such places where it is retained in the other dialects 
of Konkani. © 

8 49. Alternation of à and. A in gx. — The play of these two 
vowels in morphology may be differentiated into two categories: 
gender and number. 


( To be continued ) 


“ THE MANDANA-SURESVARA EQUATION IN THE 
HISTORY OF ADVAITA" t ` 

BY ` | 

MM. PRor. 8, KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI, M. A., I. E. 8. ( retired ) 


Mandanamiéra is the author of the Brahmasiddhi. In the 
colophons of this and other works written by him and in the 
philosophical works of other authors who refer fo him, he is des- 
cribed as Ácaàry& Mandanami$ra, Sriman Mandanamisra, Maha- 
mahopadhyava Mandanamisra, Arya-Mandanu and Mandana. 
In none of these works, Mandana-mi$ra is mentioned as a dis- 
ciple of Kumürilabhatta, otherewise known as Bhattapida, the 
renowned Vàrtikaküra of Karma-mimámsà,or as a disciple of 
Sri Bhagavatpada-Samkara, the renowned Acarya of the Advaita 
school of Vedanta, or as identical with SureSvarücárys, the re- 
nowned Vàrtikaküra of Samkara's Bhasys on the Taittirlya and 
Brhadirapyaks 0098118808, who is referred to in some works 
under the name of Vi$varüpacarys! and who was one of the four 
famous, direct Samnyàsin-disciples of Samkara. There is, how- 
ever, an old and generally accepted tradition that Mandana was 
one of the eminent philosophical writers who received instruc- 
tion from Kumarilabhatta, such as Prabhükara and Bhattomveka. 
There is also a comparatively recent tradition,. which supports 
the general belief that Mandanamisra was oae of the disciples of 
Kumarilabhatta and equates him with Suré$varücárya. Whether 
Mandanami$ra, the author of the Brahmasiddhi, is identical 
with Suresvaracarya, the author of the Naiskirmyasiddhi and 
the Vartikas on the Brhadaranyakabhasya and the Taittiriya- 
bhasya is the question to be considered here. 

This question relating to the Mandana-Strésvara equation is 
of as great importance in the evolution of the Advaita system, 
as in the history of Advaita literature. In my youth, when I 

t Paper read at the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Poona, on the occasion 
ofthe Eleventh Anniversary Day of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, on 20th September 
1936 

1 See Vivar-p-s-V. S. S. page 92; B. Va-Part II-p-640, verse-1921 quoted 
under the name of Vi$varüpücürga. Also see ParüSaramüdhaviya B.S. P. 8 


Vol, I-part I, P, 57; Brhád-V&-part I-p. 34,. verse 97 quoted under the name of 
Viísarzpacürga. a e 18 
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was studying the recognised classics of Advaita literature under 
my ASarya-the late Sri Brahmendra Sarasvati, according to the 
traditional method, as also in the earlier years of my Professorial 
career, I took the Mandana-Surésvara equation for granted, as 
several other scholars did then and do even to-day. My 
belief in this equation received its first shock, when I was 
studying Mandanamiéra’s Brahmasiddhi in manuscript in the 
years 1921-22, with a view to bringing out a critical edition 
of the work, In the year 1923, to the April issue of the Royal 
Asiatic Society Journal of Great Britain and Ireland, my esteem- 
ed friend and colleague-Professor M. Hiriyanna of Mysore, 
contributed a short article’ on Suresvara and Mandanamisra, in 
which he drew attention to three noteworthy points of doctrinal 
divergence between Mandana and SureSvara, which he gathered 
from certain advaita works like the Samksepasariraka, the Laghu- 
candrik& and the Brhadaranyaka-Vartika; and these three doc- 
trinal distinctions have reference to Mandanami$ra's views re- 
garding the locus of Avidyd, the bhavddvaita and the special value 
of meditation (Upasana) in transmuting the Brahman-knowledge 
arising from the mahd-vakyas into Brahman-realisation. Pro- 
fessor Hiriyanna referred also in this article to a tradition preser- 
ved at Shringeri and embodied in a poem called Guru-vamésa-kavya, 
according to which Mandana should be differentiated from Sure- 
évara, The least that may be said about the valuable evidence 
adduced by Professor Hiriyanna in that article is that it is suffi- 
cient to compel a careful investigation of the Mandana-Suresvara 
equation. A careful study of Mandanamisra’s Brahmasiddhi, in 
comparison with his other knowi works, all of which are now 
available in print, and with the known works of Sureévara and 
Sarhkara. and in the light of the works of Vacaspatimisra, Vimu- 
ktátman, Prakasatman, Anandabodha, Prakatarthakára, Citsukha, 
Amalananda, Ananadagiri, Vidydranya, Madhusüdanasarasvati, 
Brahmànanda-sarasvati and several others representing the 
Advaita system and a careful vonsideration of the references 
to Mandans contained in certain important works of the Mimamsa, 
Nyàya, Dvaitavedanta and other systems have made it possible 
to assemble here several data of overwhelming cumulative weight, 


1 Jg, R, A. S, 19239, April; and 1924 January, 
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which would be quite sufficient to kill the common belief in the 
Mandana-Suresvara equation and to exhibit Mandana and,Sure- 
$vara as two different individuals, maintaining strikingly 
divergent views within the purview of advaitism. These data 
are set forth below. 

1. Mandana maintains the sphotavüda amd Sabdadvaita of 
Bhartrahari, in an elaborate manner, in his Sphdtasiddhi' and 
easily reads it into the Advaita-siddhünta in his amplification of 
the word 'aksaram' in the opening verse of the Brahmasiddhi. 
Mandana’s attitude towards Sabdadvaita is much more than 
favourable ; it is respectful. But Sarhkara completely differs from 
Mandana in this respect and criticises and entirely discards the 
sphóta doctrine of Bhartrhari. Surésvara, who closely follows 
Sathkara, completely ignores the Sphóta-doctrine. While Msndana 
maintains in his Brahmssiddhi? that the Upanisadic texts 


" Omiti Brahma, Omitidam Sarvam " should be understood as 
establishing the identity of Pranava with Brahman and as 
supporting the Sabdadvaita doctrine, Sure$vara, following 
Samkara, interprets * the same text as teaching the meditation on 
Pranava as Brahman and as merely commending Pranava. 
Advaitins like Vimuktátman, who follow SuréSvara in many 
respects, assume an attitude, which is worse than adverse, is 
positively derisive, towards Sabdüdvaita. In fact, Vimuktatman 
sneers at the Sabdadvaita as a travesty of advaita and places it on 
a par with Jar-monism * ( ghatadvaita ). 


2. In his exposition of the nature of erroneous cognition, in 
the Brahmasiddhi® and Vibhramaviveka,® Mandana gives a 
prominent and honoured place to the Bhatta theory of wparita- 
khyüli or anyathükhyati, which is the same as the Ny&ya theory of 
anyathükhyati with slight variation. He maintains that this 


1 Spb. S-M. U. S, 8. No. 6-1931-see verse 36 and the coneluding portion 
of the commentary Gopalika on that verse. 

2 Bra-Sid-Part I-p. 1-.lines 8 to 20. 

8 Tai-Vàrt-pp. 31-32-verses 37 to 42. 

4 ग. 8. ७. O. S. LXV-p. 176. “ तस्मादात्माद्वेतमेव सिध्यति, न शब्दाद्वेते send वोति 
सिद्धम्‌ Ti 

5 Bra. Sid-pp. 136 to 150-part I. 

6 Vibhr-verse 46, 57, 62-1४ ., L, J. P-1932, 
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theory is sound and when the nature of the object of erroneous 
cognitfon is examined, this theory has to be reduced inevitably 
' to a form in which it becomes hardly distinguishable from the 
anirvacaniyakhyüti! of the advaitins. In Mandana’s opinion, the 
anyathakhyáti or wvparitakhyati of the Bhattas should, Jor all 
practical purposes, be accepted by the advaitins. It may b» easily 
surmised, that Vacaspatimisra, who follows Mandana, ir many 
details, in the exposition of the advaita doctrine, should 
necessarily have followed the latter very closely in his com- 
mentary on the Brahmasiddhi—Tattvasamiksa, in maintaining the 
soundness of anyathakhyati; and this is perhaps the reascn why 
people generally came to believe that Vacaspatimisra was in 
favour of anyathadkhyati, though he was really anxious to esta- 
blish the anirvacanīyakhyāti in his Bhamati, as observed by 
Amalananda.* Suresvara, on the other hand, has no good word 
to say about anyathükhudli and refutes it in a cavalierly * 
manner. 

3. In his Brahmasiddhi, Mandana recognises two* kinds of 
nescienee (avidyà) viz; non-apprehension (agrahana) and mis- 
apprehension (anyathdgrahana) and points out how the akhyati 
doctrine of the Prabhakaras runs counter to the well-established 
distinction betweeu the two kinds of nescience. Mandama also 
utilises this distinction in explaining the purpose of mecitation 
in his scheme of the attainment of the final. liberating realisation 
of Brahman and considers meditation necessary for conrpletely 
removing the second 5. variety of nescience and for converting 
the first indirect knowledge of Brahman ( paroksajfümc) into 
the direct Brahman-realisation ( Aparóksa- Brahma-saksctküra ). 
By the way, it may be noted here that Vacaspati also speaks of 
two® kinds of Avidy& in the opening verses of his Bhamati. 


क 





| Bra-Sid-p-9-lines 11 to 20 part I. Vibhr. VI-verses 35 and 36, 
2 Kalpataru-N-S-P-1917-20, Page 24. 
^* स्वरूपेण मरीच्यम्मो मृषा वाचस्पतेमतंम्‌ t 
अन्यथा ख्यातिरिष्टास्पेत्यन्यथा जग्नहर्जना:॥ °? 
3 Brhad-Var-Part II-p. 484 verses 275 to 278; and p. 524-verse 453. 
4 Bra-Sid-p. 149-verse 167 and line 93-Part I. 
5  Bra-Sid-p. 35-part I. | 
ê Bhamati verse i—" अनिर्वाच्यविद्याद्वितयसचिवस्य प्रभवतो Saal यस्यैते वियद्निल- 


तेजोऽबवनयः ॥ 
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Sureá$vara scents danger in the recognition of two kinds of 
1108016106, specifically refers! to Mandana’s. view regarding 
avidyadvaividhya and argues against it by urging certain reasons. 


4, Mandena definitely argues in favour of the view that Jiva 
( the individual soul) should be regarded as the seat or the 
locus? ( Aéraya) of nescience ( Avidy@), which obscures the true 
nature of Brahman and thus has Brahman as its object ( visaya ). 
Suresvara sets his face wholly against any kind of differentiation 
between 4Sraya and visaya of avidyà and maintains that 
Brahman itself is both the @raya and visaya. The disagreement 
between Mandana and Sure$vara on this matter served as the 
basis of the two different views regarding the locus and object of 
nescience, which are associated in later advaitic tradition with 
what came to be known as V ücaspati's school and  Vivaranaküra's 
( Prakasatman’s) school. By the way, it may be observed here 
that most of the distinctive features of the VGcaspati-schcol have 
their roots in Mandana’s views as set forth in the Brahmasiddhi 
and most of the distinctive features of the Vivarana-school are 
derived from Surésvara's views as set forth in the Vartikas and 
the Naiskarmyasiddhi 

5. The Upanisadic texts like ‘Tattvamasi’ reveal the identity 
of Brahman with Atman and give rise to the true knowledge 
of the one absolute real. The knowledge which arises from such 
texts, however, according to Mandana, is indirect and mediate 
(paroksa ) and necessarily involves relation in some manner 
( samsrsta-visaya ), like any other cognition arising from a valid 
verbal testimony ( $übdapremmü) Mandana maintains” that 
such indirect knowledge of Brahman should pass through the . 
furnace of meditation ( Upasana ) before the detractive and re- 
cessive elements of relation and mediacy could be removed 
from it and before it could be refined into the pure, efficient and 
direct realisation of the Absolute Real ( Brahmavidya or Brah- 
masüksatkara). It is only this direct realisation which springs 


aoe ores ON Ah डड च 


1 Brhad-Vaàr-Part IT-p, 1065-verse 199. 

2 Bra-Sid-pp. 10 and 11 Part I, 

3 Nais-pp. 105-106 Brhad Var-Part I-pages 55 to 58 verses 175 to 182; 
Part II-pages 675 to 677 verses 1215 to 1227. 

* PBra-Sid-p. 35lines 1 to 8, line 25; p. 134, p. 159 Lines 10 to 19-part I, 
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from meditation based upon the indirect knowledge arising 
from the Upanisadic texts, that is capable of bringing about 
liberation ( mukti ) Mandana is thus seen to maintain what is 
known in advaitie literature as the doctrine of prasathkhydna. 
Consistently with this view, Mandana interprets the text! 
“ विज्ञाय प्रज्ञा Hata "in his Brahmasiddhi. Vacaspati adopts Man- 
dana’s views regarding the relation between prasamkhyüna and 
Brahmasiksaitkara and Amalananada” specifically ascribes this 
view to Vicaspati and says that Vacaspati understands the 
expression ' Scriptural realisation’ ( Sastradrsti ) as used by 
Badariyana, to mean exactly what Mandana understands to be 
Brahman-~realisation springing from Prasamkhydna-the true know-. 
ledge which arises from meditation on the true import of the’ 
mahüvükyas ( Sastrürthadhyanajü pramā) and that this view is 
supported by B&dar&yana in the Brahmasütra * “ Api ca samra- 
dhane pratyaksinumünübhyüm.'' It may be said, by the way, 
that this is one of the instances in which Vacaspati is made re- 
sponsible by later advaitins for & view which was originally put 
forward bv Mandana and only revived and read into Samkara's 
system at later stage by Vacaspati among the commentators on 
Sarhkara’s Brahmasttrabhasya. In his Naiskarmyasiddhi ê and 
Vàrtiks,? Surésvara severely criticises this view with an un- 
mistakable animus that is characteristic of an avowed opponent 
and emphatically maintains the position that direct Brahman- 
realisation ( Prahmüparoksagfiüna ) springs from the Upanisadic, 
Sabda-the mahavakyas, and meditation, however useful it may 
be, is not the cause which effectustes the liberating realisation. 
He repudiates also the Ny&ya view ° that Sabda, can generate 





1 Bra-Sid-p 154-Part I. 
2 Kalpataru-N-8. S. 1917p. 218. 
“ अपि संराधने सत्राच्छास्त्रा्थघ्यानजा प्रमा । 
शासत्रट्ृश्टिमता नां तु NS वाचस्पतिः परम्‌ ॥ ” 
3 Bra-Sü-3-2-24. 
4 Nais-p. 38-verse 1-67; pp. 159 to 162-verses III-88 to 93; pp. 175 to 177- 
verses II1-123 to 126 
5  Brhad-Vàr-part I-pp. 225 to 233 verses 818 to 849. Part III-pp. 1852 to 
1878-verses 796 to 961 
6 Brhad-Var-Part Ill-pp. 1852 to 1854-verses 799 to 803 and verse 810 
et, Meq. 5 
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only an indirect cognition having a relational content.. Relying 
upon the well-known illustration ' of the ten men, who counted 
only nine, each leaving out himself, and of the tenth among them, 
who was thus unable to realise himself as the tenth, actually 
realising his identity as the tenth directly from the statement 
“Thou art the tenth’’ which revealed his identity as the tenth, 
Suresvara argues that Sabda, in certain special cases, is capable 
of producing an immediate cognition with a non-relational 
content. In this connection, in referring to Mandana’s view and 
similar views and refuting them, Suresvara uses, in his Vartika, 
sneering and ironical expressions, with reference to Mandana 
and such of his contemporaries and predecessors as happened to 
agree with Mandana and describes those thinkers as ' pedantic 
wiseacres’ ( panditam-manyah ),* ‘ profoundly conversant with 
recondite principles ’ ( gambhiranyayavédinah),? ‘ complacent in 
their determination of the sense of the Veda’ (Vedarthaniscitah), * 
" ‘courageous and great Mimarhsakas’ (mahadmimamsaka dhirah) ® 
Ina similar context in the Naiskarmyasiddhi, Suresvara sets 
forth and refutes the views of Brahmadatta and Mandana, in 
respect of the causal relation between Brahman-realisation and 
the Upanisadic Sabda; and in this context, Sure$vara says that 
these philosophers take their stand haughtily on the strength of 
their own tradition and say what they say in this matter 
( svasampradayabalavastambhüdühuh ).° It is clear from the context 
that the phrase-svasampradayabalavastambhüt-is intended to be 
applied to both of the views that are clubbed together in the same 
paragraph, 88 forming the subject of refutation in verse 67 of 
chapter I, in the Naiskarmyasiddhi. In order to understand 
clearly the bearing of these Sanskrit phrases as applied to Mandana 
by Suresvara, on the contrast hetween these two advaitins, it 
would be necessary to reinember that Maudana's exposition of 

i N ais-pp. 146 to 149-verses IIL 64to 71 Brhad-Var Part I pp. 64-65- 
verses 206 to 219. 

2 DBrhad-Var.-Part IIL-p. 1852-verse 796, see also Anandagiri’s avatarikà 
to this verse ^ झण्डनादानां तद्माख्यापुत्यापर्यात अन्यत्विति। ?? 

४ Brhad-Vár-part III-p. 1854-verse 810. 

4 Brhad-Var—part III-p. 1864-verse $76. 


5 Brhad-Var-part III-p. 1866-verse 891: 
9 Nais-p. 38, 
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the advaita doctrine was based mainly on a pre-Samkara phase 
of it, while SureSvara’s exposition of that doctrine was entirely 
dependent upon its Sarnkara phase. The significance of the ex- 
pression ‘dhirah’ as applied to Mandana may be understood 
fully, if it is remembered that the spirit of philosophical accom- 
modation which Mandana exhibits towards the Naiyayikas, in 
respect of the nature of the cognition arising from sabda and 
which his supporters and impartial critics would describe as the 
sweet reasonableness of a non-partisan advaitin, is derided by 
Suresvara as amounting to philosophical cowardice. It is worthy 
of notice here that Madhustidanasarasvati, when he refers to 
Mandana’s view about the mediate character of the knowledge 
that arises from the Upanisadic Sabda, frankly describes Mandana 
and others who agree with him as ( “kecitla@rkikebhyo bibhyatah” )' 
‘ philosophical cowards afraid of the tarkikas. 


6. Mandans's interpretation of the Isavasya text? “ vidyam 


c&ávidyàm ca.........” is entirely different from Sarhkara’s inter: 
pretation of it as given in his Jsüvdsya-bhasya ? or his bhasya 
on Gaudapada’s Mandikyakarikas* and from SuréSvara's inter- 
pretation of it as given in the Brhadaranyakavartika, Mandana 
explains this mantra in two ways; in his first explanation ° 
the first half is taken to refer to the association of avidya 
and vidya as the means and the end («püyopeyabhavat sahite ) 
and the second half states the fact that, when a person removes his 
avidya by avidyd, his self-realisation follows; and in his second 
explanation,’ the first half refers to the fact that avidya never 
exists without vidy4 and there is no difference in the meaning 
conveyed by the second half. According to Mandana, the word 
Mriyu in the mantra means avidyà; the liberating knowledge, 





1 Ved. Kalpa-S-Bh, T-No. 3-Benares 1920-p. 62—-1ine 6. 

8 58-11. - 

3 i$8-bha-on 11 “अविद्यया कर्मणा अय्निहोत्रादिना, मृत्यु स्वाभाविकं कम ज्ञान च मृत्युशन्द- 
वाच्यमुभयम्‌ , तीर्त्वा अतिक्रम्य, विद्यया देवताज्ञानेन, अमृतं देत्रतम्त्ममावमश्रते प्राप्रोति । TEAS 
मुच्यते यद्देवतात्मगमनम्‌ u^ 

4 Ma-ka-3-25 aud the Bhasya. on it. 

5 Brhad-Var-Part 11-07. 779-780-verses 1764 to 1766. 

6 Bra-Sid-p. 13-lines 7 to 11-Part I. 

7 Bra-Sid-p, 13-lines 11 to 18-Part I. 
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which is called avidya, is nothing but the ever-revealed, all-reveal- 
ing and eternal consciousness, ( which is identical with Brahman 
or Atman); the appearances of avidyā are all dependent upon the 
eternal self-luminous light called Brahman ; avidyà is non-diman 
and has got a bad phase in the multifarious cognitions of 
difference and a good phase in the understanding of the truth 
from textual teachings (Sravana), the investigation of the truth 
in the light of reason ( manana) and repeated contemplation upon 
the truth (dhyünabhyüsa); the bad phase of avidy@ is the mrtyu, 
which is removed by the good phase of it consisting in sravana, 
manana and dAyünaübhyasa; and the knower of the truth thus 
remains what he has always really been — the eternal, free, self- 
luminous, Absolute. Mandana quotes this mantra as a textual 
authority supporting his statement that the good phase of avidyd 
removes ifs bad phase and then passes away. Sarhkara takes the 
word avidyà in this mantra to mean ' the scriptural rites like agni- 
hotra’, ‘mrtyu’ in the sense of ‘natural activities and knowledge’ 
( svabhavikam karma jüdnam ca), ‘vidya’ in the sense of ‘the 
knowledge of the particular deity’ (devatajf&üána), and the res 
sultant amría as amounting to ‘becoming that particular deity ’ 
( devatatmabhàva ), Suresvara’s interpretation of this mantra 
proceeds on entirely different lines. He is anxious that it should 
be so interpreted as not to give any handle to those vedantins 
who advocate the combination of karma and jfiina in some manner 
( jiGna-karma~samuccaya ) as the means of liberation. He seems 
to scent some danger even in Sarhkara’s interpretation, for the 
reason that Samkara is prepared to take the first half of the mantra, 
with the two caküras and the word saha, in the natural sense of 
samuccaya, though the combination intended to be conveyed, 
according to Sarnkara, is that of devatüjfüna and süstriyakarma 
and not that of Atmajfina and karma. Mandana’s interpretation 
of this mantra is not accepted by Suresvara, for the reason that, 
according to Mandana, the avidy@ that is the means of removing 
avidyü admits of being accommodated to the combination of 
Atmajüüna with karma ina manner which would be unaccept- 
able either to S&mkara or Sure$vara, As a result of this attitude, 
Suresvara gives a highly laboured! interpretation of this mantra, 
1 Brhad-Var~Part II-p. 779-verses 1765 and 1766. 
5 [Annals B, O. R. I] 
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taking the words vidy@ and avidya in the first half in the sense of 
sdstriyakarma and -svabhavikakarma and understanding the same 
words in the second half in an entirely different way, as denot- 
ing Brahmajiana and sdstriyakarma respectively, the word mrtyu 
in the second half being taken to denote what the word avidya 
in the first half stands for. He also wishes that the two caküras 
and the word saha in the first half should be understood as not 
referring to samuceaya in any manner, but merely as amounting 
to a co-mention' of two rival factors, even that, not of any kind 
of jana and karma but of two kinds of karma. Thus, Suresvara 
squeezes out of this mantra the sense that ‘anyone who understands 
the contrast between the scriptural activities as the inhibitors 
(nivartaka) and natural activities asthe inhibited (nivartya ), 
attains Brahman-realisation and liberation in due course, after 
inhibiting the natural activities by scriptural activities’. None 
can miss here the striking contrast between Mandana’s inter- 
pretation of this mantra and Suresvara’s interpretation of it. 

7. Mandana’s evaluation of Karma in relation to the liber- 
ating realisation of Brahman (wdy@) and his attitude towards 
the stage in religious life, which is called sa/myüsa and is 
characterised by a complete renunciation of karma, exhibit certain 
features of striking contrast, when compared with the views of 
Samkara and Suréévare concerning the value of karma and 
satnydse. Mandana notices, in his Brahmasiddhi, seven theories? 
put forward by contemporary and earlier thinkers with refer- 
ence to the question of the association of karma and fina 
in the scheme of discipline leading to liberation. These seven 
theories are:-that all the injunctions in the ritualistic portion of 
the Veda are divertive in their purpose and tend to turn men 
away from natural activities in the direction of the meditative 
activity enjoined for the realisation of Atman; that all these 
injunctions relating to karma are intended to kill desires through 


1 Brhad-Var-Part II-p. 779 verse 1765-Anandagiri says here: — 

* अविद्याया 'मृत्युमित्यत्र विहिताकरणं निषिद्धसेवा Wap, तद्धेतुत्वात्‌; अग्निहोत्रादिशात्रीयं 
कर्म .विद्यां चेत्यत्र बिद्या; एतेनाविद्ययेत्यांपे व्याख्यातम्‌, तस्य धीझ्याद्विह्वारा तद्धेतुत्वात्‌; अज्ञाखीयं 
स्वाभाविकं क्म मृत्युशब्दोक्तम्‌ अविद्या चेत्यविद्या, तत्कार्यत्वात्‌; निवत्य॑निषर्तकमाषेन च तयोः 
सहोक्तिरित्य्थः ॥ ” 

8 Bra-Sid-p. 26-line.24 to p. 28-line 7-part I. 
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8 process of enjoyment and cloying and thus to prepare the way 
for the meditative activity leading to Atmajfidna; that the per" 
formance of karma is necessary to discharge the three congeni- 
tal debts ( rzatraya) whose liquidation is an indispensable quali- 
fication for Atmajfidna; that the activities prescribed in the 
karmakünda are bi-functional in their character and have two 
distinct functions ( samydgaprthaktva ) by conducing to their res- 
pective fruits and also to the realisation of Atman; that all 
karma is intended to purify men and make them fit for Atmajiana; 
that Atmajfidna should be regarded as a purificatory subsidiary 
to the agent, subserving the requirements of the various acti- 
vities prescribed in the karmakünda; and that karma and jfidna are 
fundamentally opposed to each other and have no interrelation 
whatever. Mandana accepts! the fourth and the fifth among these 
theories and discards all the remaining five. In doing so, he 
clearly enunciates his own view about the interrelation of karma 
and jAüüna and is definitely in favour of a particular type of 
samuccaya. He is favourably disposed, in an equal degree,” to 
the fourth and fifth of these seven theories~savzydgaprthakivapaksa 
and saiskarapaksga. He is emphatically of the opinion that 
agnihdtra and such other obligatory rites form a highly valuable 
accessory to the repeated contemplation ( abhydsa ) on the content 
of the verbal cognition (Sabdajfidna) arising from the mahavakyas 
of the Upanisads, in bringing about the final manifestation 
( abhivyakti ) of the eternally self-Iuminous light of Atman, which 
amounts to what is called Brahmavidya; that those who have 
chosen to enter the religious order of sazenyüsa can and do come? 
by Atman-realisation, exclusively through the tranquillising, self- 
effacing, soul-centered, non-possessive, contemplative discipline, 
without the performance of scriptural rites: and that the medi- 
tative discipline which brings about the manifestation of the pure 
Brahma-widya, when implemented* by the prescribed yajfas 
and such other rites, enables one, presumably a grhastha, to 
get at the final goal far more quickly than otherwise when karma. 


— ————— a e e e E i St, 





Bra~Sid, p. 26. line 7 to p. 36-line 17-part T, 
Bra-Sid-p. 36-lines 13 to 17-part I. 
Bra~Sid-p. 36-lines 18 to 21-part I. 
Bra-Sid-p. 26-line 21 to p, 27-line 3-parzt I, 
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is not comprised in the means employed. In this connaction, 
Mandasa clearly advocates his own view regarding jadnekarma- 
samuccaya, which consists not merely in the combination of re- 
peated contemplation ( abhydsa ) - a special form of menta. acti- 
vity-with the indirect knowledge of the One Absolute Beality 
derived from the Upanisadic sabda, but also in the association 
of that contemplative discipline with the ritualistic discipline of 
the prescribed yajfias and such other rites. It would be helpful 
in understanding Mandana’s position in contrast with Surézvara's 
to note here that Mandana quotes the Brahmasütra ! “ sarvapéksa 
ca yajfiddisruterasvavat * in support of his view of samuccaya 
and explains the illustrative expression asvavat thus:-? “ Though 
the goal may be reached by plodding on, without a horse, yet a 
horse is sought to be employed for gaining time or for avoiding 
inconvenience ;’’ and that Sankara, anxious as he is to avoid 
giving any handle to the advocates of samuccaya, gives Celiber- 
ately a somewhat strained, though ingenious, interprstation 
of the phrase asvavat, in this way:-? “ Just as a horse is employed 
in drawing a chariot and not in an unsuitable work lire pla- 
ughing, even so, the prescribed rites like yajfia are intended 
to serve the preliminary purpose of preparing the mind by 
generating the desire to know (१८०८९) and thus helping in 
bringing about Bra&hman-realisation." Though there are eertain 
minor differences* among the post-Sarhkara advaitins, like Vaca- 
spatimisra and Praka$&8tman, about Karma being conducive to 
vividisa or vidyotpüda, it may be safely said that both Samkera and 
SuréSvara are definitely against the type of j/ünakarmasan:uccaya 
which Mandana advocates. SuréSvara, as well as Sarhkara, would 
urge insistently that the whole function? of Karma is restricted 
1 Dra-sü-2-4-26. 

2 Bra-Sid-p.37-lines 1 to 3. “ qqtor:— यज्ञेन gaa’ इति श्रवणात्कर्म'ण्यपेक्ष्यन्ते 
विद्यायामभ्यासलभ्यायामपि, यथान्तरेणाप्यश्वं ग्रामप्राप्ती सिद्धघन्त्वां शेध्य्यायाक्लेशाय वाश्वी cart ”-- 


Part I. 

3 Sarhkara’s Bhügya on Bra-su-3-4-26. “ aq RA योग्यतानिदर्शनम यथा च 
योग्यताबशेनाइवो न लाङ्गलाकपेणे युज्यते, रथचर्यायां तु युज्यते; एवमाअमकर्माणि विद्यया फलसिद्धौ 
नापेक्ष्यन्ते उत्पत्तो चापेक्ष्येन्ते ॥ ?? 

4 Sid-le$-Vid-V. Press, Ben. 1916-99. 402 to 408. 

5 Nhis-pp. 30 to 32-verses 1-46 to 51. Brhad-Var-Part I-pp. 98-99 verses: 
321 to 325; Part IIL p. 1161-verses 79 to 82. Sa-bh&-on Bra-sti—3-4-3% and on 
3-4-26. Brhad-bhaà-Ánandaárama press-pp, 412-413, pp. 657-658 and pp. 684 
to 695. 
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to the preparatory stage and after purifying the mind and de- 
finitely orientating it in favour of true spiritual insight, All the 
prescribed religious activities like yajfia vanish like clouds dis- 
persing at the end of the rainy season. Further, Mandana 
concedes, in a rather halting way, that it is quite permissible for 
a person to enter on the stage of sa?inyüsa directly from the 
stage of Brahmacarya and that, exclusively through abhyüsa in 
association with Sama, dama and such other aids and without 
performing yajfa and such other spiritual rites, a sarhnydsin 
reaches the final goal of wdy@; and according to Mandans! a 
sa?hnydsin can, at the best, plod on slowly to the final goal, while 
& person who harnesses yajfia in the service of abhyasa-presumab- 
ly a grhastha — gallops on very quickly to the final goal. Unlike 
Mandana, SureSvara and Samkara are zealous propagandists of 
samnydsa and affirm emphatically? that sathnyasa is indispensable 
for Brahman-realisation. This position is wholly foregin to 
Mandana's advaitism as embodied in his Prahmasiddhi ; and it 
follows, as a necessary corollary from Mandana’s views in this 
matter, that the advaitic scheme of discipline which is available 
to a competent grhastha is more efficient than that which a com- 
petent sathnydsin can avail himself of, for the reason that the 
former may comprise yajña and such other prescribed rites and 
the latter cannot. 

8. The doctrine of Jivanmuktt or ‘liberation in the living 
state’ is upheld by Suresvars in a form? which does not come 
into any kind of conflicé with Sarnkara’s views. Mandana also 
supports the doctrine of jivanmukti* but certain features of this 
doctrine as propounded by him come into direct conflict with 





1 Bra-sid-p. 36-liaes 21 to 23 and p. 37-lines 1 to 3-Part I. “ सत्यम्‌; तथा 
«redeat 'चाश्रामिणां विनाषि तेविञ्चद्धविद्योदय इष्यते; किंतु कालकृतो विशेषः; साथनविशेषाङद्वि सा 
्षिप्रं क्षिप्रतरे च व्यज्यते; तदभावे चिरेण चिरतरेण च । तढुक्तम्‌-' सर्वापेक्षा च यज्ञादिश्रतेरश्चवत्‌.? | 
एपो3र्थ:--- यज्ञेन दानेन ” इति श्रवणात्‌ कर्माण्यपेक्ष्यन्ते विद्यायामभ्यासलम्यायामपि, यथान्तरेणाप्यश्वं 
प्रामप्राप्ती सिद्धचन्त्यां शोव्प्याया्केशाय वाश्वोऽपेक्ष्यते ॥ ” 

2 Nais-verses IV—70 to 73. Brhad-Var-Part II-p. 843-verse 260; Part 
TII-p. 1896-verse 1071; Part III p. 1257-verses 106 to 110, p. 1974-verses 200 
to 204, P. 1923-verses 1228 to 1232 and p. 1264-1265. Brhad-bha-Anand-pp. 
684 to 695. Sa-bha-on-pra-sü-3-4-20 and 3-4-47 

3  Nais-pp. 196 to 202. Brhad-Var=Part II«spp. 735 to 741 

4  Bra-sid-pp. 130 to 134 Part I; 
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Samkara's views in this matter. Brahman-realisation complete- 
ly destroys the accumulated karma of the past that has not yet 
fructified, and it prevents any future accumulation of karma. 
But there is a speciai type of the past karma, called prarabdha, 
which has fructified and begun to bear fruit; and this kind of 
karma, according to Samkara,! is a live force, which must be 
allowed to work itself out through its own inevitable workings 
even in the case of a jfdnin, who has realised himself to be 
Brahman. Such a jiidnin, free from unfructified karma and living 
out only his fructified karma without being influenced and bound 
by it, is called jivanmukia — one who is liberated and yet alive. 
Sarhksra maintains that there are numerous instances of high- 
souled jivanmukías,? like Apüntaratamas reincarnated as Krsna- 
dvaipiyana, Vasistha reincarnated as Maitravaruna, Sanatkumàra 
reincarnated as Skanda, and Daksa and Ndrada reincarnated in 
many a corporeal form: that they sre all adhikdrikas who are 
charged by the Lord with the privileged duty of rendering 
various forms of service in the worlds of men and gods, in 
accordance with the nature and strength of their fructified 
karma; and that, while such jivanmuktas are not in any way 
affected and boünd by the workings of their prürabdha, aud live 
continually in the bliss of their spiritual realisation, their 
fructified karma may come to an end with the death of the body 
in which they have come by Brahman-realisation or if may lead 
to their donning’ many other corporeal forms, commissioned by 
God to do many things before it comes to an end; that, in this 
manner, the force of the fructified karma is of varying strength 
in the case of different jixanmuktas, it cannot be stopped like the 
force of a discharged arrow * and must spend itself out through 
its workings being experienced ( bhóga )? in one embodied form 
or another; that the jivanmuktas, who don many other corporeal 


! Sa-bha on Bra-si-4-1-15 and 19 and 3-3-32, 

2 Sa-bha on Bra-sii-3-3-32. 

3 Sa-bha on Bra-st-3-3-32. “ अपान्तरतमःप्रभतयो&पीश्वरा: परमेश्वरेण तेषु तेष्वधिकारिषु 
नियुक्तास्सन्तः सत्यपि सम्यग्दर्शने केवल्यहेनावक्षीणकर्माणः याबद्थिकारमवतिष्ठन्ते ॥ ” 

4, Sa-bha-on Bra-sü-3-3-32. ' प्रवृत्तफलस्य तु कर्माशयस्य सुक्तेषोरिव WI 
Raa: ॥ ? 

5 Saü-bhá-on Bra-su-3-3-32, * सळृत्पवृत्तमेव हिते फलदानाय कर्माशायमातिवाहयन्तः u? 
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forms, remember ! distinctly all their previous incarnations end: 
should be differentiated from those who are reborn and remember 
distinctly their previous birth (Jatismarah); that the state of 
kaivalya, which is entirely free from any possibility of living in 
. the present or in any future body, is reached by a jivanmukta, 
only after a complete annihilation of his fructified karma through 
the experience of its workings ( bhóga ); and that the sthitaprajfia* 
referred to in the second chapter of the JBAagaavadgitü is the 
jivanmukta who has realised himself to be Brahman and continues 
tolive in his corporeal form. Mandana's view in this matter 
exhibits a striking contrast in many respects. In discussing the 
question of the destruction of karma by the realisation of Brahman 
(tatfvadarSans), Mandana holds that two views can possibly 
be put forward:— one view * being that Brahman-realisation 
brings about the total annihilation of all karmas, the fructified 
as well as the unfructified, and that it is immediately followed ` 
by the falling off of the body ( dehapata ) and complete liberation 
from embodied existence ( videhakaivalya ); and the other view * 
being that, in some cases, even after realising Brahman, the body 
in which realisation is achieved does not fall off and persists for 
some time as a result of a trace of nescience ( avidya—Samskdara ) 
persisting in the form of prürabdha and that this condition is 
described as liberation in the living state ( J?vammukti)*. The 
former of these two views rules out Jivanmukti, while the latter 
supports it. While Mandana indicates, in unmistakble terms, 
that the former view is perfectly logical and admits of being 
harmonised with all the śrutis and smrits dealing with mukti, 
he shows his definite preference for the latter view and elabora- 
tely explains and maintains? it. Unlike Sarbkara, who rejects 
the former view as coming into conflict with Srutis and smriis, 
Mandana concedes that it may be maintained to be quite sound; 


1 Sà-bhà-on Bra-sü-3-3-32-'5 स्वातन्त्येणेव ग्रहादिव शृहान्तरमन्यं देहं सेचरन्तः स्वा- 
घिकारानिर्वतनाय अपरिष्ठाषितस्सृतय एव देहोन्द्रियमकृतिवाशीत्वानिर्माय देहान्युगपत्क्रमेण वा अधि- 
तिष्ठन्ति। न चेते जातिस्मरा इत्युच्यन्ते; ` त एवैते ” इति स्मृतिभ्रसिद्धेः। ? 

S&-bhá-on-Bha. Gi-2-54 to 72; and on Bra-su-4-1-15 

3  Bra-sid-p. 130-lines 7 to 29-Part I 

^ Bra-sid-p. 130-line 21 to p. 132-line 5, part I 

5 Bra-sid-p. 132-line 6— सा चेयमवॅस्या जीवन्साक्तिरोते गीयते ” part I 

9; Bra-sid-compare P. 130 lines 7 to 20 with p. 180 line 21 to p. 193, part 
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and agreeably to this view, he interprets the Chaündogya text! 
“ Tasya tàvadeva ciram ’’ as conveying the idea of quickness ( ksi- 
pratà ) or total absence of delay in having mukti and supports his 
interpretation by secular illustrations like “ Eidvanme ciram yat 
sndto bhufijanasya ca” (‘This will be the only delay for me-tbat 
I bathe and eat and get ready’ ), the intention in such cases being 
to convey total absence of delay. The conflict between the des- 
cription of‘ sthitaprajfia’ in the second chapter of the Gitd and 
the former view which supports sadyOmukti is removed by Man- 
dana, by taking the sthitaprajfia to be a highly advanced sadhaka, * 
who has closely approximated to realisation and is awaiting it, 
and not a siddha who has realised Brahman and has annihilated 
all his nescience. In this connection, Mandana discards? Sath- 
kara’s interpretation of the text “ tasya tüvadeva ciram '', accord- 
ing to which it should be understood to convey the delay that is 
caused in the attainment of kaivalya, together with its utmost 
limit, which consists in the falling off of the body or bodies caus 
ed by the fructified karma; and according to Vacaspatimisra’s 
Bhamati, as interpreted by Amalanands, Mandana, when he says 
that the sthiiaprajfia of the Gita is a highly advanced sddhaka, and 
not siddha, should be understood as criticising * Sarhkara’s view 
that the description of sthitaprajfia in the Gita should be taken 
to refer to a Jivanmukia and to support the doctrine of Jivanmuktt. 
While Mandana feels constrained to recognise the soundness of the 
doctrine of sadyOmukii, he prefers to accept Jivanmukii in those 
cases in which the body persists even after realisation, owing to 
the persistence of a trace of avidyā ( avidyGsamskara). In Mand- 
378 8 opinion, the doctrine of Jivanmukti can be harmonised 





) Bra-sid-P. 130 lines 7 to 16.-Part I. 
2 Bra-sid-P. 130 lines 17 to 19-' स्थितप्रकुस्तावन्नविगलितनिखिलाबिद्य: सिद्धः, किंतु- 
साधक (वावस्थाविशेष॑ पराप्तः स्यात्‌ ॥” Part 1. 

3 Bra-sid-P. 130. lines 7 to 16- न हीय श्नुतिश्चिरकालताविशिष्ठ देहपातावर्धि मुक्तेराह, 
किंतु क्षिप्रतास्‌ , * * * तावदेव ) इति न वाच्यं स्यात्‌, ` चिरम्र ? इत्येव sump: angu? इति 
तु वचनात्‌ क्षेप्प्यपरता गम्यते; aa: Bee मुक्तिः; नतु प्रतिक्षणीयमस्ति; देहपातस्तु तत्र नान्तरीयकत्वा- 
ड्रवत्येव । अथवा ferus देहपातावधित्वमत्रोच्यते; अन्यथा चिरत्वेऽवाधिविशेषे चोच्यमांने वाक्यं 
भिद्येत ” Part I. Cf, Sa~bha-on Chand 6-14-2. 

4 Kalpataru-N. S. P. PP. 958 and 959- भाष्ये स्थितप्रज्ञलक्षणनि्देशो जीवम्माक्तिसा- 
धक उक्तः; तत्र स्थितप्रज्ञः साधको न साक्षात्कारवानिति मण्डनमिम्ररुक्तं दुधणमुद्धराति-स्थिप्रज्ञओ्ेति ॥ ” 
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with $rulis and smrtis in a more satisfactory manner than the 
doctrine of sadyómukti ; the Chandigya text“ Tasya tüvadeva gram” 
should be taken to convey only the limit of dehapüta with re- . 
ference to the delay ( ciratva ) which must necessarily be recognis- 
ed in the case of Jivanmuktas; the Gita texts describing a sthita- 
prajfia may be taken to refer to a Jivanmukta;} the trace 
of avidyd ( avidyasamskara ) that survives in the case of a Jian" 
mikta becomes exceedingly attenuated and is entirely powerless” 
to cause any physical experience ( bhóga ) of a binding character, 
though it contributes to the semblance of bhoga; a Jivanmukta’s 
body and physical environment have really sloughed * off 
through his realisation. though they have not yet completely 
perished and they bear the same relation to him as a cast-off 
slough to the snake to which it once belonged; and a Jivanmukta 
comes by kaivalya on the destruction of Ais present body? 
in. which he achieved Brahman-realisation. While, thus, main- 
taining the latter of the two views regarding mukti and accepting 
Jivanmuki:, Mandana sets his face wholly against Sathkara’s view 
that the force of prárabdha cannot be impeded and must be allow- 
ed to spend itself out through bhoga like the force of a darted 
arrow and that Jivanmuktas like Apüntaratamas, Vasistha and 
Narada should be recognised as having had several reincarna- 
tions through the workings of their prürabdha. From Mandana's 
observations regarding Jivanmukti, it inevitably follows that the 
text dealing with .Adhikürikas should not be taken to refer to 
Jivanmukias in the strict sense ; that the Adhikürikas are merely 
sadhakas of the most advanced type ; that a Jivanmukta is abso- 
lutely free from the possibility of reincarnation and attains kat- 
valya on the destruction of the body in which he achieved Jivanmukti ; 
and that the force of the surviving trace of avidyG can, at the most, 
lead only to the persistence of a Jivanmukta’s body for some time 
and that this force, like the force of a darted arrow, can be and is 


mart न णा = + = nd 


1 Bra-Sid-Part I P. 131 line 16 to p. 132 line 1, 

2 Bra-Sid-Part I P. 131 line 21 to p, 132 line i, 

3  Bra-Sid-Part I P. 132 lines 1 to 3. 

4 Bra-Sid-Part I P. 132 lines 9 to 14“ येन हि कर्मणा यच्छरीरमारब्धम्‌, तत्रेव 
तद्विपाकशषाभासः । तस्मादनारब्धकायोणामलब्धबृत्तित्वादारब्धकार्यसंस्कारक्षयस्थ च देहृपाताद्व= 
गमाद्विदुषः पतितिऽस्मिन्शरीरे केवल्यमवश्यंभाबि u^ 
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actually impeded and greatly mitigated! by Brahman-realisation. 
It may also be noted by the way that among the post-Sarhkara 
advaitins, Vacaspatimisra, who follows Mandana in many re- 
spects, has chosen to deviate from Mandana and follow?” 
Samkara in respect of Jivanmukti; Vimuktàtman, the author of 
the Istasiddhi, who prefers to follow Samkara and Suréévara in 
many respects, has chosen to adopt * Mandana's position regard- 
ing: Jivanmukti : and that Brahmanandasarasvati, who generally 
follows Sarhkara and Suresvara, and only maintains the reason- 
ableness of Mandana’s views as against the adverse criticisms of 
the Dvaita-Vedàntins, has shown his definite preference * for the 
view that Jivanmukti is only a so-called mukti and that mukti in 
the strict sense of the term is videhamukti or kaivalya which is 
invariably concomitant with the total annihilation of the body. 
9; In Advaita literature, there is a well-established tradi- 
tion which recognises two ways of viewing the Advaita doctrine. 
One of them is generally known as bhüvadvaita or Sadadvaita, 
which may be rendered in English by the expression enms-monism. 
According to this view, there is only one absolute reality of a 
positive kind-viz, Brahman; all the non-dualistie texts of 
Vedanta, like “ Advitiyam”, © Asthulamananvahrasvam " and 
‘ Neti neti” teach the negation of the world (prapaficübhova) as 
the great truth of Advaitism, which can be learnt only from 
Vedantie texts and not from any other source; the realisation 
of Brahman as the only Absolute reality brings about the 
removal of nescience ( avidyanivriti); the negation of the 
world and the removal of nescience are negative realities 
and do not come into conflict with the monism of advaita, 
which excludes only a second positive reality ( bhava ) 
and is quite compatible with the recognition of a negative reality 





! Bra-Sid-Part I P. 132 line 20 to P. 183 lines 3" ये तु मन्यन्ते-प्रवृत्तभोगानां 
वर्मणां प्रवृत्तवेगस्येषोरिव चक्तस्येव न शक्यः प्रनिबन्धः, अतो भोगेन क्षयमतीक्षेत । तदसत्‌; शक्यते 
fie: med कुड्यादीमिः amig च छेदादोभेः ; स्वप्रादिस्राचितोपस्थितविपाकवर्तमानदेहभोग्य- 
कर्मक्षयाथानि च झा।स्तिकानि कर्माणि । तस्मात्सेस्कारादेवस्थातः ॥ ” 

See also Bra-Sid Vya-Part II page 264-lines 12 to 24 “ अगवत्पादीयमतपुपन्य- 
स्यति--येत्विति । तहुषयति--तदिति। 

2 ,Bbamati-N. &.-S.-pp. 956 to 959. 

४ I.S. pp. 74 to 78. 

4 T. CaN. 8, P. — 1917 p. 3 lines 1 to 5. 
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other than Brahman, in the form a prapaficübhüva or avdiya- 
dhvathsa ; in view of the necessity for recognising such negative 
realities, the scope of the advaita doctrine should be restricted to 
positive entities other than Brahman and should not be under- 
stood as excluding certain negative realities; and the advaia 
taught by the Vedanta texts reduces itself, in this manner, to the 
accommodating type of advaita known as bhavadvaita or sadadvaita 
(ens-monism) In authoritative works on advaita and dvaita, this 
view is contrasted sharply with the uncompromising type of 
strict advaita, whieh excludes thoroughly the reality of every 
category, positive as well as negative, other than Brahman. 
Vedantic tradition in Advaita' and Dvaita? classics, associates 
bhavadvaita specifically with Maeudanamisra and refers to it as 
Mandanamata. Though Mandana does not use the expression 
bhavadvaita anywhere in his Barhinasiddhi, a careful scrutiny of 
that work in the light of the references in later Vadantic works 
to bhavadvaita as Mandana’s view, discloses that Mandana is dis- 
posed to support bhdva@dvaita and to maintain it as a sound 
doctrine quite in harmony with the trand of Vedanta, more 
especially with the anti-dualistic texts in negative form. 
In the Brahma-kanda*® of the Brahmasiddhi, Mandana in- 
troduces the bhdvddvaita view in the course of the statement 
of an cbjection and, while refuting the objection, implicitly 
accepts the reasonableness of bha@vadvaite. If this were all 
that could be gathered from the Brahmasiddhi concerning bhava- 
dvaita, it would not be unfair to say that the text of that work 
does not adequately warrant the specific ascription of bh@vadyaita 
to Mandana in Vedantic tradition. In some places* in the 
Brahmasiddhi, Mandana equates the removal of nescience (avidya- 
nivriti) with Brahman-realisation ( vidya); and this would appear 
to militate ugainst the ascription of bAavadvaita to Mandana and 
one may justly wonder how his name came to be so prominently 
associated with this view. However, there should be no difficulty 


t€ ar hr “FWP ५१७९७ HA ५९७०५ ००५०७. 


1 A. 5. N.S. P. 1917. p. 467. lines 10-11 and 16. A, Rat. Ra. N.S. P. 1917. 
p. 18 line 14 p. 22 line 2. L. Ca. N.S. P. 1917. p. 326-lines 12 to 23. Guru- 
(8 No, 75-Mys. 8. S. 1933-pp. 190 aud 191. 

2 N.M. Kumb. Pari-i-p. 198-line 1, Part 4-p. 1-line 4. 

3 Bra-Sid-part 1-9 4—para 2 to p. 6-line 6. 

* Bra-Sid. part 1. p. 119. verso 106; and p. 121-last line. 
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in seeing that Mandana sets-forth and maintains, in unmis- 
takable terms, the bhdvadaita view, in the siddhi-kanda' of the 
Brahmasiddhi, where he points out that the total negation of the 
world ( prapaficibhava ) is the absolutely irreducible minimum of 
truth that could be exclusively attributed to Upanisadic teach- 
ings, having. due regard to the fact that Brahman, in some 
manner or: other, is presented in all kinds of cognition. 
Brahmünanda-Sarasvatff explicates, amplifies and vindicates 
Mandana’s bhüvüdvaita as set forth in the siddhikdnda of the 
Brahmasiddhi. He points out that Mandana should be taken to 
hold :— that the total negation of the world ( praparcübhüva ) 
and the destruction of nescience (avidyidhvamsa) are the only 
negations which should be -recognised to; be real (/üfivika), in 
the sense that they are not annulled by Brahman-realisation ; 
that the negation of the world involved in the conception of its 
unreality has a type of existence ( sattā ) which is superior to that 
of the world ; and that the recognition of the reality of prapaiica- 
bhava and avidyüdhvari$a does not come into any kind of conflict 
with the conception of advaita as bhávàdvaita. The full significance 
of the bhüvadvaita view is brought out clearly in the alternative 
expression abhdvadvaita,* which is sometimes used by the 
Dvaitins in their criticism of the advaita . doctrine. Mandana’s 
name has come to be prominently associated with bkdvadvaita, 
not so much for the reason that he considers avidyadhvamsa to be 
8 real factor, as for the marked manner in which he -stresses the 
reality of prapaficabhüva in the concluding part cf his Brahma- 
siddhi and emphatically declares* it to form the final and the 
otherwise-unascertainable ( pramününtarünadhigata ) import of 
Vedantic texts. While Mandanais prepared to reduce avidya- 
nivritt to à positive form by equating it with vidyd, he points out 
that these two are coeval and indistinguishable realities and is 
clearly solicitous® of preserving the negative character of 
1 Bra-Sid, Part i-p. 157. 
४ प्रपञ्चस्य प्रविलयः शाब्देन प्रतिपाद्यते ~~ > > 
' > > “ fag शाब्देन प्रतिपाद्यते ? पपञ्चासावः। ? 
L. Ca-N. S. P, 1917-p. 326-lines 12 to 23. 


2 

? N. M. Kumb. p-198; and chapter 4-p. 4-line 3, N. M. tar, Kumb. p. 371, 
4 See footncte 1 above. * 
5 


Bra-Sid-Part I-p. 122-lines 1 to 11. 
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avidyünivriti in: his endeavour to reconcile its reality with the 
advaita doctrine. In respect of prapaficübhüva, he would frankly 
treat it as an irreducible negative reality, present as such along” 
side the absolute Brahman and forming the main theme of non- 
dualistic Vedantic texts. There is thus discernible in the text 
of the Brahmasiddhi, more particularly in the Siddhikdnda, ample 
ground for taking bhaüvadvaita to be a distinctive feature of Mand- 
ana's contribution to Advaita. A careful consideration of 
Mandana's bAdvddvaita, in comparison with what SuréSvaracarya 
has said in his works with reference to prapaficabhüva and avi- 
dyanivrii, would disclose a striking divergence and in some places 
an irreconcilable opposition between the views of Mandana and 
SuréSvara in, regard to bhividvaila. Madhusüdanasarasvati 
draws pointed attention in his Veddntakalpalatika,' to the un- 
compromising antagonism which Suresvara has shown to bhavà- 
drata in the Brhadaranyakavartika. One ofthe Vartika texts 
quoted in this connection in the Vedantakalpalatika-—~' Nabhav:- 
nisthonyatrapi nisedhah kimutüksare "— is understood by Madhu- 
südanasarasvatl?^ to refute the view that prapafcübhüva should 
be taken to be an irreducible negative reality present alongside 
the absolute Brahman; and in fact one may go a step further and 
find in this Vartika text “ nàbhavanisthónyatrapi........ 7-8 direct 
protest against Mandana’s text -“ Prapaficasya pravilayah sabdéna 
pratipüdyate" which forms the main basis of bh@v@dvaita. By the 
way, it may be useful to consider here the attitude towards 
bhüvadvaita, of the advaitins, who came after Mandana and Sure- 
svara. Vimuktàtman, the author of the Istasiddhi, may be taken 
to have accepted Mandana’s bhüvadvaita or Sadadvaita, as Madhu- 
südanasarasvati? suggests, for all practical purposes, and the Ista- 
siddhi puts forward two * views about the nature of avidyanivrtti- 
one wew treating it as a fifth indefinable something (paficamapra- 
kare.) anirvacaniya, in the sense that if cannot be said to be absolute: 
ly existent (sat), or absolutely non-existent (asat) or both or anirva- 
caniya as the equivalent of being removable by valid knowledge 





he Ah 


Ved-kalpa-S-Bh-T-No. 3 Benares 1920-pp. 26 to 28, 
Ved-kalpa-p. 28-lines 6 to 8. EE i 
Ved-kalpa-p. 26-lines 3 to 9, 

I., 8, G. 0. 8, LXV-p. 85-para 2 to 86-line 12; and Ohapter VIII. 
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(Jfidnanivartyd) ; and a second view reducing it to Brahmen-know- 
ledge ( Vidya) or the pure, absolute Soul (atman). Ananda- 
bódha! does not vacillate between these two views as Vimuktatman 
‘does and maintains, in his Nyayamakaranda, the former of these 
two views and discards the latter; and perhaps this is why the 
view that avidyüntvriti is a fifth indefinable something ( 2aficama- 
 prakaüra ) is attributed by Appayyadiksita? to Anandabédha ir a 
specific manner. Citsukha, in his Tattvapradipika, noiices the 
views of Vimuktátman and Anandsbodha, criticises them and 
holds that advaita, in the strict sense of the term, makes it nece- 
ssary to equate avidyünivri with the absolute Atman realised as 
such ('' Mvrttiratm& mohasya Jütatvencpalaksitah" ). Madhu: 
südanasarasvati and Brahminsndasarasvati, while, in their 
polemics with dvaitins, they seriously maintain the perfsct tena 
bility * of the bhàvadvaita view, in the form in which Mandana 
put it forward, as well as in the slightly modified form in which 
Vimuktatman and Anandabodha adopted it, point ou: in the 
constructive parts of their works that it is but an accommodation 
to the dualistic leanings caused by the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
obsessions relating to the category of negation ( atyantadbadva and 
dhvamsa) and that Citsukha's view embodied in the text ( “ Nivr- 
itirütmü mohasya...... " should be regarded as decisive ani thoro- 
ughly in accord with advaita in the strict sense. It may Je safely 
stated here that, in the whole range of advaita literature before 
Citsukha, none could be said to have so frankly mainta ned the 
soundness of ens-monism, ( bhdvadvaita) or non-ens-dualisn (abhà- 
vadvaita ) as Mandana did, in the coneluding part of his 
work, in connection with the exposition of his text “ Prapañcasya 
pravilayah $abdéna pratipadyate , and none could be said to have 
so uncompromisingly repudiated this view of Mandana, as Suré- 
vara did, in the  JBrhadüranyakavürhka, in the observation — 
Nya-mak-Chow-S. S. 1907-pp. 355 to 357; and p. 3०7 lines 1 to 5 
Sid-les-s-Benares 1916-pp. 499 to 500 line 1 

T, P: N, S. P. 381-line 5; and p. 383-line 3 


T. P, N.S. P. 382-lines 9 and 10. 
See footnote 1. on page 139, 


A. S. N. S. P.-1917-P. 467--line 2.6--“वस्तुतस्तत्वविद्यानिवृत्ते: पद्चमप्रक रत्वं भावाद्वैतं 
चानभ्युपगमपराहतम्‌ ” ॥ Ubid-p, 885--line 18. “ ये तु पश्चमप्रकारादपक्षा: AE aage- 
व्युत्पादनार्था इति न तत्समर्थनमर्थयामः॥ La. Ca. N.S. P. 1917--p 885-linss 9 to 18. 
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" Nabhivanisthonyalrapt nisedhah kimutäkşare ”. It must also be 
noted in this connection that Ramatirtha,’ in his commentary 
on the Samksepasariraka, states specifically that itis Mandana’s 
view that the nisedhavakyas ( negative non-dualistic texts ) should 
be taken to teach prapaficübhüva as reality, independently of the 
affirmative Vedantic texts (wdhi-vakyas ) referring to Brahman 
or that the latter texts should be taken to be subsidiary to the 
former. Sarvajidtmamuni and Ramatirtha understand this to 
be Mandana’s view, presumably because it is clearly deducible 
from Mandana’s observation about the import of non-dualistie 
negative texts in the Brahmasiddhi. In this context, it is also 
pointed out in the Samksepasariraka that Mandans's interpreta- 
tion of the Nisedha-vakyas obviates ? the need for having recourse 
to laksand ( secondary significative force) in the explanation of 
the meaning of advaita texts. 


10. Mandana’s attitude towards Samkara, as far 88 ib can be 
made out from his Brahmasiddhi, is that of a self-confident and 
self~complacent advaitic teacher towards a rival advaitic teacher 
holding divergent views on certain questions, whereas Sure- 
$vara’s attitude towards Sarhkara is, as frankly admitted by Sure- 
$vara himself, that of a devoted disciple to his Godlike master. 
One of the striking features of Mandana’s Brahmasiddhi is that 
it is based chiefly on the basic texts of the Vedanta system-the 
Upanisads, the Bhagavadgità and the Brahmasttras; while Sure- 
$vara's Vartika and the Naiskarmya-siddhi are admittedly based 
on and intimately connected with Sarnkara’s bhisyas and other 
advaitic works. In the exposition of the Advaita doctrine, Map- 
dans does not own any special allegiance to any advaita teacher 
and plays the role of a perfectly independent and self-reliant 
teacher of Advaita. In the Brahmasiddhi, there is absolutely? no 

! Sath-éa-Su--Anand-S. S. No. 83--p. 227. ` 


2 -Sarh-Sd-Anand S. S. No. 83--chap. I verses 250 to 252. 

è In the text of the Brahmasiddhi part I, page 26, the line— “ अध्यारोपाप= 
वादाभ्यां निष्प्रपञ्चं प्रपञ्च्यते u^ is found quoted. This is found inthe Sarva- 
vedantasiddhantasarasamegraha ( 295), which is attributed by some scholars 
to Sarhkara ; and the authenticity of this work can be and has been chal- 
lenged on very good grounds. In all the editions of Samkara’s bháüsya on 
the Bhagavad--gita, in the course of the commentary on verse 18, chapter 
13, ‘Sathkara quotes the line—'* अध्यारोपापवादाम्या X.x X7 : 88 an extract from 

( continued on the next page ) 
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instance at all in which Mandana seeks to support his visw with 
$ quotation or extract from Samkara’s works, while he quotes a 
verse from Gaudapida’s Manditikyakarika ' in one place and is 
inclined to strengthen his advaitic views by quoting Bhaztrhari.” 
There are unmistakable internal evidences, in the Brahmasiddhi, 
showing that the antithesis between karma and jfidna, which is 
` maintained by Samkara by an elaborate process of reasoning and 
an overwhelming weight of scriptural authority, is whclly un- 
acceptable to Mandana and repudiated by him witheut any 
reservation. In the Brahmakànda? of the Brahmasiddhi, Man- 
dana summarises and criticises Samkuras view abouttLs anti- 
thesis between karma and j£ana, rejects this view and gives his 
own verdict in favour of a certain type of jfidnakarma-samuccaya, 
in which karma in the form of agnihdtra and such other sacrifices 
or at least in the form of meditation ( prasamkhyana ), has an 
important place and function in the final stage of the causal 
scheme necessary to bring about Brahman-realisation. A. careful 
comparison of Samkara’s remarks* on karma and jna@na in his 
Catussütribhüsya with Mandana's criticism of Samkara’s »osition 
regarding the antithesis of jndna and karma, as also with the 
relevant portions of Sure$vara's Naiskarmyasiddhi? and Vartika ° 


( continued from the previous page ) 

an earlier work, in this way— तथाहि संप्रदीयविदां वचनम-- “अध्यारोतपवादाभ्यां 
निष्प्रपञ्च प्रपञ्च्यते । It is obvious, therefore, that the line—' अध्यारोपापवादा भ्यां x 
quoted by Mardana in the Brahmasiddhi, was not taken from any of Samkara's 
works. Perbaps, this line was taken, both by Mandana and Samkara, from 
Aodrya--Sundara--pandya’s V&rtika, from which Sarkara has quated tbree 
verses at the end of the Samanvayadhikarana-bhasya -( See J. O. R. M. Vol 
I-pages 1 to 15). 

1 Bra-Sid-part I. p 150 lines 3 and 4; Mand-kar 1-11. 

2 Bra-Sid. part l-p. 26--line 21; V. pad--3--211. 

3 See Bra-Sid-part I-p. 32 line 8 to the end nf page 34, for a full statment 
of Sarkara's view; see page 35 to page 36, ibid; for Mandana’s criticism 
of Sarhkara’s view. See Commentary on Bra--Sid--Abhi--pra-( R. No. 3853 
Tr. C. S. Mss in the Govt. Orl, Mss Lib.). page 47— “ तदेव वाक्‍्यार्थलानमात्राद्वेव 
कृतकृत्यतेतिमन्यमानानां मतमुपन्यस्य .स्वाभिमतं ज्ञानकर्मणोः संबन्धमबतारयति-अत्नोच्य्ते g^ 
See also.commentary on Bra--Sid--Bhà-$u--R. No. 3967~Tr, C.S. Ms. in the 
Govt. Oriental. Mss. Lib,--page 90— '* नदेवं वाक्यार्थन्ञानमात्रान्मोक्षामिच्छतां नतमुपन्यस्य 
स्वार्भमतं .ज्ञानकमणोस्सप्व्वयमबतारायतुमाइ-अत्रोच्यते इति । 

4 Bra--su--bha--N. S. p. 1917 pp. 51 to 70; pp. 113 to 116; lina 8 to p. 
139 line 5 

5 Nais-p. 31--I--49 ; p. 38--I--verses 81: pp. 146 to 148 ITI verses 64 to 70- 

6 Bphad-Vür. part I, verses 357 et seq; and see footnotes 2, 3,4 and 
9 on page 127, 
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and of Vaoaspatimiéra’s Bhamati,' would compel a critical 
student of these works to conclude that Mandana’s statement of 
Samkara's view on karma and jnàna, as pürvapaksa, in the Bra- 
hmakanda of the Brahmasiddhi, was intended by Mandana him- 
self to be understood as a direct epitome of what all Samkara had 
observed on this subject in his Catussütribhüsya and such inten- 
tion was unambiguously indicated by Mandana through .the 
significant manner in which he wove into the closing part of the 
pirvapaksa portion of his own text, two? of the unforgettable 
sentences extracted from the end of Samkara's Samanvayadhi- 
karanabhüsya ; that the Naiskarmyasiddhi was deliberately 
designed by SureSvara, acting at the instance ? of his 
great master-Sarhkara, to be a clear and effective counter- 
blast to Mandana’s attitude towards J#dnakarmasamuccave ; 
and that Vacaspatimisra, who wrote the Bhimati after writ- 
ing the Tattvasamikga and who had been deeply steeped in 
Mandana’s Brahmasiddhi, when he proceeded to interpret 
Sarhkara’s Brahmasttrabhasya, felt constrained to draw attention 
to the pronounced divergence between Sarhkara and Mandana in 
respect of karma and jana, by introducing * certain portions of 
Sarhkara’s text as implying a refutation of Mandana’s views and 
by weaving relevant extracts? from the Brahmasiddhi into the 
pürvapaksa portions of the Bhàmati, although Vacaspati would 
prefer to retain &s much as possible of his heritage from Mandana 


i Bhümati- N. S. p. 1917-59. 51 line 5 to 54-line 2; p. 58. lines? to 14. 
Here, it should be remembered that Vacaspatimisra summarises Mandana’s 
siddhanta as stated in the portion of the Brahmasiddhi referred to in footnote 
9- page 144 and incorporates it in the ptrvapaksa which should be refuted 
before Samkara's siddhanta is maintained. In fact, VácaspatimiSra has woven 
into lines 7 to 14 on page 58 of his Bhàmati almost the very words of 
Mandana in the Brahmasiddhi, in lines 23 to 25 of page 35 and in lines 
17, I8 and 25 of page 12 and line 1 of page 13. 

2 Compare Bra-Sid-Part 1--p, 34 lines 20 to 23, with lines 2 and 3 and 
lines 9 to 13 on page 150 and lines 8 and 9 on page 152 in the Bra--su--bhà- 
N. S. P. 1917, 

3 Vid-sura--com--on Nais ( R. No. 3354-- Tr. Ca. S--Govt. Orl. Mss. Lib. ) 
page j— “ शांकरभगवत्यूज्यपादरूपिणा भाष्यकारेण सक्कदुपदेशमात्रादेवापरोक्षीकृतत्रह्मा त्मतत्त्वः 
परमहसपरित्राजकश्रासुरेश्वराचार्यी गुरुनियोगात्यागिनामुपकाराय श्छोकप्रबन्धरूपां नेष्कम्यीसोद्धे श्रीम- 
mms ॥ ” 

4 See footnote I above. 

5 See footnote 1 above, 
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and to read it into Samkara's exposition of Advaita. In the inter- 
pretation of the text of the Upanisads and the Brahmasitras, 
Mandana adopts an independent line and has no hesitation to 
deviate from Sarhkara’s bhasyas, where he finds such deviation 
necessary to maintain his own views. Attention has already 
been drawn! to the differences noticeable in Mandana’s inter- 
pretation of the Srutis—‘‘ Omiti Brahma’’ “ Vijüüya prajüüm 
kurvita ;" “ Vidyàm cavidyam oca......... "—as compared with the 
interpretation of these texts by Sarhkara and his loyal and devot- 
ed disciple, Surésvara. Again, pointed attention has already 
been drawn? tothe divergence between Mandana on the one 
hand and Samkara and Suregvara on the other, in the interpreta." 
tion of the Sütra—" Sarvüpeksü ca yajfiadisruterasvavat’. A careful 
investigation of those sections of the Brahmasiddhi, in which 
Mandana discusses the relation between karma and jfíima and 
the nature of Jivanmukti, would make it clear that his com- 
mentatorsí and Amalananda* are right in taking him as 
animadverting upon Samkara’s views and rejecting them. It is 
clear in almost every section of Surésvara’s Naiskarmyasiddhi 
and Vartika that he would consider it a sacrilege on his part or 
on the part of any other advaitin to treat Sarhkara’s views on 
certain questions in the manner in which Mandana has done. 
It should be remembered here that Suré$vara avows°® it to be his 
chief task to interpret, amplify and vindicate the thoughts of his 
‘Divine Master-Sarhkara, while Mandana plays the role of a 
perfectly independent advaitic teacher throughout his Brahma- 
siddhi, Itis also noteworthy that, in the interpretation? of what 
may be regarded as the pivotal aphorism of the Vedanta system- 


| Sae footnotes 2 on page 127, 2, 3 on page 128, 1 on page 129 and 1 on 
page 130 and pages 127 to 133 supra 

2 See footnotes 2 and'3 on page 132 and page 133 supra 

8 Bra--Sid-vya--part II--p, 261--lines 12 to 21— “४ भगवयप्पादीयमतमधन्यस्यात- 
येत्विति । तद्दषयाति-तदि्ते 17 

* Kalpataru--N. S. P. pp. 958--959— भाष्ये स्थितप्रज्लक्षणानिदेशो जीवन्मुक्तिसाधक 
उक्त: ; तत्र स्थितप्रज्ञः साधको न साक्षात्कारवानिते मण्डनमिश्रेरुक दूषणमुद्धराति-स्थितप्रज्ञश्रांते 1” 

5 Nais-p. 8-I-5: pp. 203, 204, 205, IV—74, 76 and 77. Brhad-Var-part I 
verse 2; part III--pp. 2071 to 2073 verses 22 to 25. 

6 Bra-Sid-part I-p. 155 lines 8 to 11— “ तथा ' तत्तु समन्वयात्‌? इति चोंदना- 
लक्षणाद्वरमीत्‌ तुशन्देन विशेष्यं बह्म समन्वयगम्यघुक्तप्र p समन्वयोहि पदाथानां संसर्गो विनियोगः, ततो 
ब्रह्म गम्यते न चोदनात इत्यर्थ: ^ 
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“ Tatty samanvay&t," Mandana does not care to follow Sarhkara 
and wants us to take the word ‘tu’-to indicate the difference 
between dharma and Brahman, and the word 'samanvaya ' in the 
sense of the interrelation of the meanings of words. Mandana’s 
interpretation! of the oft-quoted Mündaka text “ Veddntavijnana- 
suniscilarthah: «++ ' is completely at variance with Sarhkara’s 
interpretation of the same text and bears testimony to the 
striking contrast between Mandana and Sure$vara in respect of 
their attitude towards Saxhkara, In the Bhàsya on the Mundakó- 
panisad, Surhkara takes? this mantra as referring to jivanmuktas 
who have renounced all karma and firmly stand on sa?yasa and 
Brahman-realisation and become finally liberated in the sense 
that they realise themelves to be the absolute Brahman, theexpres- 
sion ‘Brahmalokésu’ being understood to be the absolute Brahman 
itself as loka and the plural number in that expression having re- 
ference to the apparent plurality of the adepts ( sadhakas) 
before their mukti. SuréSvara quotes? this Mundaka text in his 
Vartika and follows up Sarhkara’s interpretation by pointing out 
that, according to this text, entering into the order of samnydsa, 
in which all karma îs renounced, is indispensable for Brahman- 
realisation. According to Samkara and Surésvara, ' Vedünta- 
vijñūna’ inthe Mundaka text is the effective Brahman-realisa- 
tion arising from the Mahdvdkyas of the Upanisads and ‘satnyä- 
sayoga ~ is the sazmyüsüérama itself, which is here described as 
yoga in the sense of unshakable fixation in Brahman ( kevalabra- 
hmanistha ). Those who are familiar with the traditions of the 
Sarhkara school know well that this Mundaka text is usually 
cited as the distinctive motto of the sathnydsasrama as conceived 
by Sathkara and his followers and that this is solemnly chanted 
on all oceasions when anything is piously offered in the name of 
Sathkara or of any of his pontificial representatives. Mandana, 
on the contrary, dissociates this Mundaka text completely from 
the Satnydsdsrama and explains it in a manner which would be 
characteristic of one, who refuses to believe in the supreme 
importance of that G$rama. According to hir,* the expression 
— 1 Bra-sid-part I p. 123--lines 8 to 17. 
2 Mund-bhà-on 3-26. 
8 Brhad-Vart part ITI-p, 1264-verse 148. 
2 See footnote 1 above, 
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Vedantavijnaina refers only to the indirect verbal cognition of the 
truth grising from Vedantic texts and not to the direct and 
complete realisation resulting from constant meditation; the 
expression ‘ Samnydsaydgit’ refers, not to Sa?knyüsüsrama, but to 
the worshipfnl surrender of all actions and their results at the 
feet of God and constant meditation that all this is Brahman; 
and that the expression ' Brahmalokesu ' refers to the non-eternal 
producible world presided ever by God Brahman ( ka@ryabrahma- 
loka ) and does not refer to the absolute Brahman. Further, it 
may be deduced, as a very natural and perfectly logical corollary 
from Mandana’s criticism of Sarhkara’s views on the relation of 
karma and jiana, that, if Mandana should be asked to give his 
interpretation of the word ‘atha’ in the first Brahma-sütra, he 
would have no hesitation to say that ‘athe’ should be taken in 
the sense of ' after investigating and understanding the nature 
of karma’ ' karmaüvabodhünantaram ' and that one could hardly 
see any compelling necessity to take it in the sense of “ after 
equipping oneself with the fourfold scheme of preparatory 
means” ( sádhanacatustagasampattyanantaram ). When considering 
Mandana’s attitude towerds Samkara in contrast with Sürésvara's 
attitude towards him, Sarvajfidtmamuni’s verdict ' that Mangana 
prasthina is not Samkarcprasthána and is different to it leaps up 
into one’s view with added significance. | 

11, In none of the available authoritative works on the ad- 
vaita system, Mandanamisra is identified with Surésvara, while 
in many Vedantic works of the advaita and Dvaita schools 
Mandans and SuréSvara are distinguished as two different 
advaitins. As already pointed out, there is sufficient evidence? 
to show that Surésvara himself criticises some of the views put 
forward by Mandanain his Brahmasiddhi, Sarvajüatmamuni* 
and the commentators * on the Samksepasariraka differentiate 
Mandana from Surésvara and draw attention to the fact that the 

1 $ain--Sà--Anand. S, S. No. 83--p. 555, verse 174.— 

"shqeuiexdi यदाह भगवान्सत्संप्रदायप्रडर्जीवाजञानवचस्तदीदयावितं पूर्वापरालोचनात्‌ | 
अन्यत्रापि तथा बहुङ्भतवचः पूर्वापरालेचनान्ञेतव्यं परिहृत्य मण्डनवचर्तध्यन्यथा प्रत्थितम्‌॥ ” 

2 See footnotes 4, 5 and on page 126 and 1-6 on page 127. 


8 Sae footnote 1 above. 
4 See the commentaries of Agnicitpurusottama and Rümatirtha on Satb, 


Sa, Anand S. 8, No. 83 p. 555 verse. 174. 
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former's prasthane is different from Samkara-prasthana, while 
the latter closely follows Samkara,. Prakāśātman, in his Viva- 
rana ! and Sabdanirnaya,® vindicates the views of Padnfapada 
and Surésvara and criticises Mandana’s views, and where he 
quotes Mandana with approval, he refers to him as the author’ 
of the Brahmasiddhi and not as Surésvara. Anandabodha quotes 
extracts* from the Brahmasiddhi in many places in his Ny&àya- 
makaranda, accepts Mandana’s views in some cases and cri- 
ticises ° them in cases where he prefers to adopt SuréSvara’s views, 
and Citsukha identifies all these references in his commentary ¢ 
on the Nyàyamaskaranda, but nowhere identifies the author of 
the Brahmasiddhi with the author of the Vartika. On the 
contrary, Pratysksvarüpsa, in his commentary ê on Citsukha’s 
Tattvapradiplkà, carefully differentiates Mandanamisra from 
Suresvaricarya. Anandànubhava, & great sarhnyasin of the 
advaits school, who is presupposed * by Citsukha in his Tattva- 
pradipik& and who is the author of an advaita treatise called- 
Nyayaratnadipavali,” distinguishes Mandana and Suré$vara in 
unmistakable terms !! in that section of the Ny&yaratnadipavall 
in which the samnydsa of the Tridandin type. advocated by 
Bhaskara and his followers is assigned an inferior place and 
samnyadsa. in the strict sense of the term is maintained to be of 
the Hkadandin type, involving the total renunciation of all the 
Vedic rites and the two external symbols of Vedic rites-the sacred 
thread ( Yajndpavita ) and the tuft of hair on the crown ( Sikha). 


1 Pa-vi-viz. S. S. No. 5-p. 105-lines 4 and 5; see also the relevant por- 
tion of the Tatt-dip-Ben. S. S, p. 359 lines 23-24, 

2 Sa-nir-Triv. S. S. p. 71 verse 71. 

3 Pa-vi-viz., S. S. No. 5-p. 32-lines 17-18. 

4 Nyü-mak--ch-S. S. p. 231-line 9; p. 234-lines 8-9 ; page 256-lines 4-5, 

5 See footnote 4 above. 

6 Compare Bra-Sid-part I-p. 13 with Nya-mak-Ch. 8, S. pp. 338 to 351. 
See also Ny&--mak-p. 323 lines 1 and 2in which Mandana’s view is discarded, 

7 Citsukha’s commentary on Nyd-mak-p. 231. p. 284. p. 256 pp. 290 
and 291. 

8 See Nayanaprasüdini on T. P. p. 333-lines 5 and 6 and p. 340 line 18. 

9 See T. P. p. 6. lines 3 and 4 and Nayanaprasadini thereon; 

10 Ny&-ra-di-manuseript R. No. 9505.. Tr. Cat-Govt. Oriental. Mss. Lib. 
Madras. 

11 Ny@era-di-ms, p. 153. lines 16 to I8—'* किंच प्रासिद्धप्रम॑विर्विद्धरूपग्रमाकरमण्छ न- 
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In this section of the Nydyaratnadipavali, Anandanubhava 
refers to Visvariipa, Prabhikaraguru, Mandana, Vacaspati and 
Sucaritamisra as reputed and reliable exponents of vedic religion 
and as having signified their approval of the saznydsa of the 
Ekadandin type. It is also stated in the same section of the same 
work that Vi$varüpa and Prabhakara themselves ! became Ēka- 
dandi-Samnyasins, that Vi$varüpa expressed himself in favour of 
Ekadaudi-sammyüsa, in the smrti ? work which he wrote when he 
was 8 grhastha and not subsequent to his becoming a samnyàsin, 
and that Visvartipa came to be known as Suré$vara in his 
Samnydsasrama. It may also be clearly made out from this work 
that Mandana did not himself become a Sariinyasin, though he 
was prepared to recognise Süsiraio sanction’ in favour of Eka- 
dundisamnydsa, while  Bhatta-Vi$varüpa himself became a 
sarhbnyisin of the Fkadandin type. A reference to Visvaripa’s 
Balakrida * would show that Anandanubhava is presumably 
having in his mind, in this connection, the strong advocacy by 
Vi&varüpa of the Hkadandisamnyasa in the lengthy discussion of 
this subject which is appended to his commentary on verse 66 in 
the Prayascittadhyaya of Yajfiavalkyasmrti. Anandagiri, who 
wrote a commentary on Anandanubhava’s Nyayarainadipavali 
and also a commentary on Suré$vara's Vartiks, besides sevaral 
other works, has no doubt whatever that Surésvara and Mandana 
are different persons and. points out that Surésvara repudiates 
Mandana’s view in favour of prasathkhyana in the Brhadaranya- 
kavartika. Amalainanda, in his Kalpataru ° draws attention to 
the fact that Mandana, as an advaitin, criticises some of Sarhkara’s 
view and assumes that Surés$vara's Vartika’ should be taken to 
elucidate Samkara 8 view and that Mandana and Surésvara were 
1 Nyà--ra--di--ms. p. 153 lines 19-20. 
“aq विश्वरूपप्रमाकरी भवत्पक्षपतितो ; तावप्येकद्ण्डिनी । ” 
2 Nya--ra--di--ms--p. 154--llnes 2 to 6 

गृहस्थ|वस्थायां विराचिते च विश्वरूपग्रन्थे दार्शतवाक्ष्यपारग्रहा दृश्यते | न चासो प्रन्यः We. 

सिना विरिवचितः; तथाहि परिधाजकाचायसुरेस्वरविराचितेति se नाम 1लिखेत्‌ ; लिखितं तु भट्टविश्व- 


रूपबिरचिताते ॥ ? 
3 See footnote 1 on page 133 
4 Balakrida--Part II-Triv. S. 8. No. LXXXI pp. 29 to 31 
5 See footnote 2 on page 127 
6 See footnote 4 on page 146. . i 
71 Kalpataru p. 921. 
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two different advaitins adopting different view-points. Vidya" 
ranya, in his Vivaranapraméyasamgraha, quotes Surésvara ' 
under the name Viśvarūpācārya, thereby clearly indicating the 
identity of Visvaripa and Suréévara and refers to Mandana, ? the 
author of the Brahmasiddhi, as a distinct person. In his Vartika- 
sara, Vidy&ranya refers to Brahmasiddhikara as a great writer? 
who had an insight into the spirit of the veda ( Vedarahasyavit ) 
and quotes the verse “ Sarvapratyaya vedye và...... ” from the 
Brahmasiddhi in support of one of the alternative interpretations 
of the text “ atháta adégo neti neti ”. It is clear, from this portion 
of the Vartikasira, and the commentary thereon, called Laghu- 
samgraha^ that Vidyáranya and the commentator Mahésvara- 
tirtha take Mandanamisra and Suré$vara to be different persons. 
To avoid any possible misapprehension here, it would be necess- 
ary to observe that, according to Vidyàranys's analysis in the 
Vartikasadra, SuréS$vara interprets the text “ athata adeśo meti 
neti” in three ways? in his vartika; that the first interpretation 
avoids laksand and takes the negative text to express directly 
the negation of the world ( prapafica); that the second interpre- 
tation has recourse to /aksan@ and takes the negative text to in- 
directly convey an affirmation of the identity of jiva with Brah- 
man; that the third interpretation also proceeds on the basis of 
laksan@ and presents the negative text as conveying indirectly 
the identity of jiva with Isvara; and that the second interpreta- 
tion is more satisfactory than the first and that the third 
is most satisfactory. It should also be noted that, while there 
is some agreement between SuréSvara and Mandana, as pointed 
out.in the Vartikasara, in the first of these three interpretations, 
Surésvara’s attitude is one of half-hearted acquiescence, None, 
who remembers Madhusüdanasarasvatis remarks on Suréévara’s 
opposition ° to Mandana’s bhavadvaita, oan miss in the Vartika 
portion setting forth the first interpretation, these facts:—~ that 
Suré$vara expressly repudiates’ the bAhüvüdvaita implication in 





Viv-pra-sam-Viz. S. S. No. 7 p. 92 lines 9 to 11. 
Viv-pra-saih-Viz. S. S. No. 7 p. 224 lines 21 to 24, 
Vārt-śā Ch. s. s. p. 573 lines 4, 5 and 6. 

L.S. On Vart. sd Ch, S, S. p. 573 lines 5 and 6, 
Vürt-s&-ch. 8, S. pp. 573, 574, 575 verses 82, 88, 84, 93, 97. 
See footnotes 1-3 on page 141. 

Brhad-Vart-part II p. 1025 verses 196 to 199, 
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it by adducing the argument that the wsedha also comes within 
the seope of dvaita and, as such, comes within the scopa of 
dvaitanisedha, while Mandana emphasises’ the bhavádeaita impli- 
cation here and accepts it as a position quite consistent with the 
conception of advaita-Brahman ; and that Surésvara considers 
if safe, in the interest of advatia in the strict sense, to discard 
the first interpretation which comes dangerously near Mandana’s 
position and, after criticising Mandana’s position, proceeds to 
set forth, in the Vartika, the second and third interpretations. 
From the way in which Appayyadiksita refers to Vaürtikaküra ? 
and Brahmasiddhikara,* it may be made out that he knows that 
the authors ofthe Vartika and the Brahmasiddhi are two different 
persons. However, in the Siddhantalesasamgraha, the first half 
of a verse from the Brahmasiddhi is found to be misquoted * as 
an extract from the Vartika and Acyutakrsnanandatirtha also, 
in his commentary on the Siddhantalésasamgraha, assumes? 
that the Vartikakara, Surésvara, is the suthor of this verse. 
It would be a mistake to suppose from this erroneous reference 
that Appyyadiksita believed Mandana to be identical with 
Surésvara ; for Appayyadiksita wrote a complete commentary on 
the Kalpataru and must have been quite aware that Amalananda 
assumed that the Brahmasiddhi was written subsequent to 
Sathkara’s Bhdsya on the Brahmasiitras and that Mandana cri- 
ticised Sarhkara's views on certain questions ; and Diksita must 
also have been aware that Surésvara’s exposition of advaita doct- 
rine was based entirely on Sarhkara's works, while Mandana’s 
exposition of advaita dcctrine did not follow Sarhkara’s works 
and constituted a different prasihana, as pointed out by Sarva- 
jiatmamuni, in his SamksepaSariraka a work with which Diksita 
was thoroughly familiar", This misquotation, therefore, has to 
be accounted for as one of the possible oversights, for which he 
seeks the indulgence of his scholarly readers in the apologetic 


—— 


See footnote 1 on page 140, 

Sid-les$-saim-Benares 1916 p, 418 lines 6, 7, 8. 
Sid-le$-sai-Benares 1916 p. 498. 
Sid-le$-sarh-Ben. 1916 p. 473 lines 5, 6, 7. 

See footnote 4 on page 146. 

Sid-leS-sa.i-Ben, 1916 pp. 62, 79, 82, 270, 339, 340, 
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verse! at the end ofthe Siddhantalesasamgraha; or the expres- 
sion “ ityadivartikavircdiiah” * may be the result of some scribal 
corruption? in the manuscripts: or this expression has to be ex- 
plained by understanding Diksita to mean that the idea contained 
in Mandana’s texts is in agreement with Surésvara’s views as 
expressed in his vartika and any conflict with this idea would 
amount to conflict with the vartika. Jt may be noted here that 
the last explanation suggested above may be supported by & re- 
ference to Vidyaranya’s Vartikasira,* and Vydsatirtha’s 
Ny&àyàmrta,? which draw pointed attention to the agreement 
between Suré$vara and Mandana in respect of the idea embodied 
in the lines “ Sarvapratyayavedyeva XX’, Further, the Dvaita 
tradition, as recorded in Davita-vedinta works, clearly differ- 
entiates Mandana and SuréSvara; and this is quite evident 
from the manner in which Vyàsatirtha quotes  Mandana, in his 
Nyàyümrta, as holding a certain view in a previous sentence, 
and in the next sentence quotes Surésvara, as a different advaitic 
writer and as holding a very similar view. Madhusudana- 
sarasvati and Brahmanandasarasvati nowhere equate Mandana 
vith Surésvara and assume in all their works that Mandana and 
Sur&$vara were two distinct individuals. This is quite clear 
from-the manner in which the Vedantakalpalatiks quotes" the 
Vartika and Brahmasiddhi, in successive sentences, as works by 
two different authorities on Advaita and sets forth Suré$vara’s 
vartika in sharp opposition? to Mandana’s bhüvüdvaita or 
Sadadvaita. This is also clear from the way in which the Advaita- 
siddhi? the Advaitaratnaraksana,” the Laghucandrika!' and 
the Gurucandrika 2 refer to Mandana and his views on advaita. 
1 Gid-leg-sath-Ben. 1916 concluding verse, — OO 
2 Sid-le$-sarh-Ben. 1916 p. 473 line 7. 
3  Sid-le$-sarh-Ben. 1916 p. 473— “ इत्यादि वार्तिक्विरोधः। may be a soribal 
corruption of— *' इत्यादि वचनार्वरीबः i" 
4 See footnote 3 on page 151. 
5 Nyüyümrta Kumb. Vol. I p, 163 lines 6 to 9, 
6 See footnote above. 
7 Ved kalpa p.12. 
8 Ved kalpa pp 26 to 28. 
१ A.S. N.P. 1917 p. 318 lines 1, 2 and 11. 
lo A, Rat. Ra. N.S. P. 1917 p. 21 lines 30-31, 
11 L,Ca. N.S. P. 1917 p. 326 lines 13 to 23. 
12 Gu, Ca. Mys. S, S, No 75 p. 484 aud pp. 190-191. 
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It is also worthy of notice that the Siddhantadipa,' the -Sarh 
bandhókti? the Subodhini? the Anvayadrthaprakasika * and the 
Sdragameraha*—all these commentaries on the Samksepasariraka, 
when commenting on the reference to Mandana by Sarvejfidtman 
in verse 174 of Chapter II of the Samksepasariraka, differentiate 
Mandana’s advaitie prasth@na in such a striking way that it 
would be impossible to equate Mandana with Surés$vara, 1t would 
also be of great advantage to note here that Jüan&mrta, in 
his commentary on the Naiskarmyasiddhi, called Vidy£surabhi, 
while criticising ° Mandana’s view that prasamkhyüna brings 
about Brahman-realisation and Subd. cannot and maintaining the 
soundness of Suré$vara's view that Sabda can and does bring it 
about, emphatically suggests’ that, though Mandana is a great 
Mimamsaka, his advaitasampradaya, as embodied in the Brahma- 
siddhi, is not satsampradaya ( good and approved advaitc tradi- 
tion), while SuréSvara’s advaitic tradition, based as if is on 
Samkara's works, is satsampraddya 
There are numerous works in Sanskrit purporting to give an 
account of Samkara 5 life. They nix up in a hopeleasly confused 
manner legendary and historical materials. It would be very 
unreasonable to base any conclusion on the statements con- 
tained in these works, without adducing corroborative evidence 
from other and more reliable sources. The Government Driental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras, contains over a dozen works 3 in 
manuscript form, which purport to give an account of Sahkara’s 
life and some of which, like the Samkaravijaya ascribed t» Vidya- 
rany and Sri Góvindanátha's Sarhkaracaryacarita, are avail- 
1 Vi$vaveda's commentary Ms R. No. 1558, Tri. Cat. Govt. Or. Mss. E 
Lib Madras.—' मण्डनभिश्रस्य ठु प्रस्थानान्तरत्वात्तदीयं वचो यथाश्रतमेवास्तु। ”? 
2 Vedünanda's commentary Ms, R. No. 2919 Tri, Cat, Govt, OrL Ms, Lib. 
Madras.—" अयमेव न्यायो वातिकादिषु नेतव्यः परिहृत्य मण्डनवचः, तस्यान्यथा प्रस्क्तित्वातू। ” 
3 Anand S. S, No. 83. p. 555. 
€ Anand S, 8. No. 83 p. 555, 
5 Haridās S. S. No. 18 Ben. 1924 chap. 2 p. 106 
8 Ms. R. No. 33854 Tr. Cat. Govt. Ori. Mss. Lib. Nadras, p. 350. lines 
$ and 7 
7 Ms. R. No. 2354 Tr. Cat. Govt. Orl. Mss, Lib. Madras p. 351 1 nes 6, 7 
8 fSahkarücaryacaritra 2 mss. D. C. No, 12171 and D. C. No. 12172 
Samkaravijayavilusa ms. D. C. No, 12173 ; Samksepa$armkaravijaza-ms. D 
CO, No, 13174; Actryadvidasaka Ms. Tr. C. R. No. 146(d ) ; Acaryadigvi- 


jaya ms, D. C. No. 12380 ; Sam karavijaya- mss, 2b-4-15, 0 20 5, Curuvijaya 
ms, 1-10-14 
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able in print, ! A poem, called the Guruvamsakavys? dealing 
with the life of Sarhkara and his disciples and written by Vidva- 
dbalakakasilakgmanasastri, about the end of the 18th century, is 
available in print. The late Mr. T. S. Narayana Sastri, in his in- 
complete work on the age of Sathkara, speaks? of ten Sainkaravijayas 
and refers * also to certain other sources of information about 
Samkara and his disciples. Almost all these works refer to 
Mandana and Surésvara. Some of them 8 identify Mandana with 
Suré$vara and the Sarhkaravijaya ° ascribed to Vidydranya pro- 
ceeds further to identify Surésvara with Visvartipa, Mandana 
and Bhattornveka. Some others’ distinguish Mandana and f'uré- 
$var& as two distinct individuals, the latter being known by the 
name of Visvaripa in his grhasthü$rama. In one of these 
works, Mandana is referred to as Kimarila’'s sister's husband. 
Another work? states that Mandana was living in: Vidyalayadesa, 
identified with the place called Cyjjalacidu. Citsukha records in 
his Tattvapradipika, an old and reliable tradition that Bhattomveksa 
is identical with Bhavabhüti', the author of the Malatimadhava 

and other dramas. Almost all the traditions embodied in these 
works are unanimous in associating Mandana and Visvaripa with 

Kumarila as his pupils, in identifying ViSvarüpa with Surésvara 
and ascribing to him the Naiskarmyasiddhi and the Vartikas on 
Sarhkara’s bhasya on the Brhadáranyaka and Taittiriya Upanisads, 
and in not ascribing the Brahmasiddhi to Sure$vara or Vi$varüpa. 

The traditions in these works, which come down to the level of 
pseudo-biographies, containing more of legendary and less of his- 


५७०५-५७ 





l Saikaraoüryacaritam by Govindanatha pubiished by the Kerala publi- 
shing house, Trichur, Cochin State 1926, Sathkaravijaya attributed to Vid- 
yüranya. Anand. 8, 8, No. 22. 

2 Sri Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam, Via Trichy. 

è The Age of Sathkara by T.S. Narayana Sastri, B. A., B. L., Thompson 
& Co. Madras 1916 Part I Chapter III pp. 30-31, 

+ The Age of Samkara by Mr. T. 3, Narayana Sastri, Part I Chapter 
TIT p. 81, 

* Bee footnote 8 on page 154 M. 18-6-6-C. No. 12380. 

$ Anand 3. 8. No. 22 Canto 7 verses 113 to 117. 

* 7 Quruvarhéaküvya Sri Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam Canto II verses 
43 to 90, 

8 See footnote 8 on page 154, 0-20-8. 

3 See footnote 8 on page 154, 0-20-5.: 

10 T, P. ४. S. P. 1915 p. 265 lines 8 to 12 and com. thereon. 
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torical material, must be discarded as unreliable in so far as they 
come into conflict with the weighty internal evidences in autho- 
ritative Vedantie works, to which attention was drawn in the 
foregoing paras. How unreliable the materials contained in 
the Samkaravijaya attributed to Vidyáranya are may be easily 
seen from the way in which Vidyaranya, in his Vivarana- 
prameyasamgraha and Véartikasira, differentiates Mandana, 
the author of the Brahmasiddhi, from Suresvara, otherwise 
known as Visvariipacirya and from the arguments adduced 
by some writers to show the spurious! character of the 
Samkaravijaya ascribed to Vidydranya. As a result of a 
careful consideration of the host of literary evidences adduced 
in the foregoing paras from authoritative Vedantic literature, 
besides the conflicting and confused accounts of Mandana and 
Surésvara furnished inthe pseudo-biographies above referred 
to, three important conclusions emerge:—- firstly, that. Mandana, 
the author of the Brahmasiddhi, was never a disciple of Sathkara, 
did not become a samnyásin, was not identical with Surésvara 
and represented an advaitic prasth@na different from Sathkara- 
prasthüna; secondly, that SuréSvara, who was known as Visvaripa 
in his grhas:hasrama, was a pupil of Kumarila when he was a 
grhastha and came to be known by the name of SuréSvara when 
he became a sa?7nyüsin and a disciple of Samkara; that, in his 
Vartika and Naiskarmyasiddhi, he controverted many an advaitic 
doctrine expounded by Mandana in his Brahmasiddhi; and that 
Surésvara nowhere departed from his avowed allegiance to 
Sdihkaraprasthana: and thirdly, that Mandana should have written 
his Brahmasiddhi after seeing Sarhkara's bhásyas, more parti- 
cularly the Brahmasutrabhigya; and that Surésvara should have 
written his Naiskarmyasiddhi, mainly asa Samkara-counterblast 
to the Brahmasiddhi, probably in compliance with Sarhkara’s 
desire, If the Mandana-surésvara equation looms large, at present, 
in the world of advaitic scholars and continues to hold sway over 
the belief of many of them, it is because they have not so far 


1 The age of Sathkara by Mr. T. S. Narayana Sastri, Part I chapter III 
pp. 148 to 159, ह 
J, O, R. M. Vol. I 1927 ‘The last days of Sri Sarhkaraoarya’ pages 
930 and 381, l हि i 
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examined the grounds of this belief in the light of the internal 
evidence available in the Brahmasiddhi and a host of other 
advaitic works; and it may now be reasonably expected that, 
, after the publication of Mandana’s Brahmasiddhi, scholars will 
see that Mandana and SuréSvara are two distinct individuals. 
It may not be ovt of place to add here that, even in the midst of 
the scurrilous and blasphemous references to Sarhkara in the 
Madhva work, called Manimafijari, one could find that the 
correct tradition differentiating Mandans from Visvaripa is 
preserved. 








Manimafijari by Nardyanapandita. Canto VII- verses 1, 8, and 9 


DID CANDRAGUPTA MAURYA BELONG TO 
NORTH WESTERN INDIA? 
By 
H. C. SETH, M. A., Ph. D., ( London ) 


Conflicting views are held even to-day about the origin of 
Maurya dynasty. Vincent Smith gave a wide currency to the 
story that Candragupta was ascion of the Nanda kings of 
Magadha, and that his mother ( or according to another version 
his grandmother ) Mira was of lowly origin. The family name 
Maurya assumed by the dynasty founded by Candragup:a was 
derived from Mira. 

Vincent Smith seems to have based his views regarding the 
parentage of Caandragupta on the introduction of Dhupdiraja, 
written as late as 1713 A. 9. to the drama Mudraraksasa of 
Vis&khadatta. It is difficult to trace any older and more satis- 
factory evidence for the Mür& story. No doubt at one or two 
places the drama does suggest the kinship of Candragupta with 
Nandas. But at other places the drama also lends itself to the 
interpretation that Candragupta did not belong to Magadha and 
was unconnected with Nandas. 

In the last scene when Canakya, Candragupta, and Eàksass 
are brought together, one feels that Ráksasa sees the young 
monarch and his clever minister for the first time. If Candra- 
gupta belonged to Magadha and was related to Nandas, it would 
be highly undramatic to represent that Raksasa, the minister of 
Nandas, had not seen Candragupta before. Moreover if Candra- 
gupta is taken as born of Nandas the whole story of Mudra. 
r&ksasa falls flat. Canakya took a vow to exterminate the whole 
of the Nanda family, but in the end put one born &mongs! them 
on the throne. Equally inconsistent becomes the charaster of 
BRaksasn, One supreme thing in his life seems to be his devotion 
to Nanda family, yet he so bitterly fights one of the ablest of their 


BENDUMI eee 
1 "Telang's Intr, to Mudtaraksasa p. 35 ( 6th. Ed. ). 
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descendants, and is prepared to. put against him Malayaketu, a 
foreign prince and a‘ maleksha’ on the throne of Magadha. 

The fact that Candragupta did not belong to Nanda family is 
further suggested in the drama by his complete indifference to the 
murder of the last of the Nanda king Sarvarthasiddhi, who was 
averse to these worldly struggles for the throne and had retired 
to a hermitage. On the other hand atthe death of Parvataka, the 
king of the Himalayan discricts and his ally, Candragupta per. 
forms his obsequies ( Para 33 Act.1). According to the Hindu 
customs and “ Sastras " these rites are performed either by the 
‘son or other very near relatives. Thus Candragupta seems to be 
related to Parvataka and not to Nandas, But because of the fact 
that original Sanskrit texts have been so greatly modified from 
time to time, it is difficult to cite the authority of the drama one 
way or the other. 

If we turn to Puranas the only fact they record about Candra- 
gupta is that with the help of his minister Kautalya he completely 
overthrew the Nanda dynasty and founded the Mauryan empire. 
They do not in the slightest degree hint at Candragupta’s rela- 
tionship with the Nandas. It becomes very significant when we 
know that Mahápadmananda is so clearly mentioned by the 
Purinas as an illegitimate son of the Mahanandin of the 
Sisunaga dynasty. If Candragupta was an illegitimate son ot 
Nanda this fact too would have been noted in the Pauranie 
traditions. With slight variations, which are not relevant to the 
prasent discussion, the following account of these facts is found 
inthe Vayu, Visnu, Matsya, Brahmanda and Bhagavata Puranas. 

महानन्दिसुतश्चाप gari कालसंवृतः | 
उत्पत्स्यते महापद्मः सर्वक्षत्त्रान्तरे TT ॥ 
ततः प्रश्वति राजानो भविष्याः शूद्ृयोनयः | 
एकराट स ABT एकच्छत्री भविष्यति ॥ 
अष्ठाविंशतिवर्षाणि पृथिवीं पालाविष्याते i 
सर्वक्षत्त्रहरोङ्खत्य भाविनोऽथस्य वे बलाव d 
सहस्लास्तत्सृता ह्यष्टौ समा द्वादश d TIT: । 
महापझस्य पर्याये भविष्यान्ति नुपाः क्रमात्‌ ॥ 
उद्धारिष्यति तान्सवान्कौटिल्यो वै (vr: | 
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भुक्त्वा महीं वर्षशतं नन्देन्दुः स भविष्यति ॥ 
. emu नृपं राज्ये कोटिल्यः स्थापयिष्याते । ' 


Another view about the origin of the Maurya dynasty which 
is held by an important group of modern historians of India is 
based on the Buddhist traditions. The Cambridge History of India, 
where greater credit is given to these traditions, regards the 
" Mauryas a Himalayan offshoot of the noble sept of the Sakyas, 
the race of Buddha. " And according to these traditions Mauryas 
originally belonged to Pippalivan. This may be a correct histor'- 
cal tradition, .But in Pali books this Pippalivan had been 
wrongly identified with Nyagrodha forest, which was the site of 
the Charcoal Stiipa. As Cunningham remarks “ Fahian does not 
mention the name of the town (i. e. the site of the Charcoal Stipa) 
but in the Burmese and Ceylonese chronicles it is called Pippali- 
vano, or the Pippal forest; and in the Tibetan Dulvait is called 
the town of the Nyagrodha, or Banian-forest. Hwen Thsang also 
speaks of the‘ forest of Nyagrodha-trees as the site of the ‘ char- 
coal stüpa ’, and as he actually visited the place, we must accept 
his testimony in preference to that of the distant chroniclers of 
Ceylon."? The calling of the Mauryas an offshoot of the 
noble sept of the Sakyas and the identification of Pippalivan with 
the site of the charcoal stüpa seem to be the result of the attempts 
of the Buddhist chroniclers to give Asoka a highly distinguished 
lineage, 


Thus the current view that the Mauryas originally belonged 
to the eastern India snd were perhaps related to Nandas is not 
based on convincing grounds. We give below in brief the reasons 
which make us suspect that Candragupta originally came from 
North-Western India. 


(1) Dr, Spooner in a paper contributed to the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society in 1915 drew the attention to the fact “In 
the excavations of Pataliputra we find that the palaces of Candra- 
gupta were of pronouncedly Persian character " and that they 
seem copies of the Persepolitan. " This and other arguments 


41 
1 The above is the version of the Vayu Purana. P. 382, Hari Narayan 
Apte’s Ed. ( 1905). 
Ancient Geography of India, p. 492, ( Majumdar's ed.) 
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put forward in the paper do nob warrant us fo assume as Dr. 
Spooner does, that Persepolis was his ( Candragupta's ) anctstral 
home." But it seems that as in modelling a big Indian Empire 
likewise in modelling his palaces too Candragupta was greatly 
influenced by the Persian ideals. It also seems likely that he 
was very intimately in personal touch with the Persian Empire 
before its final break up by the Greek forces under Alexander. 


(2) Appian, a historian of Syria of 123 A. D., whose references 
to Candragupta are worthy of the greatest considerations bacause 
of the very intimate relations between Seleucus, the founder of 
the Syrian Empire and Candracupta, the founder of the Indian 
Empire, calis him as the “king of Indians who dwelt about 
the Indus. "' 


(3) Weknow from Greek accounts that at the time of Alexan- 
der’s invasion of India Candragupta was in the north-west. 
Plutarch mentions his having met the conqueror. How did 
Candragupta, if he belonged to Magadha, happen to be there at 
that time? To reconcile these two facts a highly improbable and 
fairy-like story is woven round Candragupta by the modern his- 
torians. A lad hardly above twenty, first tried to overthrow 
the Nanda king of Magadha, Having failed in this attempt he 
fled to the Punjab side. Soon after Alexander's retirement from 
India he there over-powered the mighty Asvakas, west of the 
Indus, the powerful Poros, the great fighters Ksatriyas east of 
the Ravi and the invincible Mallois in Sindh-all of whom gave 
Alexander the hardest fights of his life. It cannot be believed 
that all these powerful people submitted to an unknown run-away 
of doubtful origin. Even Alexander failed to subdue these freedom 
loving people. Ifthe history is to be more correctly interpreted 
they submitted only to one great among themselves, as Candra 
gupta perhaps really was. 

(4) The fact that Candragupta and the Maurya dynasty 
which he founded belonged to the north-western India can alone 
fully account for the very strong hold that this dynasty had for 
several generations on the entire western land frontier of India. 
It was for tho first and the only time in the history of India that 
this western natural frontier of India along with the main land 

9 [ Annals, B. O. R. 51, | 
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formed one compact empire. Vincent Smith correctly observes 
“ The first Indian Emperor, more than two thousand years ago, 
entered into possession of that ‘scientific frontier ' sighed in 
vain by his English successors, and never held in its entirety 
even by the Moghal monarchs of the sixteenth and sventeenth 
centuries. ! 


(5) The North-western origin of Candragupata will also 
help us fo understand clearly how very soon after Alexander's 
retirement from India Candragupta completely vprooted the 
Greek power in the Punjab. Even before Alexander left India 
most of the Greek satraps he had appointed, including Philips of 
the royal family, were killed. It is absurd to say as Vincent 
Smith and some others do, that several years afterwards Candra- 
gupta came from Magadha to destroy the Greek forces left behind 
by Alexander in the Punjab and the north-west. when none worth 
the name were left there within a few months of his retirement. 


If our surmise that Candragupta originally belonged to north- 
western India is correct, the following identifications may be 
suggested. 


(A) If it be true as Appian suggests that Candragupta was 
originally the ruler of the Indus region, is not he the same per- 
son as Sagigupta? Ozandrgupta and Sasigupta are synonyms. 
It is not an unknown practice in India to substitute synonyms 
even in names. Sasizupta (or Sisikottos as the Greeks called 
him ) was a remarkable personality west of the Indus, and he 
played an important part even during Alexanders campaign in 
India. He was the ruler of some state east of the Hindukush. 
He went with his forces to Bactria to help the Persians against 
Alexander. After the Persians were defeated in this last stand of 
theirs, Sasigupta went over to Alexander. In the region lying 
betweon the Hindukush and the Indus Alexander received terri- 
ble resistance from the Ksatriya tribe, called Assakenois ( Asva- 
kas ) by the Greeks. They made a last stand at Aornos, an ex- 
ceptionally strong rock-citadel, which commanded the passage 
to the plains of India from the North-west. Alexander after he 
captured this highly strategic position put it under Sasigupta, 





1 Barly History of India P. 120. 
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and then crossed the Indus. Arr'an calls SaSigupta as the ' satrap 
of Assakenois. ! 7 


If we take into account the practice that Alexander generally 
followed of putting in charge of the areas which he conquered the 
vanquished ruler himself or some one equally influential, we 
find no difficulty in assuming that Sasigupta either belonged to 
the ruling dynasty of the area of which Massaga and Aornos 
were the chief centres or to some other influential ruling family 
west of the Indus. Obviously this was the only way in which 
Alexander could get the support of the entirely alien people. He 
did the same in case of Poros and the King of Takshashilla during 
his further progress India. If Candragupta is identical with 
SaSigupta, thon Candragupta was left by Alexander in a very 
advantageous position west of the Indus, whence he started his 
further conquest of India soon after Alexander’s retirement. 
The neighbouring powers of the Punjab and Sindh were perhaps 
Candragupta’s allies in this venture as suggested by the drama 
Mud:àráksasa. 


If Candragupta is identical with Sasigupta then Candragupta 
belonged to the Ksatriya tribe of Asvakas whose influence 
extended from the Hindukush to the eastern Punjab at the time 
of Alexander, With the Mauryan conquest of other parts of 
India ASvakas or ASmakas settled in other parts of India also. 
In Budhist literature we also read of southern. ASmaka country 
on the banks of the Godavari. The Asvakas belonged to the great 
Lunar dynasty. As Rapson remarks “The Haihyas, Asmakas, 
and Vitihotras, like the Sürasenas, belonged to the great family 
of the descendants of Yadu.” 2 The fact that Candragupta be- 
longed to the Lunar dynasty was also reported by Megasthenes, ? 


(B) The fact that Candragupta belonged to the Indus region 
may help us to give more satisfactory explanation of the origin 
of the name Maurya, which the dynasty founded by him bore. 


क-न 





| M'Crindle, Invasion of Alexander. p. 112. 2nd. ed. 
2 Cam. His. of In. Vol, I p, 316. 
$ Cam. His. of India, p. 409, also 

M'Crindle, Ancient India, p. 209. 
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In the heart of the country lying between the Hindukush and 
the Indus, once ruled by the A$vakas, stands even today ‘the 
three-peaked hill called the Koh-i-( mountain ) Mor’ ! the Meros 
of the Greek classics, and perhaps also the Meru of Sanskrit. 
As Candragupta belonged to this region the dynasty founded by 
him was called Maurya. It may be noted that according to “the 
rules of Sanskrit grammar the descendants of Miri should be 
called Maureya and not Maurya, " which name is given to them 
in all old Sanskrit books. 


(C) Asregards Pipphalivan, we have already noted that 
it was wrongly identified by the Buddhist chroniclers of Ceylon 
with the site of the charcoal stüps. Itis likely that the region 
between Hindukush and the Indus was known by this name. In 
the upper reaches of the Swat and the Indus lie Dardistan, from 
which ‘ piplika ’ or ant-gold was obtained. The fact that very 
large amount of gold was obtained from this‘area is testified by 
the heavy tribute it paid in gold to the Persian empire. 

“The account of the ants who threw up mounds of gold, 
which afterwards became a permanent element in the classic 
conception of India was given in full by Herdotus. The facts 
on which the account was based seem now fairly clear. Gold- 
dust was actually brought as tribute by the tribes of Dardistan 
in Kashmir and was called by the Indians pipilika. ‘ ant-gold’. ” ? 
Megasthenes in repeating the story ofthe gold producing ants 
‘added the useful piece of information that the country the gold 
came from was the country ofthe Derdae (in Sanskrit Darad or 
Daraca; modern Dardistan in Kashmir ).” Large quantity of 
gold was produced in this area during even Hwen Thsang's time 
and even now gold washing is found here *. Thus it seems likely 
. that the whole area, between the Hindukush and the Indus, was 
more popularly designated in those earlier days as Pipplivan i. e., 
the forest of the gold producing ants. 

A correct interpretation of the history of India of this period 
will not be possible unless we clearly realise that during the time 


! Gates of India by Hodich p. 124, 

2 Cam. His. of India. Vol. I. p. 396. 

8. Cam, His, of India, Vol, p. 404, 

¦ See Ancient Geography of India, Cunningham. p. 96, 
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of Alexander’s invasion north-western India was the chief centre 
and the stronghold of the Aryan civilisation. It was thg home 
of scholars like Panini, and it had seats of learning like Taksa- 
sila, which attracted scholars not only from all parts of India 
but from all parts of the then civilised world. We are too prone, 
as Vincent Smith had actually done, to throwin the picture of 
this region even during those earlier centuries the present state of 
north-western India, forgetting that what it is today is the result 
of centuries of very bitter religious and racial struggles. A mis- 
take is made when we identify practically the whole of the early 
history of India with the rise and fall of the Magadhan Empires. 


A NEW INSCRIPTION OF CANDRAGUPTA II! 
e OF G. 8. 61 FOUND IN MATHURA, 
BY 
D. B. DISKALKAR, M. A. 


The stone pillar which contains the following valuable in- 
scription was found in a well situated in the Chandur-Mandur 
Bagichi near RangeSvara Mahadeva templein AMathurü in July 
1928, It was illegally acquired by Pandit Bholanath of Mathura 
with the object of selling if and was consequently confiscated by 
the Government. In last February, immediately after I took charge 
of the Mathura Museum, I was asked by Mr. W. C. Dible, 1. C. S, 
the Collector and President, Museum Committee, Mathura, to 
report on its importance, I could at once see that, the inscrip- 
tion was of considerable historical importance and with his 
permission announced the discovery to the public in the Press. The 
pillar has now been removed to the Museum of Archaeology at 
Mathura. The pillar measures 4'—4" in height and is square at the 
base and at the top but octagonal iù the middle, It is a typical 
Mathura pillar of the Gupta period. The rough mason marks cn the 
top and bottom of the octagonal shaft on one side, would show that 
the parts were probabiy embedded in masonry. The pillar seems 
to have belonged to a hall or porch of the temple where the two 
Sivalingas mentioned in the inscription were installed. The 
inscribed portion covers five out of the eight sides of the octagonal 
portion. It measures 1’-7” by 2'-5" and consists of 17 lines of 
writing. The portion of the inscription on the front side is much 
worn out, the most serious loss caused to the record thereby being 
that of the regnal year of Candragupta II, to whose reign it be- 
longs. .On the front side of the square portion at the top of the 
pillar is engraved a big trident (iri$Zia) whose base measures 9" 
and hands measure 5" each. On the same side of the square base 

of the pillar is engraved iu relief a naked three-eyed figure of 
^ 1 This article was sent to the Government Epigraphist for ndia by 
` the end of 1929 for publication in the Epigraphia Indica. But it was re- 
turned in the October of 1932. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkars article on the same 
inscription has since been published in the Epigraphia Indica Vol. XXI 
part I, pp. 1-9, January 1931. AsI think that my article still gives some new 


information not known from Dr. Bhandarkar's article it is published here 
without making any changes in it, 
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Bhairava with a big cudgel in his right hand and a scimitar in 
his left. The feet of the Bhairava figure are lost and in its,present 
condition the figure measures 1’ in height. | 

The characters of the record may be called early Gupta mark- 
ing an intermediate stage between the Brahmi characters used 
in inscriptions of the Kushàna period and those found in Gupta 
inscriptions from 4th century onwards. It is noteworthy that tlie 
characters of the present record agree more closely with Ku- 
shina than Gupta characters. Although the Allahabad pillar 
inscription of the time of Samudragupta must undoubtedly be 
earlier in date than the present inscription, the characters of 
the latter are of a distinctly archaic type as compared with the 
former. To mention one characteristic, the present inscription 
shows angular forms of letters, such as $, s, p, g, whereas the Allaha- 
bad inscription shows rounded forms. Another letter'of a decided- 
ly early or Kushàna type used in the present inscription is m, the 
Gupta form, without the bottom loop teing found in the Allaha- 
bad inscription and in ancther Gupta inscription from Mathura 
itself referring to the reign of Candragupta IL Regarding 
orihcgraphy, as in the Allahabad inscription, a consonant follow- 
ing r is doubled excep; in the case of the words... ... ... ...... kirtya 
in 1. 18 and... ... ...paufücabhir: mahapatakaih in 1. 16. The 
numerical symbols for 60 and 1 occurring inl. 4 are worthy of 
note. The sign of Jzhàvümüliya found in the 12th line deserves to 
be specially noted, as it is the earliest instance of its us» in stone 
inscriptions. 

The record opens with the word siddhai and refers itself to 
the reign of Bhattüraka Mahüraja Rajadhirdja Sri Candraqupta, the 
worthy son ( sa^putra) of 5hattüraka Maharaja Rajadhiraja Kamu- 
dragupta, The year of his victorious reign was recorded in the 
third lin2 but unfortunately the portion containing the year is 
considerably worn out. It is very likely that the regnal year was 
specified both in words and numericalsymbols and the limited space 
occupied by the missing portion indicates that the number had 
a single digit. Then the Gupla year 61 expressed both in words and 
symbols is given. The portion containing the name of the month is. 
also worn out but the month seems to be Asadhs, The word (pra) 
thame preserved after this shows that the month must have. been 
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an intercalatory one. The tithi was the fifth day of the bright 
half ofthe month. The object of the inscription seems to be re- 
corded in the next portion. Arya Uditacarya, a Saiva monk 
said to be fourth in succession from the holy Pará$ara and tenth 
in succession from the reverend Kausika who was a disciple of 
some Saiva pontiff, whose name ended in Vimala and a disciple’s 
disciple of Kapila-Vimala caused to be built a big temple (झर्व्वायतन) 
and installed therein two images or Sivalingas, one of which was 
named Kapile$vara (apparently after the name of Kapila- 
Vimala his preceptor's preceptor) and another after the namo 
of his preceptor, with the object of obtaining merit for himself and 
for the glory of his preceptors. The latter portion of the in- 
scription contains a request to the Mahesvaras to protect the grant 
made for the worship and charity at the temple and the impre- 
catory order that whoever disregards the glorious memorial: 
would incur the guilt of the five great and other minor sins. The 
last line contains an invocation to the ever victorious Bhairava, 
the Chief of those ( Saiva ) ascetics who holds a terrific cudgel 


The record is of great historical importance. It gives not 
only the earliest date for the reign of the Gupta emperor Candra- 
gupta II but is also the earliest Gupta date so far published. The 
earliest date so far known for Candragupta II was 82 G. S,! his 
latest being 93 G. S? The present inscription which is dated in 
the Gupta year 61 thus carries back the period of Candragupta 
IT’s reign by twenty ore years at one stroke and also shows that he 
enjoyed a long reign of at least 32 years. It is unlikely that the 
accession of Candragupta II took place more than two or three 
years before the date of the present inscription as a copper-plate 
of Samudragupta recently found at Nalanda is reported to have 
been dated in the Gupta year 55. In the short interval between 
the years 55 and 61 room must be found for the brief and un- 
happy reign of Ramagupta and the series of stormy and romantic 
inc'dents that led to the accession of Candragupta II and his 
marriage with queen Dhruvadevi. lt is tempting to suggest that 


er it —  — — ०९00५१०५०० 
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the expression worthy son of Samudragupta in the present in- 
scription as applied to Candragupta II hints by Implication af 
the tradition that Ramagupta, the immediate successor of Samu- 
dragupta, proved to be a perfectly worthless ruler and Candra~ 
gupta II restored the honour of the Gupta family by setting him 
aside and defeating the enemies of the Gupta empire.! 

- Attention may be drawn to another interesting point in the 
record viz., the word prathame inl. 3 which shows that there 
wag an intercalatory month of Asadha in the Gupta year 61. 
This must be equivalent to the year 380 A. D., if the era began 
from 319-20 A. D. and the year mentioned is ‘expired’. It is 
worthy of note that there were two months of Asüdha in the year 
380 A. D. but notin the preceding or following year. This is 
a point of sufficient importance to determine the starting point 
of the Gupta era. 

Although a large majority of the sculptures discovered in 
and round about Mathura belonging to the Kushana period 
( from circa Ist cent, to the 3rd cent. A. D.) pertain to the Buddhist 
and Jaina faiths there is no doubt that Brahmanical temples 
had been largely built at Mathura during the Kushana period. 
The number of Brahmanical sculptures of this period found in 
Mathura is pretty large and is of great importance for the history 
of Brahmanical Iconography. The earliest known images of most 
of the Brahmanical deities such as Strya, Visnu, Laksmi, 
Ganesa, Siva and Durgà can be traced in Mathurā. Dr. Coo- 
maraswamy has rightly pointed out that the early Bra- 
hmanieal fragments found at Mathura have not been adequately 
studied.” The present inscription, giving a long line of succession 
of the Saiva preceptors of Arya Uditacdrya, who himself lived 
in 380 A. D.ileads us to believe that Saiviem has had a long 
history in the Mathura region and the cult of Bhairava must have 
existed af least as early as the Kushàna times, Although this 
is not the place to trace the history of Saivism at Mathura it can 
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1 See J. B. O. R, S. Vol, XIV p. 2231 March 1928. 

2 History of Indian and Indonesian Art. p. 86, 

3 This isa further corroborated by the accounts of Fa Hien and Hiuen 
Tsiang who visited Mathura in about 400 and 634 A. D. respectively and have 
recorded that along with many Buddhist monasteries there were some deve 
temples, uv T i 
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be said that some of the earliest images of Siva have been found 
at Mathura or were made of the Mathura school of sculpture. It 
is also seen that Saivism had a great influence on the minds of 
the Kushana rulers. Siva is represented with or without the bull, 
two armed and nimbate, on all the coins of Wima Kadphises, 
who called himself M&heávara. Siva in two and four armed types 
appears among other deities on coins of Kaniska. The Kushana 
king Vasudeva is well known to be a devotee of Siva and a 
number of his coins are found which bear the two armed figure of 
Siva. Itis well known that Siva worship was very common 
throughout India in the Gupta period (cir. 320-600 A. D. ) and 
the present inscription is the earliest example to prove it 
TEXT 
1 tage [1*] भट्टारकसहाराजरजा[षि]राजश्रीससुदशुप्तस 
9 त्पुत्रस्य भट्टारकर्माहा|राजराजाधिराजश्री चन्द्रगुप्त 
3 स्य विर्जाय*]राज्यसंवर्त्सा रे प्रथसे ? गुप्त |कालानुवर्तमानसं 
4 वत्सरे एकषष्ठे ६० १ | आषाढमासे प्र]थमे' शुछुदिवसे.पं 
5 चम्यां अस्यां पूर्व्वायां [भ]ग[वत्को]शिकादइराभेन भगव 
6 त्पराशराच्चतुत्थेन' [भगवत्क]पिलाविमलशि' 
7 ष्यशिष्येण भगर्वादुदित ?]विसळशिष्येण 
8 आर्य्योदिताचार्य्ये[ण स्वछु]ण्याप्यायवांनेमित्तं 
9 शुरूणां च erede [ सुदिते? |श्वरकपिलेश्वरो 
10 गुव्वायतने शरू]. . .घ्रतिष्ठापिताति [17] 
11 agar?! त्यं थेसभिलिख्याति सव्व]माहेश्वराणां वि 
12 ज्ञपि * क्रियते सम्बोधन च यथाकालीनाचाय्या 
18 णां परिश्रहसिति मत्वा विशङ्का पूजापुर 
14 स्कारपारे्रहपारिपाल्यं कुय्याोदिति विज्ञप्तिरोति [17 | 
15 यश्च कीत्यभिदोह pegla श्वा]मिछिखितम्ुपरर्यधो 
16 वा स पंचाभिसहापातकेरुपपातकेश्च संगुक्तस्स्यात्‌ [1*] 


17 जयाति च भगवाण' [ भैरवो ] रौददण्डोग्रनायकी faena [1*] 








1 From the original stone and the impressions का हे 
2 The reading is very doubtful as very little is clear 
Read चतुत्थेण 
Read ०पितो इति, 
Read 5त्यत्यमाभे ९ 
PAS मागताच, 
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FOLIATION OF JAINA MANUSCRIPTS AND 
LETTER-NUMERALS 
| BY 
Prof. H. R. KAPADIA, M. A. 


It is a truism commonly accepted that only when the society 
makes sufficient progress in point of culture and civilization 
that the art of writing ! originates and is cultivated for its own 
sake. Furthermore, it is generally maintained that before the 
numerical characters distinct from letters can be invented and 
are brought into vogue, at least some time must elapse. 


This leads us to infer that the method of using distinct letters 
or symbols of the alphabet to denote numbers? may evolve either 
before or after the numerical characters are invented, and that 
the method wherein both the letters and numerals are used to 
denote numbers, comes last in the course of this evolution. 


With these general remarks I may turn to the question 
of letter-numerals. But before I may do so, 1 may mention 
that the aim of this article is not so wide as to deal with all 
sorts of letter-numerals but to treat only those that are found 
in manuscripts and there too, especially in Jaina ones. As the 
question of letter-numerals is thus associated with Jaina Mss., 
it seems desirable that I should say a few words about Jaina Mas. 

in particular and foliation in general. 


Wem शो के नि एष ammi me m mim at ——- — 





1 AS regards the art of writing, the reader may refer to J. R. A. 8, 
(1898), pp. 241-288, J. A. S. B. Vol. LXIX ( pt. 1, 1900, Dr. Hoernle’s note), 
Appendix to “Indian Antiquary " Vol, XXXIII ( 1904 ), and “ Early History 
of India?’ (1924), pp. 28-29 by Vincent Smith. 

2 The method of denoting numbers by using letters ofthe alphabet can 
be traced at least as far back as Panini; for, in his Agtadhyag: ( I. 3, 11; V. 1, 
3, ) he has used vowels to denote numbers, Vide “ History of Hindu 
Mathematics " p. 62. This work was not published when I prepared this 
article as desired by Mr. P. K. Gode, M. A,, as the Curator of B.O. R.I. in 
his letter dated 15th Oct, 1935, It has been however utilized while revising it, 

3 Alphabetical system of Aryabhata I,Katyapayadi system, along with 
its four variants as well as letter-systems used in certain Mss. from the 
southern India and some Pali Mss. from Ceylon may be mentioned in this 
connection. For details see “ History of Hindu Mathematics " ( pp. 63-75 ), 
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The word “ manuscript” is here used in its ordinary sense; 
80 it should not be taken to connote any and every thing “ written 
by hand”. Taking this factor into account, Mss. may be grouped 
under different heads according to the stand-points from which 
they are examined. For instance, from the point of location, 
Mss. may be said to be Indian or non-Indian. When examined 
from ihe stand-point of language, they may be spoken of as 
Sanskrit Mss., Prakrit Mss., etc, If dharma which can be roughly 
translated as ' religion ', is made the basis of investigation, they 
may be classified as Jaina Mss.; Bauddha Mss; Vaidika Mss., etc. 
Thus Jaina Mss. can be interpreted as works of Jaina dharma 
ina Ms. form. Uptil now I have not come across Jainc Mss. 
written in characters other than Devanagari (mostly Jaina) and 
Canerese, one of the southern characters. I shall, consequently, 
confine myself to foliation of such Mss, only. 

Now a few words about foliation. 

In order that the continuity of a work may be realized, one of 
the methods employed for this purpose is to number it. This 
numbering (pagination ), when consecutively followed in the 
case of a Ms., is spoken of as * foliation!. '' 

The student who has handled Mes., knows it full well thet both 
the sides of a fol. cf a Ms. are not numbered; but only ona side 
is numbered. That is why the numbered side can be said to be 
sanka and the unnumbered one, as niranka, Thus, so far as Mss. 
written in Devanagari characters are concerned, on recto? there 
is no numbering, whereas on verso,? there ig numbering.* The 
‘reverse seems to be case with most of the Mss. written in southern 
characters. ? 


— ——— e जप M — 


| The meaning of this word is mentioned in “The Shorter Oxford Dictionary 
of Historical principles " Vol. 1.( 1933 ), p. 727 as under :— 

“The consecutive numbering of the folios ( or leaves) of a book or Ms, 
1846 " ( usage-year ). 

2 “Right-hand page of open book " ( opp. verso). Compare the words 
“obverse " and “ reverse ” occurring in numismatology. 

3 The left-hand page of open book. 

4- See Prof. W. Norman Brown's '' The Story of Kàlaka °’ p. 132, plate IX. 

5 In Tibetan Mss., the front-side whichis indicated by a symbol (991) 
written just in the beginning is numbered in the margin to.the left. Thus 
there is no numbering on the back side. Furthermore, it is not in numerical 
figures but in words expressing them, e. ह, astan for eight to give a Sanskrit 
example. | 
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If a Ms. is written on paper and contains a work written in 
Devanagari characters, its foliation is usually in ordinary 
numerical characters in the same script. In paper Mss, we find 
that foliation is mostly assigned a place in the margin to the 
right, while at times it is assigned a place in the margin to the 
left. There are to be found Mss. where foliation occurs in each of 
these two margins, too. 


Generally, the number for the folio is written in the margin 
to the right, in a lower corner! and at times in the same margin 
in the intermediate space? between the lines bordering the 
written portion of & Ms. or very near this space. * 


When the foliation is to the left, it is given the topmost place 
in that margin, but below the title and in the line next to 
it, when the title is there written’. In some cases we find double 


foliation resorted to, in one and the same margin. This can be 
accounted for, as under :— 


(1) A codex forms a part of a composite Ms. In that case 
it is at times given a fresh numbering along with the continued 
one. ? 


(2) The old numbering is about to go. 





1 In the Ms. of Yogaó$üstra with svopajüa vriti No. 809 of 1892-95, 
of the Govt. Collections ( B, O. R. 1, ) numbers for foll. are written in the 
margin to the right, just in 8 corner. 

2 See the Mss. of Samgrümasimha's Buddhisügara No. 296 of 1871-72. 

In the Ms. of Vivekavilüsa with tabba No. 187 of 1873-74, there is double 
numbering for foll. 30 to 58. The numbers 1, 2 etc. for the second set are 
written in the space between the lines drawn inthe margin to the right. 

In a paper Ms. containing Sagdarsanasamuccaya with 7244 and some other 


works No. 235 of 1902-1907, there is double numbering in the margin to the 


right: (i) justin a corner and (ii) on the middle line out of three which 
are drawn as border-lines. है 
$ In most of the cases, this numbering is to the left of border-lines. 
But at times, if is to the right. Such is the case with a Ms. of Pratimasataka 
with ११८८ No. 124 of 1887-91. 
` ^ Mention of the title, folio-number, division or chapter etc. is spoken 
of as '* hundi" in Gujarati. In short, hundifurnishes us with a few details 
abouta Ms. In Tibetan Mss., we find some details like this. 
5 Even when fol. 12 is blank, two sets of numbers are found at times, Ag 
for example in the Ms. of Meghamalavratapija No. 96 of 1898-99, in the 
margin to the right we have numbers १, २, 3 eto. and inthe margin to the 


left we have numbers २१, २२ eto, though fol, 1° is blank, 
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(3) A seribe writes a fresh numbering every day he re- 
sumes his work of writing or transcribing the same Ms. 
* 


Sometimes we find 8 Ms. numbered just in the centre when 
some space is kept blank there’, or in the disc?^, the square? or 
the spot which decorates its central portion. As an example of the 
latter case the reader may refer to a Ms. of Dharmopadcéamala 
with writs No. 1182 of 1887-91. 

Occasionally, foliation is done in an artistic way. For in- 
stance, in the Ms. of Vardhamünadeíana No, 239 of 1871-72 folios 
301-365 have their numbers written in an artistic way. Out of 
these, 19 numbers are written in the body of living beings’, 
whereas the rest are circumscribed by floral designs’ which seem 
to differ from one another in some respects, The names of the 19 
living beings along with the corresponding foliation-numbers are 
as under :— 

Crane (326), (338) and(351); deer (325); elephant ( $48); 
gentleman (327 ): horse ( 304), (319), (329) and (352); monkey 
(315); ostrich (306), (350); parrot (361): peacock (358); 
pigeon (? dove) (318 ); stag (309) ; tiger (334) and woman (341). 


When 8 scribe through oversight repeats once more the same 
number for a subsequent folio, he adds प्रथन्त and द्वितीय or we and 
igo to the corresponding numbers. At times he adds one of them 
to the pertinent number. When he commits such & mistake twice. 
he writes तृतीय or d9. A Ms, of Suduaréanacaritra No. 1174 of 
1891-98 may be cited as an example. For, therein, the szribe 
has written प्रथम १६, १६ ह्वितीय and तृतीय १६. At times, another 


~ - M^ o ra —À ae 


- == 


1 Seetha Ms, No. 56 of 1869-70. 

2 For specimens of Mss, having a disc in the centre, seo “The story of 
Kalaka ° plate VI, figure 14, pl. VIII, fig. 21, pl.IX, fig. 22, and pl. XII, fig. 30. 
Qut of these, figures 21 and 22 have one disc in each of the two margins, too. 
In plate IV figs. 11 and 12 and pl. V, fig. 18 given in this work we have discs 
in the margins only. 

For additional exar.ples, the reader may refer to figs. 71, 107 and 118 
given in" A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of miniature Paintings 
of the Jaina Kalpasütra? (1934) by Prof, W. Norman Brown. In figs. 107 
and 118, there are discs in the two margins, too. 

3 Prof. W. Norman's “ A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue " noted 
above furnishes us with examples of this tpye. See figs. 15, 21, 91, 104, 
110 and 121. 

4-85 Wor illustrations see the picture facing this page. 
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method is followed viz. that of writing 2, २ eto, below the number 
to be repeated. ! है 


Sometimes it so happens that in the course of foliation one 
number is left out. In that ease two numbers are written on one 
and the same folio. 4 


It may not be amiss to note that at times, foliation is faulty, 
inasmuch as a scribe adds one zero for nothing. For instance, 
inthe Ms, of Ulttarüdiyayanasütra with Sukhabodh@ No. 635 of 
1892-95, instead of Nos. 110 and 111, the scribe has written them 
as 1010 and 1011. As additional examples may be mentioned 
the Ms. of Darsanarainaratnakara No, 438 of 1882-83 where the 
geribe has written Nos. 3001 to 3009 for 301 to 309, and the Ms. 
of Samyaktvapariksü with balavabodha No. 818 of 1899-1915 
wherein Nos. 310 to 338 are numbered as 3010, 3011 etc. 


This finishes a rough survey of foliation presented in ordinary 
‘numerical characters so far as Mss. written in Devanagari chara- 
cters are concerned. I shall, therefore, now say a few words about 
foliation connected with Mss. written in old Canarese characters. 
Herein as already noted it appears that numbers are written on 
the front side inthe margin to the left in numbers in the Canarese 
script. * Such is not however the case with a Ms. of Laghiyastrayi 
with Nyayakumudacandrodaya, one of the few Jaina Mss. written 
in Canarese I have handled up till now. In this* palm-leaf 
Ms., numbers are given on the back side and that, too, in the space 
between the 1st two columns out of three 


1 See the palm-leaf Ms. of Hemacandra Suri's Dvyäśraya (Sanskrit) No,22 
of 1880-81 wherein 3 leaves are numbered as 93 and two each, 94, 95, 96 and 97 


Here repeated numbers are written 88 ९३ | | «3 | ९५ } ९४ } etc. 
ex 

2 or instance ina Ms, of Caityavandanakulaka with vrtit No, 19 of 
1880-81, one leafis numbered as 97-98 in the margin to the right, though, 
numbered as only ६३ in the margin to the left, Furthermore, in this Ms. two 

c 

leaves aro numbered as 163. 

3 Witb a pointed needle or so, letters are as it were soratohed and ink 15 
besmeared. 

4 The same remark seems to hold good in the case of most of the Mas. 
written in southern characters. Only Mss. written in Malay&lsn have 
letter-numera]ls, 
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Now, without dileting any more upon the general characteri- 
stios of foliation, I may begin the subject of “ letter-numerals ” ! 
occurring in Mss, They may be defined asletters or syllables 
used for foliation in Mss., instead of the ordinary numerical 
characters. . These letter-numerals are written in the sams script 
in which the Ms, is written. As for example, in a Ms. written in 
Devanagari characters, letter-numerals occur in the same chara- 
oters, while in a Ms. written in Malayalam, letter-numerais are 
met with, in corresponding characters. 


Before Í proceed further with this subject, I may here men- 
tion some of the artic. es etc., written by different scholars wherein 
they have treated any one or more of the following topics:— 

(I) A record of only one set of letter-numerals. 

(II) Variants of letter-numerals. 

(III) Interpretation of letter-numerals, 

(IV) Origin of letter-numerals. 


It is not possible t» give here a complete list of all the articles 
etc, dealing with these topics. So a tentative list is being given. 
as under:— 


(1) Indian Antiquary Vol. VI, pp. 42-48, 143. 


(2) "South Indian Paleography" (2nd edn., p. 58) by 
Burnell. 

(3) Sir E, Clive Bayley's article “On the genealogy of 
Modern Numerals pt. II. Simplification of the Ancient Indian 
Numeration published in “ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland" Vol. XV (pp. 1-72). 


(4) His article ia Vol. XIV (pp. 83857 ) of the same journal. 


(5) “Ona system of letter-numerals used in South India ” 
by Cecil Bendall ?—iLid., for 1896, pp. 789—792. 








——— — — —— —— mb ns ards 





1 Roman numerals 1 to 1999 may be noted in this connection as they 
are derived from repetit ons and combinations of I, V, X, L, ©, D ard M, all 
of which are letters of Enzlish alphabet. 

? In his “Cambridge Catalogue” he has given a table of Jetter-numeralg 
pertaining to Nepalese Mss. 
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(6) Dr. F. Kielhorn's Report for 1880-81, pp. viii-x. 
(7) - Prof. Peter Peterson's Report for 1882-83 pp. 


(8) " Bharatiya Pracina Lipimala " alias "The Paleography 
of India " by Pandit Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha, 2nd edn. pp. 
103-130, A. D. 1918. ( 1st. edn., A, D, 1894 ). 


(9) "Indian Paleography''! by Dr. Johann Georg Bühler 
À. D. 1904. 


(10) Gujarati Prastavana of Sanmati~Prakarana’ (pp. 18-22) 
published in Sri Pafijabhai Jaina Granthamala as No. 6 in 
A. D. 1932. 


(11) " History of Hindu Mathematics '' pt. I ( pp. 72-74, 111, 
114 and 116 ) by Bibhutibhusan Datta and Avadhesh Narayan 
Singh, A. D. 1935. 


(12) “Jaina Citrakalpadruma "* (pp. 61-66) published by 
Sarabhai Nawab, 1936. l 


To begin with, let me quote Dr. Kielhorn's statement made by 
him on p. viii of his Report for 1880-81. It runs as under :— 


" To my knowledge, this system of numeration by means of 
letters or syllables is never employed in any paper Mss., and there 
‘are indications that it had ceased to be understood even when 
these palm-leaf Mss. were being written ". 


With due deference to this late scholar, I may say that letter- 
numerals are not exclusively to be found in palmyra Mss,; for, 


1 This is published as “ An Appendix to The Indian Antiquary" Vol. 
XXXIII. 


2 Herein one set of letter-numerals is given and the explanation for 
origin is attempted. 


3 The remark made in connection with “ History of Hindu Mathematics” 
on p, 171, ft. note 2, holds good in the case of this work, too. 


11 | Annals, BORIL } 
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I have come across at least eight! paper Mss. wherein letter- 
numerals occur. As regards the latter part of Dr. Kielhorn's state- 
ment above noted, it appears that it is more or less a personal 
opinion rather than a dogmatic assertion; so, I need not take a 
serious notice of it. 


On my going through the Jaina Mss. written in Devanagart 
characters and deposited at the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, I am 
led to form the following opinion about letter-numerals occurring 
therein :— 


(I) Letter-numerals occur almost in every palm-leaf? 
Ms., while they are very rarely found in paper Mss. 


(II) Letter-numarals are written in the margin to the left, 
that is to say they are not written like ordinary numerical chara- 
cters, in the margin to the right. 

( IIL) The principle underlying the system of letter-numer- 
818 is that each of the numbers from 1 to 10 has 8 seperate repre- 
sentation, and that similar is the case for numbers such as 20, 30, 
40,50, 60, 70, 80, 90, and for 100, 200. 300 and 400. For other 
composite numbers of two digits like 11 to 19, 21 to 29 ete. the 
corresponding letter or syllable is placed above that for 1, 2, 3, 
etc., and for those of 3 digits a sign for the hundred in question 
is placed top-most and below it, in order are written signs for 
the corresponding numbers in the tenth place and the unit place.* 


An exception to ths principle is found in the case of the Ms. 
No, 24 of 1880-81 wherein the numbers 1,2 and 3 are throughout 


1 AN of them belong tc the Government Mss. Library deposited at the: 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Their titles along with their Nos. 
are as under :— 

.(1) Nandistira { No, 6 of 1899-1915 ), (2) Naláyana (No. 749 of 1899- 
1915), (3) Kumtrapalacrabandha (No. 1275 of 1584-87), (4) Upadesa- 
mafjori ( No. 552 of 1895-38), (5) Nandayantikathd ( No. 1315 of 1887-91 ), 
(6) Saptatikü ( No. 23 o? 1877-18}, (7) Süásv:tucuityastotra ( No. 826 of 
1892-95) and (8) Dharmarainaprokaruna with Sukhabodhà (No. 381 of 
1880-81). On fol. 1* of a paper Ms. No. 1204 of 1881-87 two letter-numerals are 
written. One of thém is fcr four. 


2 There ate ordinary rumerical characters on both the sides of a palm- 
leaf Ms. of Jitakalzasutra No. 15 of 1830-81, and on both tha: sidès of a, palm- 
leaf Ms. of Nis$ithacurni noted by Peterson in his Report III, App. p. 25 


3 See plates I and IY fecing pages 178 and 179, 


Piate I 


Typical Letter-numerals 
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N. B.—Figures in inset squares represent numerical values of 


the corresponding letter-numerals. 
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denoted by स्व, स्ति and शा; ६. g. थ denotes 21, थ denotes 22, थ denotes 


स्व स्ति श्री, 
23, @ denotes 31, w denotes 32, w denotes 33 etc. 
स्व स्त श्री 


In the case of some Mss. wherein some leaves happen to be 
more modern than the rest, those modern ones are at times want- 
ing in lefter-numerals, and they are numbered with ordinary 
numerical character employed in Jaina Mss. Mss. Nos. 4, 26, 38 
etc. of 1880-81 may be pointed out as examples. 


In this connection, I may give as under, the substance of the 
two note-worthy observations made by Muni Punyavijayajl in 
his Gujarati article ( p. 65 ) published in Jaina Citrakalpadruma :— 


In some of the paper- Mss. having letter-numerals, letters and 
syllables for 10, 20, 30, etc. are not used to denote numbers con- 
taining two or more digits, but that the letters and syllables 
denoting one to nine are made use of. As for example, for 10, 
20, 40, 100, 115, 400 and 1240 etc., we have:— 

स्व, स्ति, एक, स्व, स्व एक and स्व 

oe त स्व os स्ति 
we 


For economizing space or for some other reason, letter-numer- 
als occurring in Mss. and denoting numbers of two digits or 
more are written one below the other as is the case with the 
Chinese method? of writing. But it should be borne in mind 
that letter-numerals found in some of the Chedastitras, Bhasyas, 
Cürnis and Visesactirnis etc. are not written in a vertical line but 
in a straight line that is to say in the same line as the other 
matter. I may illustrate this remark by quoting the pertinent 
passages given on p. 62 of Jaina Citrakalpadruma as under:— 


“नो कप्पइ० असणं वा एक पढमाए पोरिसीए पडिगाहित्ता ” 


—Ksemakirti's com. on Brhatkalpasütra 


1 I do not remember to have noticed such a Ms. 
? From this can it be inferred that the letter-numerals occurring in 
Jaina Mss. may have their origin in a script or scripts written in a vertical 


line? This is what Muni Punyavijayji, however, believes. See “ Jaina Citra- 
kalpadruma +’ (9. 66). 
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“ste atta थरीओ न्ग्गिच्छति भिक्खस्स ण्का, तरुणी थेरी य अति ण्का, दो 
तरुणीओ जति निग्गच्छंति ण्का, एगा थेरी जति निग्गच्छइ UST, एक्रिआ तरुणी जति 
निग्गच्छइ VHT, तत्राप्याज्ञादयो दोषाः ॥ गा० २०८७ u^ 

— Ibid, pt. II, p. 601. 
^ उक्खिण्ण० गाथाहयन | उक्खिल्लेस थिरेस UB ठाति ना, आथिरेडु १० । 
TARTU थिरेस १०, ATMS १० ना । वितिकिण्णेस D १० ना, अथिरंछ 


9p! विप्पातेण्णेस [STE थः AANS थना l 
Ibid, pt. IV, p. 928, fn. 3. 
अत्तणा दिवा पंथेण ऊदिट्रो १, अत्तणा दिवा पथेण RA २, अत्तणा दिवा 
wequur अदिदों रे, अत्तणा दिवा उप्पंथेण Rat कु, अत्तणा राओ पंथेण अदिट्टो 


छ, AAT राआ पथंण Teal फ्रा AANT राआ उप्पथण आद्दा ग्रा, अत्तणा राओ 


उप्पथेण (aar हा | 
— Ibid, pt. III, p. 781, fn. 9. 

In the beginning of ( p. 1 ) of Suryaprajfiapti, the letter-nume- 

ral for 4 is given in the following passage’ 
तेण BSN तेण सम्रएण मिथिला नाम नयरी होत्या रिद्धत्थिमियसमिद्धा qg- 
इतंजणवया जाव पासादीया एक . 

(IV) In some cases, there is a difficulty to be experienced in 
pronouncing letter-numerals, though not as much as is the case 
with the pronunciation of most of the letter-chronograms formed 
according to the system of Aryabhata I. 

(V) There are slight or big differences in forms of letter- 
numerals? For instance, numbers 1 to 3 are written in 6 distinct 
ways as under:— 

(a) Jaina numerals;(b) ए, f& and f; (०) श्री, दे and ब; 
( d) स्व, स्ति and श्री ; (e) " Ra and श्री : and (f) d, न and m? 

x 

Ths first method requires no explanation. The second may be ex- 
plained as representinz the initial letter of the word एक anc the 
entire words f and त्रि. The third method indicates splitting up 

of श्रीदेव, a holy formula of recitation. The fourth method suggests 
! In Weber’s Catalogus, there is a variant. 
2 See Indian Antiquarz Vol. VI, p. 47. 
3 See“ History of Hindu Mathematics ” ( p. 69). 
4 See plates III to VII inserted between pp. 180—181. , 


$ The sixth variety is here mentioned on the basis of Punpyavijayajt's 
article ( p. 65 ) in “ Jaina Citrakalpadurma ?. 


Plate III 


( Variants of Typical Letter-numerals ). 
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TET A veld 
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that the word «if is split up into two syllables, and these two 
along with श्री make up the well-known mangala, with which 
written documents etc. frequently begin. Numerals ९, 2 and 3 
written below स्व, स्ति and श्री seem to have been used to point out 
to a layman what they mean. The use of d, न and a: which to- 
gether make up ले नमः is probably due to the same cause as that 
assigned ६० स्वस्तिश्री. 

Reserving the question of the interpretation of letter-numerals 
for four and onwards, I may try to account for variations in 
letter-numerals. This may be due to any one or more of the 
following causes :— 


(i) Ignorance of scribes, i. e. to say  misreadings! of 


older signs by copyists. 
(ii) Carelessness of the scribes. 


(iii) Similarity ^ of characters. 

(iv) Corruption of characters ? 

(v) Dialectical differences in pronunciation. 

Ín order that these remarks may be easily understood, I may 
give an example of at least the first two cases. In No. 66 of 
1880-81, we find that the signs for 50 and 80 are interchanged, 
This is probably due to ignorance, 

[n No. 19 of 1880-81 leaves 4 to 9 have the right sort of letter- 
numerals but on subsequent leaves instead of these letter-numerals 
ordinary Jaina numerical characters for 9, M, ७, etc. are used, This 
may be ascribed to carelessness on the part of the scribe. 

(VI) For one and the same numeral there is not only one 
corresponding phonetic value but there are more. Vide letter- 
numerals‘ for four, five etc. 





1 The resemblance of the Ksatrapa forms of 5 and the contemporary 
forms of jha ( Bühler, Tafel iii, line 14) can account for the confusion or 
misreading. 

The Malayalam character for pra is a misreading for hra and that tra for 
60 and tru for 70 may rest on a misreading of some of the earlier cursive 
signs ( Bühler, Tafel ix, cols. 3-11 ). 

These are the views expressed by Bendall. See p. 791. 

2 Ha ( Gundert ) and Aa are doubtless derived from a form pha, the oha- 
racters of these letters being very similar in Malayalam. Ibid, p. 791. 

3 Dre is an old form for o and is thus a corruption. Ibid., p.791. 

^ Ina Ms. No. 473 of 1882-83, on fol. 14* € is written in a margin. Has it 
anything to do with 8 letter-numeral? 
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(VII) No symbol seems to have been used in Mss. for num- 
bers from 500 to 600 and for numbers beyond 800. From this 
remark I am excluding numbers 700 to 799. For, in the papar Ms. 
of Nandayantikatha referred to on p. 178 we have letter-numerals 
for 708 to 720; e.g. for 708 and 720 we have:— स्तो and. स्तो 

9 qr 
eT c 

In a stray folio supposed to be about 400 years old, a Hist of 
letter -numerals occurring in palm-leaf Mss. is given. Tkis list 
mentions letter-numerals up to 700. Vide p. 65 of “ Jaina Citra- 
kalpadruma ”. 

In a Ms. of Trisati supposed to be about 300 years o_d and 
belonging to Sheth Kastürbhai Lalbhai, letter-numerals up to 
10,000 are noted as under :— 

"wp ४००, स्ते ११००, स्वे Goo, सता ७००, एस्तो ८०० स्तं ९००, स्तः १०००, 
क्ष २०००, AT ३०००, क्षा ४२००. क्षे ५०००, क्षे ६०००, TT १०००, TET ८०००, 
क्षें ९०००, क्षः १०,००० |! इन गणितसंख्या जैनाङ्कानां समाप्त ॥ '' 

This leads us to infer that letter-numerals for Nos. 50) and 
onwards, are not likely to be found in Mss. of which the extent 
can hardly exceed 499 leaves. Consequently the information in 
this direction is possible to be derived mostly from coins! and 
inscriptions only 


In Jaina Mss. lettee-numerals have been used even up to the 
16th century at least. | 

With this digression if it can he so called, I may now resume 
the question of the intarpretation of letter-numerals. At the very 
outset I may note thet some of the letter-numerals occurring in 
Jaina Mss. resemble more or less those occurring elsewhere : 

(1) The letter-numeral for 50 is met with in the Asoka 
inscriptions. Same is the case with the letter-numeral for 90, 
It is found in the 6th dharmalini of Asoka 

(2) Letter-numerals for 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 30, 40, 50, 70 and 80 
are akin to those corrasponding ones occurring in Baudhe Mss, 
from Nepal’. 





1 Ksatrapa, for instanze. 

2 AÉoka'sinscriptiong, Nan&ghaüt inscriptions and Kusana inscriptions 
may be cited as examples. 

3 See "History of Hirdu Mathematics ° pp. 111 and 114. 
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(3) Inthe Mss. written in Malayalam, we have the follow- 
ing letters representing Nos.1 to 10, and decuples of $ to 10 
respectively: — 


१ २ ३ ९४५ g ७ ८ ९ १० Ro Ro Yo Mo ६० Yo Co ९० १०० 
न त्नन्यष्क्रझहा(होय़प्रद्रेम थ ल प्त ब त्र घु (र) छ Ow) sr 
Out of these ग्र, थ, ल, and ¥ can be singled out for comparison, 


(4) An aksara-system once prevalent, if not current, amongst 
the Sinhalese may be also consulted.” 


It appears that unless a band of scholars well-versed in differ- 
ent scripts such as Brahmi, Nepalese, Malayalam and Sinhalese 
and proficient with the traditional lore etc. of the peoples wherein 
these scripts are or were prevalent, seriously takes up’the quest- 
ion of the origin of letter-numerals, attempts made singly are 
not likely to yield a desired result worthy of universal approval. 
Nevertheless I take this opportunity of recording an attempt, 
though incomplete and inconvincing, recently made in this 
direction by the joint editors of Sanmati-prakarana in their 
Gujarati introduction ( pp. 19-22 ) to this work. ‘These editors have 
given only one set of letter-numerals out of which evaluation of 
the following have been attempted by them :— 





चकल्लस शण MÀ MÀ —M— ne Smee आल 


1 See “Table of Letter-numerals'' given in the “Cambride Catalogue»! 
by Cecil Bendall 


Cf. J. R. A. 5. 1896, p. 790. Here this list is given with corresponding 
Malayalam characters. It is reproduced from the “ Grammar of the 
Malayalam Language?» ( 8 1485, pp. 41-42, 2nd edn., Mangalore, 1868) by H. 
Gundert. Furthermore Bendallhas made the following observation on this 
very (790), pege :— 

“The British Museum ( Add. 7, 134) possesses a Sanskrit Ms. ( of the 
drama Anargharaghava ) written in Malayalam character, and bearing leaf- 
numbering on the above system. Itis undated, but from its appearance it 
may well have been written shortly before the year it was presented to the 
Museum, 1829. " 


? This is what can be inferred from the following remark ( p.792) of 


‘ The Sinhalese, as my friend Vikramasimha reminds me, have also an 
aksara-system. This might, no doubt, be easily worked out from the earlier 
Sinhalese epigraphy. I note, in passing, the forms of 4, 7 and 30 which 
appear to correspond to forms of &ka, gra, and la respectively, l 
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स्व (sva) स्ति (stil श्री (81), एक (rika), & (rtr) फ़, (rphru ) 
र्या (1४75), हृ (hra), ले (om), ठृ (Ir), थ (tha), छा (18) and ६३ 


These editors have assigned to the particular vowel, consonant, 
or syllable the same value as the place it occupies in its class or 


varga. Yor instance के and त are evaluated as one; आ, थ, फ and र 


as two; उ, and ल 85 three; ऋ and ह as four; ण and भ्‌ as five; 


and % as seven. Furthermore, they have made use of three ` 


fundamental operaticns viz. addition, subtraction and multiplica- 
tion. Out of these she first and the third operations connected 
with vowels and consonants are said to be based upon the Arya- 
siddhanta of Aryabhatta, whereas the second is said to be based 
upon the process employed for Latin numeration. On this 
understanding they Lave evaluated the letter-numerals for 4 to 
10, 20, 30 and 90 as vnder:— 

ue (ण्‌ + क) = 415-17), 

They have thus discarded repha (snarl) by taking it to be a 
mere plume ( choguiiz ). 

a(a+ a) = 5(1+4) 

R(T +s) =6(2+3 ) Here 7 ig neglected but no explana 
tion is given. 

ar(m t+ रत+ आ) = 7(34+24+2). 

हा (at i+ ar) 8 (4--2--2), 


o(at+o+ a4) =9(1+3+5). Or it signifies nine as it stands 
for the nava padas of the Jainas. 
g (a+ %) = 10(3+7), Here the dot placed below g is not 


taken into account. This is explained in two ways:— | 


(a) It is redundent as no such dot is seen on p. 107 of Pracina 
lipimala ( Ojha's ). 

1 Thisis a wrong nomenclature. The right one is Roman. ; 

2 Here IX, a Romar numeral is cited as an axample. Of course, the 
editors designate it as a Latin numeral and commit further mistake when 


they say in this connection ( p. 19) that in Latin. consonants such as X and 
Y denote numbers, 


5 While mentioning letter-numerals 8 is mentioned whereas Bi is taken 
here, So it seems in the first case there is a slip, 


& 
- 
. 
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(b) It indicates the ten’s place. 
= 20, Here as well as in the case of 30, however, the dote 


is taken into account ड 
ला = 30. Here at is discarded 


६२ = 90. Here the portion above dot is read as $--9. As rer 


gards the addition of 9 and 5, XV is cited as an example from 
the Latin numeration. i 


On this basis, though imperfect and unscientific !, one can 
explain why प्त, थु and Y stand for 40, 50, 60 ; but such an attempt 
is not made by the editors. | 

In the end I may turn to Jaina sources with a view 
to get the designation for letter-numerals. As this is connected 
with Apis, if will not be amiss to say a few words about its 
origin. Lord Rsabha, the 18 Tirthamkara who flourished in the 
3rd Gra ( spoke) of this avsarpini cycle of time, taught 18 lipis and 
ganita respectively to Brahmi, and Sundari, his two daughters. 
Amongst the 18 १८७७ about which the earliest reference is found in 
Samavaya there is mention of azkalipi, Brühm? being the first. If 
the word kpi used here is not to be taken in a general sense mean- 
ing ‘ writing ' but is to be interpreted as ' alphabet , avka-lipi may 
mean a "letter-numeral" i.e. to say a numeral denoted by a 
letter. If this is correct, the earliest designation for a letter- 
numeral seems to be ankalipi, otherwise, the word aksarapalii? 


amr ४५ ४ ४ ein e 





1 It appears to be so, for the following reasons :— 

(a) Itfails to explain all the letter-numerals. 

(b) Instead of one and the same letter representing a particular 
number, several do so. I do not think the learned editors or any one else can 
defend this on the ground that in word-chronograms one and the same number 
is denoted by various words. 

(c) Sometimes a letter is neglected without any reason whatsoever. 

(d) The letter r is evaluated in two different ways once as 4 and once 
as 7. Similarly a dot below a letter is at times neglected and several times 
tàken into acoount. 

2 In History of Hindu Mathematics (p.34) it is remarked that "the 
aksarapalli, suggests that tho old Brahmi numerals also might have been 
fashioned after the letters or the syllables of the Brahmi alphabet. ” 

The word aksarapalli { syllabic system ) is used in contrast with ahkupalli 
( decimal system ) by Bendall on p. 789, 


1 
^£ yo + ; 


o. PES 
^t hy 2 
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said to be used in a Jsina work may be substituted in its place. 
I do not know if the latter-numeral is given a special name like 
ankalipt or aksarapallit? in any non-Jatna work. So, I am tempted 
to request veteran scholars to point out, if there is any such 
designation. 

Furthermore, it may be mentioned in this connection that if 
tae order in which the lipis are mentioned in Samavdya is chrono- 
logical, then anZka-lipí comes after aksara-lipi as is but natural. 
| In the end, I may eonclude this article with the hope of furni- 
 shing additional information regarding this subject in my 
article viz. “ Outlines of Palwvgraphy with special reference to. 
Jaina Palwographical data and their evaluation ’’ in connection 
with which I have been recently given a Research grant by the 
University of Bombay. m 


tam 





1 This should be distinguished fron the word ankapallt used by the 


Jainas to denote decir al rotation 


A system akin to aksarapalliis even now current in Malabar... Of. J. Rs: 


Ao S. (1896 ) p, 790. 


` a 


THE DATE OF VADIRAJA TIRTHA 
BY 
B. N. KRISHNAMURTI SARMA, M, A. 


In his paper on the date of Vadiràja, (Annals xvii pp. 203-210) 
Mr. Gode has convincingly refuted the theory of Vadirája's demise 
in 1339 A. D. Ever since Prof, P. P. S. Sastri made the claim in the 
preface to his Southern Recension of the Epic and followed it up 
with ‘the remark that “the Laksalamküra may possibly turn out 
to be the earliest dated commentary on the Mahābhārata” (p. xi 
vol. 3), I have doubted the tenability of his position. For, Madhva 
tradition is firm in holding Vadirgja to have been a contem- 
porary and disciple of the celebrated Vydsaraja Svamin (1478- 
1539). There are other evidences also—literary and epi- 
graphic, which bid us assign Vadiraja definitely to the sixteenth 
century. Mr. Gode'has drawn attention to two inscriptions in 
the name of Vadiraja and to certain very interesting historical 
references in the Tirthaprabandha of Vadiraja himself—all of 
which go to prove that the author of the Laksalamkdra flourish- 
ed wholly within the 16th century. I propose to indicate a few 
more facts and evidences in this direction, here. 


I 
The Genesis of the Sode Mutt and Vadiraja’s place in it 


Sri Madhvacarya ordained eight monks to conduct worship 
at the temple of Sri Krsna at Udipi. These monks, in their turn, 
established apostlic lines of their own with the result that there 
came to. be eight such branches which ultimately developed into. 
the ‘eight Mutts’ (अष्टमठ) of Udipi. Each Mutt maintains a 
more or less accurate genealogy of its Pontiffs from Madhva- 
cárya down to the present Svàmi. The names of these Mutts 
together with those of their first Pontiffs are as below:— __ 


$ 
TN E 
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° Table I 
Palamir A-dhamür Krsnüpür 
1 Hrsikesa Tirtha|  Narmsimha ,, Janáürdana ,, 
si Me CoL TNR S NERONE 
9 6 7 
Strur Sode Kaniur 


1 Vamana,, 


SO QO SEG ORTH: ९७ 65 E 


V-snu Tirtha , 1 Ràma ,, 
Vedavyà&sa „ , 2 Raghunatha ,, 
Vedavedya 5» 3 Raghupati १9 


V ade$a ,, 4 Raghu- 
Vimana,, nandana 
Vasudeva. ,, 9 Yadu- 
Vs3davyàsa ., i nandana ,, 
Varaha ,, 6 Visvanatha ,, 


V2dànga ,, 7 Vedagarbha ,, 


10 Vis$vavandya,, 9 Vagisa,, 
11 Viéva,, 

12 Vitthala ,, 

13 Varadaràja „ 

14 Fagiéa Tirtha 

15 Vadiraja 


Tirtha 


16 Vedavedya,, 


| 4, 
Pulitge 


Upendza,, 
" 3 
ejavar 


Adhoksaja 


The first Pontiff of the Sode Muti was Visnu Tirtha the young- 
er brother of Madhvazarya. It wasto this Mutt that Vaàdiràja, 
the author of the Leksdalamkara, belonged and it was over its 


affairs that he presided during his lifetime. 


From the precept- 


orial order of the Mutt given above, it will be seen that Vadiraja 
is the fifteenth from Madhvacarya and that Vagisa Tirtha was his 
‘Guru and predecessor on the Pitha of the Sode Mutt. It is to 
‘this Vagisa Tirtha that reference is made in the works of 


"Vàdir&ja.— 


वागीशतीर्थेमुनिवर्य भवद्दयाम्बुयोगेन पावय सनोगहमन्वहं मे | 
Tirthaprabandha 1, 4. 
मुनीशवागीशसुतः मुरम्यां हरेः कथां रसति वादिराजः | 


( Ruknmintsavijaya 1. 8), 
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This Vagisa Tirtha is the fourteenth-not the “ Seventh succes- 
sor from Anandatirtha,” as stated by the late Dr. Bhandarkar 
and Prof, P. P. S. Sastri. The mistake is due to a confusion be- 
tween Vagise Tirtha of the Sode Muti-( the real Guru of Vadiraja ) 
and another Vagisa Tirtha who appears in a different line of 
succession form Madhva-and who was & common ancestor of 
both the present Raghavendrasvami and Uttaràdi Mutts. The 
preceptorial line, in this case, is as below:— 

Table II 


Sri Madhvacarya 


| | | | 
1 Padmanabha Tirtha 2 Narahari, 3 Madhava, 4 Aksobhya,, 
5 Jayatirtha 


6 Vidy&dhir&ja, 
| | 
7 Rajendra Tirtha 7 Kavindra,, 
11 Vyàsaràja Svamin 8 Vagisa ,, 


( व्यासराजमठ ) 
; 9 Ramacandrs ,, 


————— ४ — — a tenet e Meta i TN शशश MÀ —- -— 


10 Vibudhendrs ,, 10 Vidyanidhi,, 


16 Raghavendra ,, 13 Raghüttama ,, 
( राचवेन्द्रस्वामिमठ ) ( उत्तरादिमठ ) 


Tt will be seen from the above that in Madhva hagiarchy there 
are altogether four Vdagisa Tirthas— three in the Udipi Mutts! 
and one in the " main-line ” but only one Vüdirüja. In assign- 
ing a Guru, therefore, to the latter, regard must be paid to pro- 
babilities, to the genealogical tables of the Mutts and to other 
historical data available. The name of Vadirdja’s Samnyáss-Guru 
was certainly Vagisa Tirtha;* but seeing that he himself hails 
from the Sode Mutt? it is but necessary to assume that the 


1 Onein the Krgnüpur, one in the Kaniir and one in the Sode Mutt. 

४ or मनीशवागीशधुतः सुरम्यां हरेः कथां शंसति वादिराजः | 

3 His tomb is at Sode, Vide also Vol, III, p. xii para 2, line 7, ( Introd. ) 
of Prof. P. P. 8, Sastri's Mahabharata. 
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Vagisa Tirtha referred to by him as his Guru, must also be of the 
same Mutt. What is more, we have actually a Pontiff of that 
name immediately preceding Vàdiràja on the list of the Mutt. 
Nay, we have even the tomb of Vagisa Tirtha of the Sode Mutt 
at Udipi. These facts speak for themselves and further comment 
is needless. The theorists would not have gone all the way to 
Kavindra Tirtha and Fis line in search of a Vagisa Tirtha and 
pitched upon his disciple, ! had they been aware of the presence 
of a Vagisa nearer home in the Sode Mutt itself. It is obvious 
from their writings that they have not at all cousulted 
the पीछिका of Vadirzja’s own Mutt. The fact at least that 
Vadiraja succeeded not to the Pitha of Kavindrs Tirtha but 
to that of Visnu Tirthe at Sode, ought to have opened their eyes 
to the truth that his Vagisa Tirtha was a different person from 
theirs ! 


II Traditional and Laterary Evidences 


There are many stories current among the followers of 
Madhva presupposing Vadiraja’s contemporaneity to Vyasa 
Tirtha (alias Vyasarije Svamin) ^ A. modern scholar may 
hesitate to accept ther all as genuine. But even he must concede 
them an ultimate bacis on facts. Anyway, tradition is not the 
only thing that we have in support of the belief in the contempo- 
raneity of the two. There are interesting literary evidences also, 
of unimpeachable character :— 


(1) In one of his suladis, Purandara Disa, the great Father 


ey, 


! Elsewhere Dr. Bhandarkar confound Vadiraja with Kavindra. ( Collect- 
ed Works II. p. 7.) 1928. 

2 See V yüsavijaya of Srinivasa Tirtha for a story of the recovery of Vyàsa- 
muürti-Saligram by Vadiraja from Vyasaraju, while on a visit to the latter. 
Ps. Srinivasabhatta of the Dvaita Siddhanta Skt, College, Udipi, recounts in 
his Life of Vadiraja ( Karnada) Udipi, 1924, how Acyutaraya of Vijayanagar 
showed marked favour to V&diraja ( p. 35. ) :— 

स्वासेंहासनमारोण्य संतुष्टोऽच्युल भूपतिः | 


श्रीवादिराजगुरवे बिरुदान्यद्दात्मभुः ॥ 
See also Vyasayogicaritam, by Somanatha, Introd. pp. oiii and clxxiii, 
Bangalore Press, Bangalo-e city. 


t 


3 There is little doubt that Purandara Dass flourished in the 16th century. 


p 


“oy, 


C t 
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of Carnatic Music, eulogises his Guru Vyasarija Svamin,' as the 
teacher of both Vadirája and Vijayindra Tirtha :— 


व्यासरायरचरणकसलद्शेन © 

* * T. 
धरेयोळु विजयीन्द वादिराजरेम्ब 
परमशिष्यर पडदु मेरेदे कीरुतियालि? 
व्यासरायर०... ,.. 


(2). The above is corroborated by the following verse in the 
Sripadardjastakam, 8 poem in praise of Sripadaraya alias Laksmi- 
nüràyana Tirtha, the Vidyaguru * of Sri Vyasardja Svamin. 

यच्छिष्यो व्यासराजः प्रतिभटजनतासर्वगवापहर्ता 
कर्ता भ्रन्थत्नरयस्य प्रतिभटविजयप्रोच्च शास्त्रों त्तमस्य i 
प्रख्याता यस्य शिष्या जगति च विजयीन्द्राख्ययोगीन्द्रचन्त्र- 


~ e^ La Lam ba 


श्रीमछीवादेराजप्रमखयतिवराः सोऽवतान्मां यतीन्द्रः ॥ 
[ Stotramahodadhi p. 317. Belgaum | (TIT, 6). 


(3) On p. 524 of his Aravidu Dynasty, Fr. Heras observes* :— 


(a) “In the state of Ikkeri, we must mention Vadiraja a 


man of great erudition and author of several works. One of his 


1 In another of his Sulddis he says that Vyasaraja gave him upadeSa and 
mudra and also refers to his Master's temporary occupation of the throne of 
Vijayanagar ( during the period of Kuhuyoja of Krsnadevaraàya ) and to the 
building of the Lake of Vyasasamudra : 

दरशांधपग बन्द PUPS BSF 

सिंहासनवनेरि मेरोदि जगवरिय 

व्यासाब्धियन्तु कट्टिसि देशदोळगेल्ल 
{Song no. 20, Purandara Dasara Suladigalu, Madhvabhajana Mafijari, K. 
Bhandappa, Dharwar, 1932). The date of the grant of Vyüsasamudram to 
V yüsaràja is 1525-26. ( V. Rangacharya, Ins. Madras Presidency Vol. I No. 13 
of 1905. ) VNPT : 

2 Iam indebted to H. H. Sri Vidyavarinidhi Tiriha Sripidahgalavaru the 
present Svami of the Sri Vyasaraja Mutt fcr this reference. 

8 Cf लक्ष्मीनारायणमुनीन्वन्दे विद्यागुरून्मम. ( Nyàyamria i 6) Also colophon 
to his Upüdhikhandana Mandaramanüjar:, 


* The remarks (a) and ( b ) are quoted also by T. A, Gopinatha Rau, 
Ep, Ind, XII, p. 346. 
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pupils is mentioned in a grant of Venkatappa Nayaka! cf Ikkeri 
in the year 1614 A. D. ” 

The disciple referred to is Vedavedya Tirtha of the Sale Mutt 
to whom the grant was made. This shows that Vadiraga must 
have died some years before 1614. 

The same scholar writes :— 

(b) Vadirija Ti-tha was a costudent of Vijayindra* Tirtha 
under Vyásaràys. Yādirāja also was a great controversialist 
and commentator on Madhva works. ” 


III. Internal Evidences from the works of Vadiras. 


(4) In my papers on the date of Madhvacarya pubkished in 
the Annamalai University Journal ( Vols, iii, 2 and ४५.17 Ihave 
shown that 1238-1317 A. D. is the only date that satisfie. all the 
traditional, literary and epigraphic data available. In tke light of 
this date, if will be obvious that 1339 A.D. would be tor early a 
date for the demise of Vadiradja. For, it leaves barely ar interval 
of 22 years between the demise of the two which is .udierous 
seeing that we have to accommodate therein as many ss fifteen’ 
Pontiffs! Even if tae date arrived at by me is not acc:pted, we 
have another land-mark in the inscriptions of Narahari Cirtha-one 
of the early disciples of Madhva. The last of these is Gated 1293 
A, D. Narahari was Pontiff for seven years and Padmandsha Tirtha 
before him for nine. Even assuming that Narahari died.in 1293— 
(which is not true, his actual date of demise being Srimukha 

1333:)—we get at 1277 as the year of Madhva’s depar:ure from 





1 His date is 158231629 A. D. ( Ep. Car. vii, p. 43, 1902. ) 

2 Inscriptions indicate that Vijayindra was alive in 1577, 1» 0. He suc- 
cyeded to the pitha of Surendra Tirtha in 1539. There are grants to Vadiraja 
in 1571, 1582 and 1593. Those to Vvüsarüja cover the period 1511-1532. There 
is nothing to disprove he studentship of the two under Vyüsarüj. since all of 
them flourished within the 16th century and Vyüsar&ja predecea.ed his dis- 
ciples. My friend Dr. R. Nagaraja Sarma tells me that he has beard it said 
that there is a refutation of a certain view in Vadiraja's Yuktima2lkü, in the 
Gurvümoda ( ७, on Nycyümría) of Vijayindra Tirtha with a commant that the 
attitude taken by Vadiraja is opposed to the views expressed by taeir common 
Guru, Vy&sarája in the Nyagümrta. This is yet to be verified, 

3 Or even nine according to Prof. P. P. 8, Sastri which has been shown te 
be erroneous, | i 
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the world. This again leaves us but an interval of sizty-two years 

which too, is preposterous for fifteen Pontiffs-especially when we 

bear in mind that the Udipi-Pontiffs are as a rule recruited direct 

from the Brahmaearvüsrama and are normally longer-lived and 
rule’ longer than other Svimis elsewhere 

The epigraphic material at our disposal, bearing on the 
Pontiffs of the Udipi Mutts, clearly enables us to work out an 
average of 18-20 years ‘reign’ for each Svàmi. An interval of 
270 years at least is thus inevitable between Madhva and Vadi- 
raja. 

Thus feom whichever point of view it is approached, the date 
of demise 1339 A. D, proposed for V&dir&js, collapses. 

(5) The date of Jayatirtha also, has immediate and important 
bearing on that of Vadirdja. Jayatirtha is the commentator par 
excellence ( टीकाचार्य ) of the Dvaita System. His works were com- 
mented upon by many illustrious writers like Vyasaraja 
Svamin, Vijayindra, Raghavendra etc. Vadirija too, has left a 
commentary on the  Talivapraküsikaà of Jayatirtha,—called 
Gurvarthadipika,—of which a Ms. is preserved in the Mysore 
Government Oriental Mss. Library ( C. 1842 द° ff 125. p. 510), 
He also eulogises the services rendered by Jayatirtha to the 
cause of Dvaita Vedanta in the following stanza of his Tirtha- 
prabandha :— (III, 18 ). 

माध्वग्रन्थान्स्वबन्धानिव सरसहृदालिड्डन्य विज्ञातभावः 
संयोज्याळंकृताभिः स्वसहजमातिसं मृतवाग्भिवंधूए भें: i 
कृत्वान्योक्तीश्व दासीः बुधहृद्यगूहं प्रोढवृत्तीश्च वृत्ती- 
देत्तवान्योन्याभियोगं जयसझ्ुनिरसकृद्वीक्ष्य रेमे कृतार्थः ॥ 

With the help of the geneo-ehronologiesl tables of the Mutts 
which give the year of Jayatirtha's demise as Vibhava, we can 
easily fix his Pontifical rule between 1365-88 A. D,— if 1238-1317 
is admitted 88 the correct date of Madhva. Even apart from that, 
it would be clear from the passage in the Mahābhārata- Tatparya- 
nirnaya! of Madhva himself that his date of birth cannot be pushed 

° चतुःसहस्त्रे त्रिंशतोत्तरे गले संवत्सराणां तु कलो पृथिब्याम्‌ । 

जातः पुनविप्रतनुः स भीमो देत्येनिंगढं हरितत्वमाह ॥ ( xxxii, 131 ) 

The verse fixes 4300 Kali=1199-1200 A. D. as the terminus ad quem of the 
Aoarya’s birth. No date earlier than 1238 squares with the requirements of 


the Ins. of Narhari Tirtha. 
13 [ Annals, B.O. R. I. ] 
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farther back than 1200 A. D. Even the most bureaucratic estimate, 
must allow the Acarya a life of fifty years at least, on earth. This 
would place the departare of Madhva, (hypothetically) in 1250. 
His four disciples: 2admanabha, Narahari, Madhava, and 
Aksobhya, ‘ruled’ for 48 years in all—and Jayatirtha who 
succeeded Aksobhya Tor 23 years, The interval between the 
departures of Madhve and Jayatirtha is thus séventy-one ( 71) 
years. According to his calculation, Jayatirtha’s demise must 
have taken place in 7321 A. D. If that were so, the demise of 
Vàadiràja—who has nat only commented on a work of Jaya- 
tirtha, but is also, according to Prof. P. P. S. Sastri, his great- 
great-grand-disciple (through Vàgiéa Tirtha of Table II )—could 
not have occurred so soon as within 18 years after Jayatirtha |! 
Vadiraja would then ba a contemporary of Jayatirtha himself 
which is unthinkable. 
(6) Inthe last verse of the Sripüdarüjasatkam composed 

by him, Vadiraja acknowledges Vyàsatirtha as his Guru :— 

श्रीपाद्राजगुणवर्णनपद्यषटूकं . 

श्रीव्य सराजयातिशिष्यगणषंभेण । ` 

श्रीवाल्देराजयतिना रचितं हयास्य- 

स्तेनाद्रेण पठतां प्रकरांत्यभोष्टम —— ( verse 7) 

(7) Another referance to Sripadaraya and Vydsaraya is to 
be found in one of the songs ° of Vadiraja :— 
` श्रीपाठरायरादिव्य श्रीपादव भजिसुवे० 
व्यासरायारिगे विद्याभ्यास माडिसुव 
स्वणवर्णतीर्थरसुत श्रीपाद्रायः 
( Vadirajara Kirtanegalu, Udipi, p. 3%, song 65 ). 


RRR NPD MM ML dl 


1 Thisis different fran the Sripadarajastakam already cited. It is in 





the A$vadhati metre which is characteristic of Vadiraja. Its alliterative 
style also is reminiscent of the author's Da$Süecatüra stotra, Yuktimallika, 


Sarasabhürati etc. The soem was published as part of a lecture on the Life 
of Vy&saràja, delivered before a meeting of the Bharatiya Müdhva Unnati- 
sidhaka Sangha ( Power Printing Press, Chickpet, Bangalore City, 1927 ). 

? Vadirsjas was not only a commentator and controversialist but also a 
devout Dasa in the line of famous Dasas. The Dasas composed devotional 
songs.in Kannada-many cf which have been published. 

.8$. I am indebted to ny friend Principal M. Ramacandra Rau, M. A. of 
the D. S. Sanskrit College, Udipi, for this reference, 


~~ 
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(8) AtSode,’ the original seat of the Mutt of Vadfraja, is 
a temple of Trivikrama, built and consecrated by Vadiraja him- 
self. This fact is referred to in the following verse of his Tirtha- 
prabandha (1. 76):— 
त्रिविक्रम रम्यगदारिशक्कखसरोजमालाधरमिन्दुवर्णम्‌ । 
मनोहराङ्गें यतिवाद्राजप्रतिष्ठितं नौमि सदा प्रसन्नम्‌ ॥ 


A stone inscription at the temple gives Saka 1504 Citrabhanu 
( वेशाख gg gitar) corresponding to 1582 A. D, as the year of its 
consecration. 


Eleven years later, Arasappa Nayaka, Chief of Sode, (1555-98) 
made Vadiraja grants for the upkeep of worship at the temple, 
The year of this grant is Saka 1515 Vijaya ( कातिकछुद्ध पूर्णिमा ) = 
1593 A. D. It is mentioned in the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. xiv, pt. 
2 Kanara pp. 345-48, and by Buchanan in his Travels. These two 
inscriptions prove that Vadiràje was in flesh and blood in the 
years 1582 and 1593.? His demise therefore, must have taken 
place only later. This agrees perfectly with the following 
चरमश्लोक commemorating the demise of Vadiraja still preserved 
in the Sode Mutt:— 


स्वस्ति श्रीजयशालिवाहनशके सार्धात्सहस्रात्परं 

द्वाविंदो शरदां गते प्रभवति श्रीशावरीवत्सरे | 

सासे फाल्गुनके सितेतरतृतीयार्‍यां तिथो विद्दिने 

स्वातीह्षेणसंयुते हरिपदं श्रीवादिराजो गतः N 
The verse gives 1600 A. D. as the date of Vadiraija’s demise which 
agrees with other epigraphic and literary data brought together. 


(9) Two other inscriptions from the Krsna temple at Udipi 
also support this date. They have been cited by Mr. Gode; but I 
shall refer to them again as their bearing upon the Paryàya 
System has not been made clear by him. The details are ag 
below :— 


| Sonda or Soonde as it is officially designated. It is a small village 
situated about ten miles north of Sirsi, in the Karwar Dt. of the Bombay 
Presidency ( North Canara ). 

? And in 1571 A. D. as shown by Mr. Gode, ( Ep. Car. VII, Sb, 55, p. 10.). 
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(a) “On another stone slab built into the northern well of 


the Krspamatha-A record of the Vijayanagar king Vira-Verkata- 


pati I recording in Sake 1536 = 1614 A.D. Pramüdin, the grant 
of the village of Hivinakere' by Venkatappa Nàyaka of Eeladi 
while Vedavedya Tirtha, pupil of Vadiraja Tirtha was the prest of 
the Temple. "? [ Italics mine]. 


( Rangacharya: Ins. of Madras Presidency Vol. 2, pp. 870-71 ). 


(b) “A Canarese Ins. on another stone slab built int» the 
same wall—A record ir Saka1535—1613 A. D. Pramdain, men- 
tioning Vadirajatirtha and his pupil and providing for offerings, " 
( No. 235, 114 of 1901 ) 


The real date of Vadiraja’s demise must therefore be after 
1593 A. D. Given the date of his successor’s qata as 1614, we can 
easily fix 1596-97 or nearabout, as the last पयीय of ४41-5. ¦. 
His demise consequently, must have occurred after that date- 
which again agrees with the date given in the *THSgre-viz. 
1600. A. D. 


Tradition accords Vàdiràja a life of 120 years. However that 
may be, there is no doubt that he was alive between 1539 ?-and 
1597, and flourished entirely within the sixteenth centur~. 


Prof. P. P. S. Sastri-following Dr. Bhandarkar-has thus made 
a mistake of nearly three centuries in the date of Vadiram. It 
is very doubtful therefore if his would yet be the earliest dated! 
or datable commentary on the Mahabharata. 





क 





. | Huvinakere ( near Kumbhàsi ) was the native village of Vadiraja 

2 i.e. when he was the Officiating Priest or पयस्वार्मी- asthe Ins. puts 
।४_वेदवेद्यतीर्थ पूज्यपार्दंगळु तम्म पुलापयायदाब्लि । पर्याय isa system of rotation of effice of 
chief priest, in force at Udipi whereby the eight svamis of the eight Mutts 
officiate in turge each for two years, as Head Priest. It is clear from the 
above Ins. that in 1614 Vüdirája was no more, and that his successor Veda- 


vedya Tirtha was then the Svami of the Sode Mutt whose पर्य * turn ” 


had come in 1614 or so. It 8 deducible from this that 1596-97 must. hare been. 
the last पर्याय of Vadiraja Svami. 

2 As each Mutt gets its turn once in sixteen years. 
* The year of Vyàsaraya's demise. 


5 The year of his last पर्याय as deduced from the Ins. of 1614.. 


2 
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P. 8, Since writing the above, I have been able to gather 
that there are also the following songs of early Dasas in support 
of Vadiraja’s having been a disciple of Vydsaraja Svàmin :— 

(10) (a) व्यासरायर स्मारीसिरो ० | 
यन्त्रोद्धारकन प्रतिष्ठासि विजयीन्द्र-सन्तत- 
` वादिराज गोविन्द पुरन्द्र इन्तु शिष्यरन्न पडदुप- 
देशिसि मन्त्रसिद्धियन्मु माडि x x x 
व्यासाब्धियज्ञ बिगद x x x 
सध्ववक्ठम ara विजयविठ्ठलपादद्दय भकुतियनित्य ० 
व्यासरायर स्मारोसिरो° 
( Vijaya Dasa) 
(b) vg सन्तेसु तव पाद्‌ सानन्द THO 
चन्त्रिका चायरछि शिष्यरेन्दोनिसि आ- 
नन्दंद्न्दाळे ब्यासप्रतीकवन्न 
deg निर्भयदि सर्वत्ररलि मेरेदि यो- 
iiem दण्डकाषाय धरिसि सुम्ृणसान्द्र 
सन्महिम वेणगोपाल विठ्ठल x x x 
[ Timmanna Dasa disciple of (a) | 
(c) एदुरारो BET समरारो० 
श्रीदवि्ठळ गतिप्रियद्‌ श्रीपादरायराठ 
ओदि ग्रन्थगळ वादिराजाविजयीन्द्र प्रसखारगे 
आद्रदालि पाठपेङातप्पगे 
एडुरारो गुरुवे ० 
[ Srida Vitthala disciple of Jagannatha Dasaru | 


“MISCELLANEA 
LITERARY NOTES* 
BY 
V. RAGHAVAN, M. A, Ph. D. 
X 
The B. O. R. I. Ms. ' Bharatasastra grantha. ' 


The B. O. R. I. Ms. No. 46 of 1916-18 bears the name Bharata- 
Sastra grantha, evdent.y a conjectured name given by somebody. 
I perused the Ms some years back and from the identity of 
quotations found in this Ms with those found in the Srutirafijint- 
vyükhyà on the Gitagovinda by Ceruküri Laksmidhara and from 
the reference by the author in both to a Prasannarüghav&vyi- 
khyà of his, I concludad that the B. O. R. I. Bharatasastra grantha 
was a Natya work of Ceruküri Laksmidhara, This I wrote 
in an article of mine cn later Samgita literature in the Journal 
of the Madras Music Academy, Vol. IV. p. 56, and on the basig 
of a letter of mine on zhis subject, Mr. P. K. Gode wrote a note 
on the identity of this B. O. R. I. Ms in the Annals of the B. O, 
R. L, Vol. XV, pp. 240-242. Earlier, Mr. Manmohan Ghosh 
had mentioned this Ms in the Introduction to his edition of 
Nandike$vara's Abhinayadarpana, pp. XIX-XX, as appearing 
to be a curious compilation of passages from the works quoted 
in it and certain unmentioned sources like Dandin &nd Nandike- 
$var&, Immediately efter the appearance of Mr. Gode's note, 
Mr. M. Ramakrishna Xavi informed me that asa matter of fact 
the curious Bharatasastra grantha in the B. O. R. I. was but a 
fragment of Ceruküri Laksmidhara’s Srutirafjani itself. Subse- 
quently, I got the B. 0, R. I. Ms and found that Mr. M, R. Kavi's 
information was fact. I compared the Ms with the text of the 
Srutirafijani, of which there are many Mss in the Madras Govt. 
Oriental Mss. Library, and have satisfied myself that this 


Bharatasastra granths is a fragment ofa very irregular nature 





* Continued from Anrals of B, O. R, I. Vol, XVI. pp. 1398-142. 
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of the Srutiraüjani, bearing & name which somebody must have 
given on finding the indefiniteness and irregular nature, of the: 
Ms in which words and verses on subjects of the Bharatasastra 
occur. Only one or two Pratikas are discoverable to show that 
it is a commentary on the Gitagovinda. 


Another fact which emerged out of this examintion of the 
B. O. R. I. Ms is this: The Ms bears.on the top of first page the 
number “ 7-6-8 ". What is this ? It is the Shelf Number of a Ms 


‘in the Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library which is described 


in the Descriptive Catalogue under no. 12993 and under the title 
: Talalaksana '. B. O. R. I. 40 of 1916-18 and Madras Descriptive 
Catalogue 12933 are identical. A comparison proves this, though 
the description given in the Madras Catalogue does not show 
this, being somewhat defective. The beginning extracted in the 
Madras Catalogue refers to the matter towards the end of page 
two of the B. O. R. I. Ms. In both Mss, there are verses on Tala 
at the end with a Telgu gloss; the Telgu gloss is omitted in 
the extracts given in the Madras Catalogue. 

Madras 12994 is described in the catalogue in the words “same 
work as above”, i, e. 12993. Really if is the same as Madras 
12392, Talalaksana attributed to Kohala. The B. 0. R. I. Ms and 
Madras 12993 give among the loose verses on Tala at the end 
the verse विष्णु लोकगुरुं etc. which is the opening verse of Madras 
12992 which is the same as Madras 12994 and India Office, 


Eggeling, 1126, 1127. 


Thus, B. O. R. I. 40 of 1916-18 is an irregular fragment of 
Ceruktiri Laksmidhara’s Srutirafijani on the Gitagovinda, with 
some stray verses on Tala with Telgu gloss at its end and must 
have been supplied from Madras. The older members on the 


staff of the Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library are able to 
identify the hand also in the B. O. R. 1. Ms 


Taksmidhura’s works 


There are numerous Mss of Ceruküri Laksmidhara's Sruti- 
rafijani vyákhyà on the Gitagovinda, two noteworthy features 


of the Mss. being the eonsiderable differences in readings! and 


1 There are longer and shorter recensions. 
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the attribution of its authorship to Laksmidhara's patron, king 
Tirumala, in certain Mss. Seshagiri Sastri’s Report, TI, Madras, 
pp. 63-65, gives a list af authors and works cited in the Sruti- 
rañjani and also the other works of Laksmidhara or Laksmana. 
. K, P. Trivedi also mentions the several works of.Laksmana or 
Laksmidhara in his introduction to Laksmidhara’s Sadbhasa- 
candrikà in the Bombay Skr. Series ( LXXI. ). (Intro. pp. 14-17 ). 
This Laksmana became a Samny4sin in after-life and was then 
known as Ramanandag@amin. The works written by this writer 
are: The Sadbhàsacardrikà, the Svaramafjari, Prasannaraghava- 
vyakhya, Gitagovindavy&khy&-Srutirafijani and Anargha- 
raghavavyakhya. The last was written by him in his Samny&sà- 
srama. ( Tanjore Catalozue, P. P. S. Vol. VIIL, pp. 3322-5 ). In the 
Srutirafijani, he quotes a Kavya of his also; but of that we do 
not know the name. ( Seshagiri Sastri, Report JI, pp. 63, 209—211 ). 
For some of his works, see also Hultzsch, Reports Skr. Mss in 
S. India, III, Intro. pp. VIII-IX.! 


Dr, S. K. De gives cn p. 309 of Vol. I. of his Skr. Poetics (1) 
Alamkaramuktavali (Auf. I 32^) and (2) Rasamafijari cited 
by himself in his commentary on the Gitagovinda as two works 
of Cerukuri Laksmidhsrae The latter is evidently a mistake for 
the Svaramafijar! mentioned as a work of Laksmldhara by him- 
self. See Seshagiri Sastri, Report II. pp. 64 and 203. It is also 
doubtful if Ceruküri Laksmidhara ever wrote an Alamkàrsa- 
muktaàvali Aufrecht _, 326 mentions an Alamkàramuktavali by 


a Laksmidhara, referring us to K. 98 and B. 3,44. On I. p. 538°, 


Aufrecht mentions this Laksmidhara separately from the author 
of the Sadbhásácandrixa, There is an Alamkàaramuktaával by 
Visvesvara found in nany Catalogues and available in print 
also. The father of this Visvesvara is a Laksmidhara who is prai- 
ged both at the beginning and end of the work. It islikely Bühler 
and Kielhorn have »ntered ViSvesvara’s Alamkdramuktavali 
as Laksmidhara’s and Dr. De has mistaken that Laksmidhara for 
the Ceruküri writer. There is yet a third Laksmidhara, son of 

Nrsimha and pupil of Anantananda Raghunatha who wrote the 


| Father Heras says ia his Aravidu Dynasty, I, p. 517, that Laksmidhara 
wrote the Anargharagha =! 
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Amrtatarahgin!, commentary on the Bhagavata, the Advaita- 
makaranda and the Bhagavsnnàmakaumudi. The note at the 
end of the Ms of the Bhagavannàmakaumudi in the Tanjore P. 
P. 8, Cat., XIV. p. 6385, identifying this Laksmidhara with the 
Ceruküri namesake is wrong. i 
XI 
Itihasottama 


Aufrecht gives the following references to this work: Vol. I. 
38b-—Taylor I, 302, Oppert 2281. II, 5665. Vols. II and III of the 
Catalogus Catalogorum contain no notice of any Ms. of this 
work. | 


Taylor I, 302 gives the name wrongly as Itihasasamuccaya, 
‘the name of another work of a similar nature. Aufrecht has cor- 
rected and entered it as Itihasottama and the summary of con- 
tents given by Taylor also proves that the Ms. described by him 
is ltihasottama and not Itihdsasamucecaya. Taylor has these 
remarks on the nature of the work : ' A discourse between Bhrgu 
and Saunaka Rsi, in the manner of the Puranas.  *  *  * 
i: the bearing of the whole is on the glory of Visnu. 

Some ofthe contents are— * * *  * * var- 
ious like matters: each having the illustration of a tale. The 
whole is like a Purinam, perhaps gatherings from several. lst to 
34th adhyaya, and so far complete. 3 leaves ‘on the nature of 
Vaisnava worship seem added. ’ 


Some of the contents indicated by Taylor are : duties of Guru 
and Sisya, Visnu bhakti, Tapas, gift of food, pilgrimage, chastity, 
Karma, Atithisatkara, Samnyasa, Vairágya, Anugamana, Varpa- 
dharmas, ASramadharmas. 

In both instances, Oppert enters Itihasottama as belonging to 
‘ Dharma ’, by subject. 


There isa Ms, of the Itihàsottama described by Dr. A. B. 
Keith in Vol. IL Pt. i of his IO catalogue, under number 6080. 
Dr. Keith says of if: ‘ The Itihasottama, a collection of tales, here 
twenty-five in number, illustrating the greatness 0: Vignu, in the 
form of a dialogue between Saunaka and Bhrgu. ' ‘ For this work 
see Taylor, Catal.,.i. 302, who analyses if under the incorrect title 

14 { Annals, B. 0, R.I.) - 0 | | 
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Itihásasamuccaya ; Madras Catal, iv. 1351, 1352, may be this 
work, but if is presumably rather a mere variant of the text 
connected with the Mghabhàrata.. 


In the Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, there are four 
Mss. of the Ttihasottama, Descriptive Catalogue numbers 1978, 
14286 (incomplete ), 15686 (complete except for small lacunae 
in the last three pages) and M. 54-15 which last is yet undes- 
cribed. It is to the first of these, D. 1978 (iv. pp. 1851-2), 
that Dr. Keith refers. The descriptive note in the Catalogue 
says: ‘complete in 34 Adhyadyas. This is another compilation 
from the Mahabharata similar to Itihadsasamuccaya’ ( which is 
described in this catalogue under the immediately preceding four 
numbers). D. 14286 described in Vol. XXV-Supplemental, 
p.9596, isa fragment of the same work containing the 19th 
(without beginning) toa part of the 26th Adhyüya. D. 15686 
described in Vol. XXVII ( not yet issued) p. 10347, is complete 
except for some small gaps towards the very end. M. 54-15 
which has not yet been described is & complete Ms. 


Dr. Keith says that the first-mentioned Madras Ms is pre- 
sumably rather a mere variant of the text connected with the 
Marabharata. To this presumption, he is led by the incorrect 
information supplied by the descriptive note at the top of the, 
extracts in the Madras Catalogue which says that this Itihaso-, 
ttama is another compilation from the Mahabharata similar to, 
the Itihasasamuccaya. The Itihasottama is not a compilation 
from the Mahabharata only, like the Itihdsasamuccaya. The, 
Madras Ms. and the IO Ms. described by Dr. Keith are identical. 
The work in full contains 34 chapters. The IO Ms. stops with the 
25th chapter and the post-colophon words ' समाप्तश्चायं अन्थः and, 
the scribe’s verse at the end of the 10 Ms. are wrong. 


The IO Ms, begins with the general benedictory verse नारायणं 
qm which is absent in the Madras Mss. The second verse of 
the IO Ms. शोनकस्तु etc. is the sixteenth verse ( D. 15686, Paper, 
Devanagari, was examined) of the Madras Ms which has addi- 
tional verses in the beginning, The last colophon extracted by 


Dr. Keith runs thug: इति श्री हतिहासोत्तमे भूछशोनकसंवादे चित्रमालोपाख्यानं 


B. Ll 
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ata पश्चाविंशोऽध्यायः। This colophon occurs at the end of Ch. 25 of 
D. 15686, Mad. Ms., p. 200. Ch. 25 of the Mad. Ms. also deals 
with Citramālā’s story. Thus, the Madras Ms. called Itihasottama 
is not a variant of the Ltihdsasamuccaya. 

The following is an analysis of the work: Ch.1 is intro- 
duetory. Saunaka approaches Bhrgu and asks him to speak of 
the means to attain Nissreyasa, which will not be a bliss that 
will be short-lived as the one attained by mere heaven-giving 
Dharmas. Saunaka enlightens Bhrgu on Pravrtti and Nivrtti, 
or Phalasamnyisa in doing Karma and on the Yamas and 
Niyamas, Towards the end of the ch, the importance of the 
Guru is stressed upon. Ch. II. The greatness of the Guru and 
his worship by the Sisyas. This is illustrated by a story of how 
Sumati, Kapila and other pupils attained to high state by 
worshipping and serving their preceptor, sage Gautama. Chs. 
III and IV narrate the story of Vikuksi to point out how even 
the sinner is saved. Ch, V—Ahimsa, the greatest of all Dharmas 
and its illustration with the story of Sakala, a Brahman of Indra- 
prastha, Ch. VI. Tapas and its greatness; illustration by the 
story of sage Devala and the Gandharva Hühü, which forms 
the prelude to the well~known Gajendramoksa story. Ch. VII. 
The greatness of giving water; story of Silavati and Yama. 
Ch. VIII. Tirthayátrá and Annadàna compared; the latter | 
praised; the story of Satyajit and Satyaketu to illustrate the 
superiority of Annadàna. Ch. IX. Pativratya and the story of 
Svetavati and her husband Somapa. Ch. X. Grief and family 
worry ; the story of a Siddha removing the grief of Indragupta 
bemoaning his wife’s loss. Oh. XI. Atithipüjà, the chief duty of 
the householder; the story of king Dilipa and Yama disguised 
as a hunter, Ch. XII, Abhayadàns and Sadhusarmvada ; the story 
of Raghu and a Raksasa. Ch. XIII. Evils of wealth and the great- 
ness of salvation and wisdom. No illustrative story. Ch, XIV. 
How to get Virakti in Sarhsara? Story of Markandeya and a 
Brahman. Ch. XV. Release from Naraka by Harindmasar- 
kirtana; story of Pugkala’s dialogue with the men in charge of 
Hell. Ch, XVI. Stealing a Brahman’s property the worst sin; 
story of a Brahmaráksasa anda Brahman. Ch. XVIL On croa- 
tion, creator and the universe; the worship of the creator; 
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Visnu’s explanation of ihe process creation to Brahma. Ch. XVIII. 
Moksamarga elaboratel, as expounded by the young Satyadhana 
to her mother. Ch. XIE. Nature of Maya and the means to over- 
come it, as expounded by Visnu to Narada. Ch. XX, The fruit 
of worshipping Visnu, as taught by Siva to Markandeya. Ch. XXI. 
Bhimidana and its greatness; the gin of stealing land; the story 
of king Sstajit. Chs. XXII-XXIIL Visnubhaktimahatmya and 
the story of Visnumifra..Ch. XXIV. Who is dear to Visnu? 
The story of the neglected queen Kàntimati and her worship of 
Visnubhaktas. Ch. XXV, On Bhakta, Bhakti and the story of a 
woman-devotee, Citramalà. (Here Keith's IO Ms. stops). Ch. 
XXVI. The path ofsalvation for erring women; the story of 
SuSobhanad, Ch. XXVIL The path of salvation for the erring 
man; Ajàmila's story. Ch. XXVIII On the fruit of Dana accord- 
ing to DeSa, Kala, Fatra, Dravya and Bhava; the story of 
Maudgalya. Ch. XXIX. How the sinner, demon Parasu attained 
salvation by contemplating on Visnu. Ch. XXX. Sati Anu- 
gamana; story of Gebhastini, wife of Dadhici, Ch. XXXI. 
' Maghamasasnina ' ag narrated by Krsna to Yudhisthira with the 
story of the king Sürasena of Pratisthana. Ch. XXXII. Sraddha 
and its Phala. Garga’s exposition of Kausika's story to his pupils. 
Ch. XXXIII. The greatness of the Grhasthasrama; story of king 
Vrsadarvih. Ch. XXXIV. Anukramani of the 33 Chs. and con- 
clusion. 

In D. 15868 alone, there is a half-finished post-colophon list 
of the Puranas and Upapuranas. 

The contents of this work are derived from various Puranas 
and not from the Mahabharata only. The work is in the words 
of the author himself who has taken the matter from the Puranas 
and has given them his own expression, though here and there, 
oid verses and words znd phrases of the originals are seen. As for 
example Ajàmila story in this work and the same in the Bhaga- 
vata. The work is of the same nature as the Itihasasamuccaya, 
with a few common subjects, the illustrative stories of which 
however differ.! The work is not mainiy on Visnu’s greatness. 

1 Most of the illustrative stcrios in the Itihadsottama are from sources 
other than the Mahābhārata. 

There is a Ms. of the Itihasottama in the Adyar Library, Adyar Cata- 
logue, I. p. 135a, and there are two incomplete and one complete Ms. of it in 
the Mysore Oriental Librery ( Mysore Cat. I, p. 147), 
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XII 

Asahdya’s commentaries on the Smrtis of Sankha and Likhita 

In the list of authors on Dharmasastra given at the end of his 
History of Dbkarmasastra, I, Mr, P. V. Kane says of Asahaya: 
“ About 700-750 A. D.; author of Bhasya on Niradasmrti, of 

Bhàsya on Gautamadharmasütra and probably of commentary 
on Manusmrti.” (p. 680°). Asahaya and the above mentioned 
works of his are noticed by Mr. Kane in section 58. 

To these three commentaries of Ásanàya, we have to add now 
commentaries of his on the Smrtis of Sankha and Likhita. There 
is a discussion on Samnyàsins in the Nyàyarstnadipàvali of 
Anandanubhava, pupil of Narayanajyotis ( Madras Ms. R. 5505 ) 
in which a number of Smrti texts are-quoted. Asahaya is one of 
the writers quofed here. 


p. 160 : “ यज्ञु विकल्पवाक्येषु असहायेन वाशब्दूः समुच्चयार्थ इति 
व्याख्यातं eto. ?? 
Commenting on this, Anandagiri says: 
^ grew ie dec व्याख्याता कश्चिदसहायनामा ससस्ति तदीयमत- 
त्थापयाति-यत्त्वाति । स खल्वेवमाह स्म-विकल्पवाक्येषु सवत्र वाशब्दश्वार्थे 
पठित्वा ‘ सुण्डःशिखी च भवेत्‌ ' इत्यर्थो Tara हाते । तत्र वाइान्दस्य विकल्प- 
वाचितया प्रसिद्धतरस्य चार्थे पठनं मान्थमात्रानिचन्धनम्‌ । ?' 
p. 116. Madras Ms. R. 4459. 
Since Anandagiri says '--स्सृत्योब्याख्याता, ” we may take Asahaya 
as having written two commentaries on the two texts ascribed . 
separately to Sankha and Likhita. Mr. P. V. Kane’s History of 
Dharmasastra does not mention Asahiya as having commented 
on Sankha and Likhita; but it speaks of an anonymous Bhasya 
on Sankhalikhita on pp. 77 and 317. 
XII1 
Kasisvara ( Raja), a Starti writer 
In the same above-mentioned context! in his Nydyaratna- 
dipavall, Anandánubhav& quotes a Raja: | 


A. mms um, I, “३१४४ An em t Ser, 








V^ M — i wince. 





um ata t 


1 The controversy here is with Bhüskara and his followers. Anandanu- 
bhava infcrms us here that there is astory that, because of Bhaskara’s hatred - 

of the Paramaharhsas, the Kasmirian Pandits rejected Bhaskara's work, 
despite his erudition ( p. 153. Mad. Ms. ) and that Bhaskara was a Karnataka 
( लटकः कर्णाटकबडुः pp. 162-3. Mad. Ms. ). 
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“ यस्तु राज्ञा अनुष्ठिक्तित्वात्‌ अस्मृतित्वप्रलापः, न स arg: | लिखितानि 
हि eia महाणेवे' ‘que: शिखी वा ' इत्यादीनि रँ * कॅ * 
न हि wd भारतादिवाक्यं राज्ञा लिखितम्‌ m i * * 
राज्ञा अलेखनं च तन्नियुक्तत्रन्थ कतृद्वेषादप्युपपदयते । ae ated च 
eR शूद्रसेवया व्याख्यातस्‌। ” 
p. 163. Madras Ms. 
From this we learn also that a court poet wrote the Smrti 
work for the king. Whoisthis Südra king in whose name a Smrti 
work is current ? Commenting on this passage, Anandagiri says: 
* राज्ञा अलिखितत्वात शाक्यवाक्यवद इत्याशडन्क्याह--यस्त्विति । विम- 
ताने च स्मृतिवाक्यानि, एकदण्डविषयत्वे साते काशीश्वरण आलिखितत्वात्‌ 
ete. etc. 
p. 124. Mad. Ms. 
Neither as Raja nor as Kasisvara is this writer found in Mr. 
P. V. Kane’s list of Dharmasastra writers. 
- XIV 


Mahünibandhana, ı commentary on the Mānava-Dharma- 
Sastra by Lolla Laksmidhara 


In the long and informing colophon on Lolla Laksmidhara and 
his ancestors found at the end of Laksmidhara's commentary on 
the Saundaryalaharl, we are told that Lolla Laksmidhara wrote 
a Tika on the Manusirrti, called the Mahanibandhana. 


८ -महानिबन्धनाख्यमानव धर्मशाखटीका--- ?' 
p. 229. Mysore Govt. Ori. Lib. Series. Bib. Sansk. XI. 
This commentary on Manu is not mentioned in Mr. P. V. 
` Kane's History of Dhermasastra. I. 
Other Smrti works of Lolla Laksmidhara 


Laksmidhara has contributed to every branch of Sanskrit 
Literature, as this terminal colophon as well as the verses at the 
beginning and the. end of his Saundaryalaharivyakhya show. 
. Besides the above-noticed commentary on the Manusmrti, 
Laksmidhara has writien many Smrti works, one of which the 
colophon fortunately mentions. It is Sarasvativilasa. 





1 On the Smrtimahürrava, See Kane, pp. 308, 6025 and 6705. 
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४ --सरस्वतीविछासायनेकस्स॒तिनिबन्धन -- ? 


In the s&me colophon, Laksmidhara is described as 'having 
been patronised by Gajapativirarud7a—आश्रमीकतगजपतिवीररुद्र. 
This Gajapativirarudra is none else except the king in whose 
name the Sarasvativilasa is current. It is significant that the 
same Mangala Sloka वन्दामहे etc. occurs at the beginning of both 
the Sarasvativilisa and the Saundaryalaharivyaákhy&. Thus 
there does not seem to be any doubt regarding the Sarasvati- 
vilàsa being a work of Lolla Laksmidhara. Mr. P. V. Kane 
however takes king Pratàpasrudradeva himself as its author, 
( See Section 100, His. Dha. Sas. ).! 


piemonte oer 


L See also p. VII. of the Introduction to the Mysore Edn. of Saundarya- 





laharivyákhy& where this question of the authorship of the Sarasvativilasa 
is discussed ; see also Pathak Com. Vol, p. 402, fn. 1 and P, K. Gode on the 
authorship of the Sarasvativii8sa in the Calcutta Oriental Journal, Yol, IT 
ppr 299-4, where Lolla Lakgmidhara ig proved as the author, 


NOTES ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 


BY 
P. K. GODE, M. A. 


No. XXXVI 
EXACT DATE OF AMARAKIRTI, THE AUTHOR OF A 
COMMENTARY ON THE RTUSAMHARA OF 
KALIDASA — A. D. 1593 





In my note! on " A commentary on the Rtusamhara of Kālidāsa 
by Amarakirtisüri" I drew the attention of scholars to the only 
Ms of this commentary available in the Govt. Mss Library at 
the B. O. R. Institute, Poona, viz. No, 372 of 1887-91. I tried 
also to fix the probables limits for the date of the author of this 
commentary viz. 1550 and 1600 A.D and tentatively assigned 
Amarakirti to the 16tk century. 


The evidence for the limits of Amarakirti's date recorded by 
me was more probable than direct but since my note was publish- 
ed I have come across the following evidence regarding Amara: 
kirti’s date which corroborates the limits fixed by me 
tentatively :— 


In the Dictionary o* Jain Biography? the following. entry has 
been recorded regarding Amarakirti— 


“ Amarakirti—Under him a Ms of Jinadatta’s Vivekavilisa was 
transcribed in Vik. Sc». 1649-Samvat 1649° varse bhidrapada mäse 
Krsna-pakse, navamyüm tithau, Somadine likhitoyam granthab. 
Sri......... Nagapuriya tapa gaccha diraga bha. Sri Sri 3 Harse- 


kirtisüri. Sri Sri 3 Amarakirti vijaya rajyapam. Sri Sri Raja- 


' Calcutta Oriental Journal, Vol. I, pp. 234-236. 
| 2? A Dictionary of Jam Biography ( Part I-A) compiled by Umrao Singh 
Tank, B. A, LL. B, Pub. by The Central Jain Publishing House, Arrah, 


: 1917, p. 55. 


3 Vide Indian Ephemeris, Vol. V, p. 387—The date of the Christian era 
corresponding to this date would be Monday, 18th September 1592, 


Y 
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kirtih tat-5isya likhitam Muni Ramakirtih Sri Ahipura-madhye. 
Akabbara( Akbar )ràjy e. 


Ref.— Des. Cat. Cal, Sans. Coll. XI, p. 332 ". . 


The Ms referred to in the above entry isdeposited in the Library 
of the Caleutta Sanskrit College. It was copied in the year 
Samvat 16495 A. D. 1592 (18th September ) at Ahipura ( =modern 
Nagpur) when Amarakirti was at the head of the Nayapura tapā- 
gaccha during the reign of the Emperor Akbar. 


The above particulars furnished by the Ms. of the Vivekavildsa 
are quite definite as regards time and place of the copy in 
question. We shall now try to identify the Amarakirti mention- 
ed in the colophon of the Ms of the Vivekavildsa with the Amara- 
kirti, the author of the commentary on the Jusamhüra, the only 
Ms of which is available in the Govt. Ms. Library at the B. O. R. 
Institute. The B. 0. R. I. Ms. definitely ascribes the authorship 
of the commentary to Amarakirti (* अमरकीतिर्विनाम्म[ at Jat... ...... 
काव्यद्त्तो समोऽजनि प्रथम एष चुपाभिरम्यः ) and this Amarakirti is 
further stated to be the head of the Nagapur tapogana 
( * नागपुरीयतपोगणशपश्री अमरकोतिविह( हि )तायां ऋतुवर्णनस्य दत्तो”). 
We are not aware of any other Amarakirti acting as the head of 
Nagapura tapagaccha between A. D. 1550 and 1600 and hence 
will be justified in identifying the author of the commentary on 
the Rtusamhara with his namesake under whom the Ms of the 
Vivekavildsa was copied at Nagapur in Sam 1649 i. e. A. D. 1592 
during Akbar’s reign ' A. D. 1556-1605 ). 


If our identification of the two Amarakirti's is accepted we 
shall have to assign the author of the commentary on the 
Riusamhüra to the last quarter of the 16th century. 


The Dictionary of Jain Biography mentions two other name- 
sakes of Amarakirti: (1)' A Dig. Bhattaraka author of the 
Svayambhü-Sahasranama-Stoiratikü" and (2) "the Author of 


1 Akbar patronised the Jaina learned men. In A. D. 1582 he placed 
Hiravijaya Stiri in the first division of the order of the Learned. In 1592 
he conferred the title of yagapradhana on Jinacandra Suri. An inscription 
of Sarnvat 1651-52 (A.D. 1594-95) at Anhilavüda Patana describes the 
interview between Akbar and Jinacandra Süri (See Dict. of Jain Biography 
pp. 37-38 ). 


15 [ Annals, B. O, R- I, ] 
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a commentary on RatnaSekharasiri's Sambodha-—sitiert, I have 
not examined the question of the chronology of these two authors 
and hence am unable to say anything about it in the present note. 


The third namesake of our Amarakirti not recorded by the 
Dictionary of Jain Beography has been brought to our notice by 
Prof. Hiralal! of Amraoti. He is distinct in all particulars of 
time and place from our Amarakirti of the Nagapura tapagaecha. 
He belongs to the “ Mathura Sangha” and the line of spiritual 
preceptors as recorded by Prof. Hiralal is as follows:— ^ अमित- 
गाति-शान्तिसेन-अप्र तेन-श्री पेण -चन्द्रकी ति-अप्रसरकी लें. He completed his 
work पदकर्मापरेश in apabhrahéa in “ संवत १२४७, भाद्रपद मास, द्वितीय 
(sym? ea, 99 तिथि, sez '' when gata son of वंद्ग्गदेब of the 
Calukya dynasty was reigning at Godhra in Gujarat. He wrote 
seven other works viz | 1) नेसिनाथ चरित्र (2) महावीर area (3) यशोधर 
चरित्र (4) धर्मचरित्रटिप्पण (5) सुभाषितरत्ननिधि (6) घर्मापदेशचूडासाणि and 
(7) ध्यानप्रदीप, I have verified the date of the षद्कर्मापदेश as record. 
ed by the author and ind that it corresponds to Thursday 6th 
August 1190.* It would thus be seen that this namesake of our 
commentator flourished 400 years earlier. 


1 Vide Jain Antiquary Vol. IT, Part 3, pp. 80-92 and Vol. II, Part 4, 


pp. 120-131 (1935-36). 
@ Vide Indian Ephemeris, III, p. 383. 


uw 
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MAHABHARATA, ITIHASA 
BY 


Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, D. Sc. 

In connection with Mr. Tadpatrikar’s remarks on the Mahi: 
bharata in ABORI. XVII, 1935 p. 409, may I suggest that “ the 
words of scripture have many meanings " and that this general 
proposition holds good as much for oriental as for Western scri- 
ptures; and that Professor Thadani's theory of an allegorical 
meaning, whether or not it be valid in itself by no means nece- 
ssarily excludes the validity of literal ( historical ), moral or 
anagogic ( pürmürthika ) meanings. 

On the other hand, Mr. Tadpatrikar'$ citation of such phrases 
as ltihasóttamad asmat, etc., is very far from proving a sole 
validity or even the importance ofan historical interpretation. 
One must not be led astray by the modern and laukika use of the 
word ithdsa. In SB. XIII,4. 3. 12-13 both ifihdsa and purama 
are “ Veda”: in AB. IIL. 25 the Suparna saga ( obtaining of Soma 
by the Gayatri ) is called an ifihasa and Sayana on SB. XI. 5. 6. 8 


~- gays that " Jihasais an account of primordial events ; ( puravrtta 


pratipddakam ); or as others express it ?fzhàsa means a Brühmana 
account of creation ( srséi-pratipadakazm brühmanam i.e. what 
modern scholars would call a‘ creation myth’ ) such as In the 
beginning ( agre ) all this universe was just the waters". In 
SB. XI. 1. 6.9. it is expressly stated that itis the conflict of 
Devas and Asuras that is related “ partly in the akhydna and 
partly in the itihdsa'’. 

It is difficult to understand how anyone can read the Maha. 
bharata without recognizing in it a somewhat humanised version 
of the Vedic conflict of Devas and Asuras, now represented by the 
Pandavas and Kauravas. To cite only one significant moment, 
Arjuna’s protest “ Even for the sake of empire over the three 
worlds...£ will not fight" (BG.I.35 and IL 9) is not merely 
like but the same as Indra's " Not for the sake of empire will I 
slay ” (J. T. 202-3) Mitra’s reluctance to slay Soma-Vrtra, "Surely 
he misliked to slay '' ( SB. IV. 1. 4. 8-9), and Indra’s “ I will not 
slay’’ MS.IV.3.4). These are not mere analogies, but reda- 
ctions of one and the same purdvrtta.” 


Fe णी णी णी 


1 That is as much as to say that the bhüvavrtta hymns of RV. are itihasa. 


2 For some further indications see my “ Darker Side of Dawn" 
Washington, 1935, P. 12, Note 6. 
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It by no means fcllows that history may not have reflected 
the primordial pattern, on the contrary, itis nothing but the 
fact that history has repeated and still repeats the primordial 
pattern that gives any validity at all to literal and historical 
interpretations of sor.pture. But very surely it was not for the 
sake of these historical analogies, not as already euhemerised 
documents, that the scriptures were compiled. The “miraculous” 
elements in epic literature are by no means“ poetical ” glori- 
fications and enhancements: of human events, but metaphysical 
formulations and the most essential parts of the story, whieh he 
only can be said to have " understood " yz evam veda. Whoever 
restricts himself to the literal and lowest levels of reference is 
neglecting the greater part of the contents of the texts. 


Modern attempts to prove the historicity of the epics are 
conditioned in part, 5f course, by a natural reaction against the 
accusation of a “ lacx of any historical sense " in Indian culture 
generally. But tbe European scholar is perfectly correct in his 
diagnosis of an indifference to history in India; the Indian wrong, 
untrue to himself, and lacking in the courage of his own con- 
victions and traditional indoctrination when he denies this virtue 
in himself, l 


There is a way of considering the course of events ( lokavrtia ) 
not so much as past and future as ever present ( nifyam ); and 
from this point of view, assumed in the Samhitàs and implicit 
in the “later '' इ॥छद्वंघध , the relation ( pratipidaka) is not a 
matter of " memories, '' nor in the scientific sense “ historical ". 
As Plotinus has so well expressed it," Memory is for those who 
have forgotten ". Ithe Epic is not true today, it is not true at 
all If we ''exult, cry, and weep " with the epic heroes, it is 
not because they were so-and-so or so-and-so, or lived at such 
and such a date, but precisely because of their timeless univer- 
sality. Just as we are touched by the Vedic Liebesgeschichte 
Himmels, the loves of Dyavaprthivi, Sürya and Usas, Yama 
and Yami, Puriiravas and Urvasi, Sàman and Rk, Manas and 
Vae--, more deeply than by any modern novel: not because 
these were once individual essences of our kind, but because 
their passions are reflected and repeated in our own experience, 
who are their child-en. ! | 





—— ण 
1 Of., my " L'Idée ce ‘Creation Eternelle ? dans le Rgveda,” Etudes 


Traditionelles, Jan, 1926, 
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REVIEWS 


THE CHILD IN ANCIENT INDIA by Dr. Mrs. Kamalabai 
Deshpande, G. A., Ph. D., Principal, S. N. D. T. Women's 
College, Poona 4, 1936; pp. 226; Price Rs. 2/-; Venus 
Stores, Book-Sellers & Publishers, Poona 4. 


It is a bappy sign of the times that Indian women are gradually 
entering the several fields of intellectual, social and political 
activities, hitherto looked upon as the preserves of men. The field 
of oriental learning has had no fascination hitherto for the best 
intellect of Indian womanhood owing partly to the dry-as-dust 
nature of antiquarian studies and partly on account of the absor- 
ption of almost all educated women in India in the work of social 
and educational amelioration of their brothers and sisters. 
Though all highly eduested Indian women cannot take to in- 
tellectual pursuits for their own sake, there is no reason why some 
of them, having the necessary intellectual acumen should not 
maintain in later life an unquenchable thirst for knowledge in 
any specific field of research. We, therefore, welcome the book 
under notice as an earnest of future efforts of the authoress in the 
. field of oriental research. | 

The present volume is a thesis submitted by the 
authoress to the German University in Prague in the year 1931. 
Prepared as the thesis was, under the almost paternal guidance 
of the late Dr. M. Winternitz, it has enjoyed the benefit of his 
scrupulous regard for fact and method combined with a pains- 
taking study of an unostentatious but useful subject viz. an analy- 
sis of the Indian rites which concern the child. These rites are 
the so-called Samskdras which governed the whole mundane exist- 
ence of an ancient Aryan. Mrs. Deshpande has dealt with only 
those 8०77560०७8 which concern the child, moulding its future social 
and religious life. She has given us a workable definition of a 
Samska@ra or rite: “ A Samkdrais a socio-religious: rite by the 
performance of which the life of the present Hindu or Brahma: 
nical Arya is sanctified ”. Elsewhere she defines ‘ritual’ as a 
" stereotyped expression of belief." As the subject of inquiry 
has been eonfined mainly to Anciert India Mrs. Deshpande has 
had to rely upon the record of the Samskdras as found in the 
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early Brahmanical literature, though the work contains " many ` 


interesting references tc rites and customs which are still in 
vogue in India to day 


Ine beliefs and customs that surround the life of a child in 
modern India even in tke most orthodox circles are a conglo- 
meration of cultures, throagh which the Hindu Society has passed 
during several centuries since the Vedic period of Indian civiliz- 
ation. Tantric beliefs and customs, as distinct from purely 
Brahmanieal samskdras, which mainly governed the life of a 
child in ancient India, have enriched the Hindu religion and 
culture to so great an extant that leaders of Hindu thought in 
modern times have failed to give a scientific definition of the 
term " Hindu." In view of these difficulties in the way of a 
comprehensive and accurste survey of Hindu beliefs and customs, 
which are the very crux of Indian civilization as it has survi- 
ved to day, Mrs. Deshapande has done well in studying a single 
aspect of this vast subjec; with full documentation of the sources 
utilized in her thesis under notice. In fact it is a systematic 
attempt to lay bare al! tha aspects of the problem in a thorough- 
ly informative manner ard clear style. It would prove useful to 
all students of ancient Indian culture as it gives us a close उग. 
sight into the social and -eligious life that surrounded.a child-in 
ancient India». We end tris short notice of the book in the words 
of Mrs. Deshpandes guru, Dr. Winternitz, now no more! 
“ Let me express the hope that Mrs. Deshpande in spite of the 
strain of her practical educational work may yet find time to 
continue her researeh work inthe field of Indology which she 


has so ably begun. " 
P. K. Gode. 
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VERGLEICHEN DES UND ETYMOLOGISCHES WORTER- 
BUCH DES ALT-INDOARISCHEN ( ALT-INDISCHEN ) 
von Walter Wüst, Dr. Phil. und 0. O. Professor an der Uni- 
versitit München, Lieferung 1-3 ( Titebogen uad Bogen 1- 
13), Heidelberg 1935.—Indo-Germanische Bibliothek Her- 
ausgegeben von H., Hirt u. W. Streitberg, Erste Abteilung: 
Sammlung Indo-Germaniseher Lehr- und Handbücher, 
Zweite Reihe: Wórterbücher. 4- Carl Winters Universitats- 
buchhandlung. Price RM. 9. 

Sanskrit, or to revert to the phraseology. of thee Comparative 
Linguist, Old Indo-Aryan, has had the fortune among the classi- 
cal Indo-European languages of being the first to have a magni- 
ficent and epoch-~making Lexicon in the life-work of Bohtlingk 
and Roth as embodied in the Petersburg Lexicon, 1855-1875, The 
magnitude and authoritativeness of this Lexicon, when we con” 
sider the amount of new research since done, is really astound- 
ing. But unfortunately this enviable position was not maintain- 
ed in the cass of an Etymological Dictionary ; Latin and Greek 
usurped this place in the publications of Walde, Boisacq, Ernout 
and Meillet. The reason is not far to seek; few people in India 
were interested in Comparative Linguistics,and unfortunately 
those in Europe and America who had unrivalled opportunities 
of undertaking this work, gave their time to other studies. The 
first work in this direction to be published was that of Uhlenbeck: 
Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Worterbuch der alt-indischen Sprache, 
Amsterdam 1898. But this was very small and with few bibliogra- 
phieal details. The second effort in this direction came from the 
Brothers Leumann ( Ernst and Julius), but only one part contain- 
ing the Introduction and entries a to jū appeared as Etymologisches 
Wörterbuch der Sanskrit-Sprache Lieferung I, Leipzig 1907. 
Nothing further was done until 1924 when the Italian Scholar 
Ermenegildo La Terza started publishing his Saggio in the journal 
Rivista Indo-Greco-—Italica di filologia-lingua-antichita. But the 
entries covered only a few words (a to <p ) for the six 
years 1924 to 1929. Thus three attempts were made 
with very indifferent success within 31 years, each 
roughly marking a decade. In the meantime Ralph 
Lilley Turner in London was busy working at a Comparative 
Etymological Dictionary of Nepali which was published in 1931. 
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i - This was but the preliminary work to a Comparátive Etymolc-- 


gical Dictionary of New Indo-Aryan through the stages’ of Old- 
and Middfe Indo-Aryan, intended as a crowning volume to the 
monumental work of Sir George Grierson. Still a comparative 
etymological dictionary of the Old Indo-Aryan was a desidera- 
tum. A fourth attempt was arihounced by Professor Walther 
Wüst of Munchen some y2ars back, and he has been busy E- 
ing on this for nearly 13 ears now, amidst his many other shori- 
er and bigger studies, ani finally we are here presented with 
the first three parts ofthis epoch-making work. Before proceed- 
. ing to a review of these peris we heartily wish Prof. Wüst every 
success for his great undertaking and its speedy publication for 
which the whole scholar_y world is waiting. It is gratifying 
to note that unlike Leumanns’ and La Terza’s works, Prof. Wist 
has got the coinplete presscopy of his work ready, and we earn- 
estly desire and hope that the fasciculi will be published reza- 
larly and within a reasonably short period. 

This first fasciculus containing three Lieferugen covers viii 
and 203 pages. We are given to understand on p. ii of the cover 
that the entire work, divided into three sections, will be publish- 
ed in Lieferungen of about four forms each (i. e. 64 pp.) af the 
price of RM. 3 for each Lieferung, and when completed it will 
extend to over 3000 pages (or about 200 forms). The first 
‘section consists of a Vorrede or Foreword which is really an 
Introduction giving very full details about the work, a list of 
abbreviations and a full bibliography. The second section is 
the main one dealing with the comparative etymology of Old 
‘Indo-Aryan. The third section, we are given to understand, 
will be entirely devoted to appendices, etc. so that the work may 
be referred to by non-Sanskritists even, and incidentally be an 
indication of the correcs etymology of other cognate languages. 

The Vorrede, as already mentioned above, is more like a Fore- 
word and Introduction that we usually associate with English 
Publications, and on top of it, as an illustration ‘of the author's 
method of linguistic approach, we have a fairly big study entiti- 
ed * Wortkundliche Beiirdge zur arischen -Kulturgeschischle und 
Well-Anschaung, I: Eine indo-iranische Dialect-Isoglosse im 
Rgveda ”, dealing with the hapax legomenon caksmd- (pp. 86- 
112) A.large part of she Vorrede is unfortunately devoted to 
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SAPTADVIPA PRTHIVT — 
BY 
HARILAL RANGILDAS MANKAD, B. A. ; 


JODIYA ( Kathiawad ) 


= 


Before I lay out my plan of the Saptadvipa classification’ of 
the globe it would be better to clear some issues which need our 
careful consideration and scrutiny, and which would be helpful 
to us in pursuing our inquiry | 


The work done upto now is based, I think, on certain notions, 
For instance, the European way of geographers is taken for 
granted to be fundamental for such work of non-European origin - 
also, Our modern Indian scholars have accepted the present 
system of western cartography which gives first importance to 
North and places it on the top of the modern map. Next, the 
modern Indian scholars follow the present land masses in the 
. familiar positions“ Americas on the left and old continents on the 

right of the map. But perhaps the real deception against the 
correct allocation of our old geographical units is played on our 
mind by the particular. shapes; configurations, and outlines of 
the present continents as fixed on the eyes viewed breadthwise 
from west to east, (Plate I). | | 

On the contrary, the ancient Indian practice is very different, 
We have got a valuable bit of Indian cartography in the past 
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of the horoscope. In that drawing, Lagna the point of contact 
of the,ecliptic and the horizon of the easte n quarter, is shown 
on the top, which means our important Jirection, unlike the 
European North, is East. Moreover the lend round our sountry 
of residence was quite naturaily taken to be the startinz point 
for all ideas and everzthing was conceived to be receding fur- 
ther away from this centre of our daily act vities. (Plate IIT). 


Now let us study zke present map of tke world keew ng the 
eastern side on the to». ( Plate II). The land mass presents a 
well-defined triangular shape, curiously resembling the fgure of 
the outline map of England on a gigantic scale, with Bering 
Strait as apex and Americas as the base, stretching vertically 

.&nd lengthwise from east to west. The arrangements of moun- 
tains, the main cordilleras, leaving aside the sub-ranges and 
the branching spurs, present a  perpencicular setting. The 
Rocky—Andean base supports the Alpine-Himalayan ~erticle, 
making up the axial framework of the c«ntinents as + were. 
This triangle is washed by the waters of tha oceans on the nor- 
thern and the southern sides. Again the triangle is div ded by 
fhe Atlantic Ocean irto two parts and the base is separated from 
the apex by an arm ofthe Pacific Ocean. Another not: worthy 
feature is that, due t» the push given by the western fal. back of 
the waters consequens; upon the force of pul given by the eastern 
rotatory movement of the Earth, both these oceans hav:s carved 
out a curving coast line on their western margins giving at the 
same time a convex bulge to the western boandaries of tha lands, 
washed by their eastern waters. The Gui? of Mexico and the 
China Sea stand for the centres of curvatuse of the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Oceans respectively. Thus the westering eects of 
the waters and hence of the lands preeminantly give ar air of 





| 
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reality to the Purinic geographical description of:its curving 
configurations. : 

Materials for deriving information of the ancient geography 
as conceived by the Hindus are scanty as they are scattered in 
works from the Rgveda to the Puranas. Jain literature! gives 
some geography, but it is very meagre and mostly restricted to 
the Jambudvipa. Again this information is in many oases? 
badly tampered with. For example, the names of the mountains 
and the rivers of one Dvipa have been interchanged and inter- 
mingled with those of other Dvipas. We get another illustration 
from the Ramayana,* where the word Kiitasalmali is twisted to 
drag in all the Dvipas in the commentaries, though the connexion 
of this word with Salmali is nothing more than that of New 
England with England. This has taxed our discretion rather 
tco much and has detracted some researchists to divide the 
present lands into fantastical continents. * 


Every Hindu has heard the Scriptural geographical names. 
The most important of these names are Meru, - Saptadvipas, 
Jambudvipa, Bharatakhanda, Aryavarts, Ksirs&gara, Udaya- 
giri, Astácala and Patalas. We find from the Rgveda that they 
had some knowledge about the 7 races? of men, 7 regions of 
the earth ê and 7 ridges of mountains,’ But it is strange that 
Meru the mainstay of the Puranas, is not mentioned in the 
Rgveda. This fixes one limit of our subject. On the other hand, 
in the Epics, the Puraniec names are already given to Indian 
places and peoples and hence they represent society which looks 
rather modern, While though the Puranas are of later product- 
ion, they still preserve the traditional information of earlier 
times as against the history of the Epics. Geography is one such 
subject and the beauty of if is that almost all the Puranas are 
identical in their exposition of the subject. Where variants occur 


1 ‘Qu the Indian Sect of the Jains’ by Buhler and Burgess ( Luzao, 
London, 1903 ), Pp. 61ff. 

? "lexts ofthe Puránas will show this. 

8 IV. 40. 39. 

t Educational Review, Vol. XXIX. Nos. 5, 7, 8.; Map of भूसंत्यानम by 
M. M. Yajnik of Baroda. 

6 VIII. 40. 8. 

6 1, 22.16. 

3 VIII. 85. 4. 
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-they srs mostly interpolations, Apte’s Sanskrit Dictionary says, 
“The number of these divisions varies according to cifferent 
autherities, being fcur, seven, nine, or thirteen, all situated 
round the mountain Meru like the petals of a lotus flowsr, and 
each teing separated by s distinct ocean. In N. 1, 5. the Dvipas 
-are sald to be eighteen but seven appears to be the usual Lumber ; 
ef. R. 1. 65 and S. 7. £3. The central one is Jambudvipe under 
which is included Bharatakhanda or India This gives us the 
other time limit of tha subject | 
In this paper I am concerned with tho 7 principal Dvibas and 
as many Oceans. Thay are in order:— ! Jambu (Asia), - Xsaroda 
(Indian Ocean), Plaksa ( Asia Minor- Enlarged), Iksarasoda 
( Persisn Gulf; Red Sea, Aegian Ses, Black Sea, Caspiaa Sea) 
/.S&lmali (Africa), Suroda ( Mediterranean); Ku$a ( Europe) 
Ghrtoda ( Arctic); Kraufica ( N. America); Dadhimandova ( Atl- 
antic); Sāka (S. America ), Ksiroda ( Pacific), Puskara | Austr- 
alia and Islands), Suddhoda (Antarctic ) After the last named 
ocean lies the Suvarnabhümi ( Antarctica) with Mount Lokdloka 
in its midst 
Amongst these, Janbu is the central Dvipa with Meri in its 
midst: All: other Dripas are said to be lying concertrically 
round the Jambu and separated from each other by the oceans. 
Jambu is the innermost of them all; and the other Dvitas and 
oceans are said to be getting bigger and bigger in geonetrical 
progression with Suédhoda as the largest and outermost ocean. 
Thé usual simile or symbolic expression used in describing the 
situation of the Dvipes and the oceans is that they lie rcand the 
Meru like the petals cf a lotus.? This forms the principal data 
to start with 
Before proceeding further I shall try to explain He two 
hitches which have decoyed the oriental scholars rather tso Jong 
First is.the position af Meru. Meru af the North Pole’ isa bogey 
created by the haunting idea of visible circular motior of the 





| Vüman, 11, 35 ""ज्म्ब्रूद्वीपात्समारभ्य यावन्क्षीरान्धिरन्ततः | ; Also Biva. Uma, 
448. Lf | 
8 Vataha. 75 41 0,--अन्यक्तपृथिवीपड्मं मेरुस्तस्य च कणिका. । | 
चतुष्पन्न WHOIS व्यक्त १चयुण महत्‌ ॥ ४१ ॥ 
Also, Gargasamhita VIL 43. 2 
3 ‘The Arctic Home .n the Vedas’ by B. C. Tilak, Pp. 67, 70; 38; 453. 
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heavens at that place. Butlands werelike 8 revolving tyre of 
a cart wheel to our men who had their midday when the sun 
just passed by the Meru in its zenithal transit. Circular'mo;ion 
connected with the Meru cannot be the rotation effect at the 
north pole as according to the Tetrahedral Theory! of the arrange- 
ment of land and water masses on the globe, there cannot be land 
ab the north pole. It can therefore indicate the daily solar tran- 
sits; or better, as we shall see later on, itoan indicate the revo- 
lution effects of the sun's attaining the northernmost point in 
the heavens; when it begins to recede southwords after reaching 
Mount Meru. Relying on this theory I look to Mount ४811858 
and the attendant Manasarovara, the most famous names in the 
post-Vedic literature to be representing mount Meru and the 
Jambunadasara? round which the Meru spread. I may here point 
that Meru in reality represents that vast plateau ? of Central Asia 
which extends northwards from the Kailiss. This dispels the 
notion that the Dvipas and oceans were situated in concentric 
belts round the Meru representing the polar regions. It is physi- 
cally impossible according to the Tetrahedral arrangement. 


Another illusion of this type which has caught fast the rigid 
mentaliiy of the Pandit is the Lotus Theory. True it is that the 
lotus is circular but if is equally true that itis not made up of 
continuous rings of single-petal belts. The petals are arranged 
bit by bit and one behind and between the two and vice versa 
in interlocking positions leaving as many interstices as there 
are petals, outer petals getting bigger than the inner ones. Thus 
the symbol of lotus standsfor neat arrangement of land and 
water and not for the circular or rather ringular shapes of the 
continents and oceans. I may therefore say that the lotus sym- 
bol only suggests the fan-lixe spread of the land with well-set 








1 If we take a tetrahedron that is a four-sided pyramid and hold it on 
its tapering point, then the edges of the pyramid and the lower point (the 
antarctic land ) will represent lands and the three sides and the top (the 
artic waters) will represent waters. This is actually what will happen if a 
spherical body shrinks or collapses from within. 

Vide,‘ Geography~Structiral, Physical and Comparative ', by J. W. Gregory, 
Pp. 17171. Also Ency. Br. ( 18th Edn. ), XXX. 177%, 

2 Siva, Uma. 17. 19. 

3 Varaha, Chs. 77 ff, 
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land portions resembling a petalled sector of the lotus, Nothing 
more is possible. The tetrahedral earth debars any other pre- 
sumption. (Plate II.) Similes cannot be too literally inter- 
preted, when in Indian literature the face is a lotus, the eve is 
a lotus, the hand is a lotus, and the foot is also alotus! In fact 
the Puranas actually use other terms in describing the cor.niries 
of the Jambu. They use the Dhanus! or the Bow and tue Tri- 
kona? or the Triangle It may be noted that both these terms 
strenghten the above-mentioned theory of triangular ard fan- 
shaped spread of the petalled sector of the earth-lotus. Tre land 
is also compared with she rabbit? and the pippala tree.* The Meru 
and the Lotus Theories as explained above will at once prepare 
us for & progressively widening earth from the Jambu wesfvards. 
(Plate II). That is what the Puranas have virtually preserved 
for us, and that is what the shape ofthe present earth ar tually 
is. This settles the first fundamental requisite of our encient 
geography—the fan-lixe shape of the earth. 

This outlook of the earth clears one more important issue, 
I mean the term ‘Dvipa’ which means ‘having water cn two 
sides ‘° A look on the map (Plate III) will at once show that 
the land-belt of the earth extending as it is from east tc west 
is enclosed on two sides by the water of the northern and saathern 
oceans. ‘ Dvipa’ was perhaps the Indian rendering of the word 
‘World’ and its seven divisions - the seven petals of the letus- 
made it ' Saptadvipá *, 

Now before I procead to identify the positions of the seven 
Dvipas I should like to make one observation. I do rot see 
any reason to believe that the present configuration of the earth 
has undergone any material change in its lands and waters 
since the time of the period under discussion in this pape, The 
only feature I am inclined to take into account is the Rift Valley. 
of Africa, though not ils actual existence as a continuors link 








Mbh. Bhigma 1. 6. 38; Varaha, 75, 35.--घनःसंस्थे त द्वे वर्षे विज्ञेये द्लिण्त्तरे । 
Garuda. 15. 60-61,--त्रिकोणे संस्पितों Hera: कोणे च मन्दरः and so on. 

Bhisma. 1. 5. 16-17. ; Bhisma. 1. 6, 54-55. 

Ibid. 

Panini’s Astadhyayi, 6. 3 97-98, Also Brahmanda. 1. 19, lis.—fzuq. 
कत्वात्स्यूता द्वीपाः 
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of water. The possbility of the Asiatic Mediterranean Sea! is 
another feature. But there is no mention of such a sea in the 
instruction given by Sugriva to his Vanara contingent despatched 
to search the northern quarter? for Sita. He mentions the only 
osean in that direction to be reached after the Uttarakuru and 
beyond which he forbids to go as it is impossible to do so. Thi 
would mean it to be the Arctic Ocean. But even if both these 
features did exist in more or less manifested form, they would on 
the contrary help me in locating the limits of the Plaksadvipa as 
given hereunder. 

Now I come to the Dvipas proper. I have already given the 
order of the Dvipas and the oceans which I think to be correct 
and to which the authorities agree in main, though with casual 
slips. I propose to proceed from the known to the unkown and 
in doing so [ leave off the minute details which are likely to be 
disputed 


Tradition? has unequivocally preserved the correct position 
of Jambu wherein Bharatakhanda, Indiu, is situated. And India 
has preserved the old name of its parent land in the frontier 
State of Kashmir and Jammu where Jammu stands for Jambu. 
The Bharatavarsa is described as situated between the sea-the 
Ks&roda (Indian Ocean) and the Himalayas.” So the rest of 
the Jambu should be on the north of the Bharatavarsa. To fix 
the other boundaries of the Jambu we have the help of the de- 
scriptions of the marches of the armies for Digvijaya campaigns 
as given in the Epics. Arjuna while conquering the northern 
quarter is stopped short at the outskirts of the Uttarakuru ; * 
but Sugriva the Ramayana hero bids his lieutenents to go beyond 
that country and return only after reaching the ocean beyond 
which, he says, none can go.* This would. evidently mean the 
Arctic Ocean. The Mahabharata also in another place gives the 





—— 


1 *Revedic Culture’ by A. C. Das, pp. 417, 
2 Kis. 43, 9981. 
3 जम्बुद्वीपे भरतखण्डे ९४०. | | 
$ Visgu.2. 3. L; N arada. J. 46.-क्षारोदधेरुत्तरं यद्धिमाद्रेश्वेव दक्षिणम्‌ lat ag "amd 
वर्ष सर्वकर्मफलप्रदम्‌ l Cor à 
5 Sabha. Digvijaya. 28. 9f. 
è Kis. 43, 530, — | 
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ocean as the northern limit of Jambu.' -Both the Epics similarly 
place an ocean? on the eastern limits of the Jambu. As to the 
westren frontier, the Puranas give only one country® on the west 
of the Meru. If we read this together with the description of 
this quarter as given in the Mahabharata where Nakula’s armies 
meet some tribes one of which is said to be Pahlavas,* evidently 
on the Persian frontier. we can safely fix it as extending up .to 
the present limits of Acghanistan and somewhat along the Trans 
Caspian Railway in th» Russian Turkastan. Incidentally it is 
interesting to note that the marches and the conquests of the 
Digvijaya expeditions were confined to the limits of the Jambu. 
Thus, generally speaking, Jambu will coincide with Asia. except- 
ing the present Islamic Countries. 
First neighbour of Jambu on the west is Plaksadvipa which 
should be reached by crossing the first sea. The sea will be the 
Arabian Sea together with its arm the Persian Gulf beyond which 
should lie the Plaksadvipa. So inthis Dvipa I include the land 
surrounded by the wafers of the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, the 
Aegian Sea, the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea. This will 
thus comprise of Persia, Arabia, Turkey, a great part of Turka- 
‘stan. It may be extenced to the Aral Sea and the Lake Balkash. 
Plaksa is said to be a fig-tree and there ' there are many varieties, 
the Smyrna fig being the finest ?. We also know that the fruit- 
bearing &rea on our sice begins from Quetta westwards. if of 
course includes the cate-palm which isso abundant in ‘tiose 
parts. Again the word Plaksa is seen in the names like Bal- 
kash, and Balkh and the word Iksu contained in the Iksu- 
yasoda the surroundiug ocean, is reflected in the words Euxine 
the Greek name for the Black Sea and the Oxus. There is a town 
called Philippopolis in Bulgaria whose name in the Bulgarian 
language is given as Flovdiv.”. There is the ancient word Chal- 
dia ( Khaldia ) whose derivation’ is obscure to the Encyclopae- 


1 Bbi. Bhu, 8. 10-11 व 
Ramayana, Kis. 40, 43. ; Mbh. Bhi. Dig. 30. 27 
Ketumal "P 
Bhi. Dig. 32.16. = . ^ «... ' ६. ..' E zo 
‘Woebster’s Dictionary, |" POSER 
En. Br. ( 13th ), IV. 25° 
Ibid. IV, 7760, Also Philips’ New Systematio Atlas-p; 36 
Ibid. V. 805b. SL ७» eB rona 
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dia Britannica: Though it'tries to point it out to be from, Kasdi- 
'Kaldu, with the well-known interchange of 1 ands’, the writer 
‘of the article feels rather uneasy to account for the Chaleans of 
the Black'Sea coast. I suggest that Chal ( Khal ) maybe derived 
from Plaksa where kh and | have interchanged places and dia 
is'of course Dvipa. This derivation also solves the mystery of 
‘Black Sea Chaldeans as they too belonged to the Plaksadvipa. 
It may be noted that these words, by the way, fix the boundary 
ofthe Plaksadvipa within the limits encompassed by Balkash, 
Black Sea ( Euxine ), Philippopolis ( Plovdiv ), and Chaldia 
( Plaksddvipa ) One more proof is supplied by the Puranas: 
the people of this Dvipa worship God in His form of Agni! which 
fact is borne out by the famous fire-worshippers of Persia: It 
might perhaps appear strange that comparatively such a small 
piece of land be given the dignity ofa continent. But we have 
ourselves done the same at present and we call this very land— 
let it bea portion—Asia Minor, thus recognising its claims to 
be demarked as a separate entity. In fact we have subconsci- 
ously preserved the old Purdnic classification of-Jambu and . 
Plaksa im the. present terms of Asia and Asia Minor respectively, 

The third Dvipa is the Salmali. Salmali is the name given 
to the silk-cotton trees which, I understand, grow in 
Africa to ‘ gigantic proportions '*, This Dvipa, again, is desc: 
ribed as the home of eagle; by which, I am afraid, is indicated 
the birds in general and the big ostriches in particular which 
are a speciality of Africa as we know. ‘Both the Ràmáyana* and 
the Mahabharata? give a mountain called Meru in the western 
direction and we have a mountain naméd Meru’? near the Kilima 
Njaro ofthe equatorial Africa. The Mahabharata further nsr- 
rates atsome length the episode where the people of this part 
are described as Black" Here itis worth noting that Kemi* 
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the’ anpient name of Egypt means‘ Black land’. But ws have 
rather better ground 50 stand upon when we come to th : word 
Somaliland which of course is the corruption of Salmal. All 
these reasons lead us to identify the Salmalidvipa with tLe pre: 
‘sent African continent. 

Kuga is the next Dvipa in order. In this Dvipa itis stated 
that there is a pillar or stump of Kuss grass! which shinss like 
the sun. This can re?er to the burning volcannes of the Medi- 
terranean Sea; but may, most probably, mean the phenomencn of 
Aurora Borialis on the north European tundras. One of the 
mountains of this Dv‘pa is Kanka or Kuśeśaya? which in all 
probality is represented by the Caucasus. Other Purdnic names 
suggested by the modern words are as follows Dravira or 
Drona* may be Rhone, Vidyullata may be Volga, Siva} may 
be Sava, Hradini* may be Rhine, and Abhra? may be Ebr». But 
more striking proof is supplied by the Mahabharata. `t says 
that the people of this Dvipa are Gaura’ i. e. white in complexion 
which tallies with that of the present-day Europeans. Ralving 
on these data I locate Europe as Kusadvipa. 

It is a point to be noted that in all these four Dvipas their 
title names are more or less borne out by existing places. 

- Now comes Krauficadvipa. Here we have almost no clues 
as most of the present American civilization is European and 
it has given quite different names to the physical geography of 
the two Americas. The word Kraufica means Heron ( Crane). 
lt.is quite natural that North America may be represened by 
a symbol of water-birc owing. to existence cf the Great Lakes 
just as África is represented by a symbol of land-bird. शेड have 
the support of the Wekster’s Dictionary. It says, ‘The ccmmon 
heron of Europe and the great blue heron and the littl» blue 
heron of America are well-known and widely distributed species,’ 
But unlike the namcs of other DvIpas known by their vegrtation ` 
the Puranas make this Dvipa an exception in naming i after 
_ a mountain peak called Kraufica. I take this mountain t» be 


1 Bhag. 5. 20, 13. 
27 Varaha, Ch. 87, 
8 Agni. 56. 11, 
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one of the Rockian peaks near the Pacific coast after the 
Bhagavata which places it on the coast of the Ksiroda coast. ' 
We can also see the word Krauficain the names of American- 
Indian languages of Karankawan of Texas and Keresan of New 
Mexico? Here also the Mahabharata gives the complexion of 
the people as ' Bahudhà Gaura’ * i. e. quasi-white and recognises 
perhaps the Red Indians by that term, So this may. justify us in 
taking the Krauficadvipa as the North America. ; 
The sixth is the Sakadvipa. It is said that Udayagiri^ ard 
Astacala mountains are situated in the Sakadvipa and they are 
where the sun is seen rising and setting and therefore they must 
be about the equator and on the antipodal side of Jambu, the 
centre of observation, We know that such a place crossed 
by the equator is the South American continent. And this con- 
tinent should be our Sakadvipa. There is another mountain 
called Rajata which means silver and the richness of the Boli- 
vian Andes in this metal is well-known. So Rajata may be a 
peak of that part of the Andes. It may be noted that silver has 
given Argentina its present name. Again, the word Saka sug- 
gests the profusion of vegetation growth and we get support 
for this from a good authority.’ ‘ South America is famous for 
its exceptional wealth in plants of great economic value.’ Patalas 
are placed in this Dvipa’ on the shores of the Ksiroda® and they 
are described as rich in vegetation and deficient in light. This 
state of affairs fits in with the condition prevailing in the dense 
forests of this continent where life is said tobe existing in 
perpetual twilight, It ig also stated that the people of this Dvipa 
worship the Stirya ( Sun ) form of God? which fact is upheld by 


the worship of the Sun-God in ancient Peru" by the Great Incas 
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which word itself means the people of the sun '. ! And rally 
the, richness of the Patàlasis fully manifested in the a_l-gold 
images and Palaces and even the gardens of the Incas.2 In all 
these fucts, | think, we havea good case for Sakadvipa to bo 
‘identified with South amercia ॒ 
, Puskara is the last 5f the Dvipas. It is described as corcular. 
or rather annular in shape and broken from the middle. It is 
divided into two. countries by a mountain called Mana :ottara 
by which thesun passes when it is away from the Meu and 
hence obviously in its southern circuit These two motntains 
are said to be the bearers of the. two ends of the axis of the wheel 
of the sun's chariot. Again, sun's doubling round these -two 
mountains is said to ba connected with the day and nighf of the 
gods which means that the two positions indicate the trooios of 
Cancer and Capricorn respectively, ° In this Dvips is the =thata- 
kikhanda. ‘These data determine that the formation of this Dvipa 
is coral-atollic with १६80015, that the tropic of Capricorn passes 
through if and that in all probability there is a deser- in its 
interior as hinted by the Ghatakikhanda’ meaning cruel tract 
of land. Moreover, I suggest thatthe word Puskara ean. be 
derived * to mean a collection of many water-masses anc hence 
almost an archipelago. Such a shape and position exactly? fit in 
with the Oceanic Islands in general and the Australian continent 
in particular, which should then be our Puskaradvipa, south-east 
of the Wallace's Line, with Macdonell Ranges as Manasottara 
and Amedeus as the attendant lake 
Now. let us take up the oceans separating these Dvipas. But 


let me explain first what is meant by the expression ' each Dvipa 


is enclosed by an oesan.' If certainly can never mean the 
engirdling of the Dvipas by the seas. It is improper to irerpret 
the natural and henee accidental regularities as repre enting 


symetries. It only means that each Dvipa hasa woell-lerined 


1 En. Br. (138th ), XXL 2740. 
2 See 4 above. 
8 Siva. Uma, 18. 59ff, Also Brahma. 18. 79. 
t Matsya. 124, 40 
-ê Bhag. 21. 7f 
7 Some callit Dhatakixhanda. 
८ पुष्करा । 
Cf. Kaildsa and Manasarovara. 
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coast-line marked out by a separating expanse of water and this 
actually is the case with the land and water forms on the earth. 
Thus when we have fixed once for all the location of the Dvipas 
the work of naming the oceans becomes merely a matter of course. 
I have already given my identification. 

Now J try to explain the names. Ksaroda, the ocean of salt, 
needs no introduction. Itis the Indian Ocean situated on the 
south of Bharatavarsa. Iksurasoda is the ocean of the juice 
of sugar~cane. No one will seriously believe that the literal 
meaning is really meant here, though we know Egypt to be a 
sugar-cane producing country to some extent. It only means 
that the countries situated round its shores were full of commo- 
dities bearing sweet juice such as fruits of all sorts which are 
profusely found in Asia Minor. I may here remark that, though 
‘he character of men may materially change, the character of 
vegetation may have in general remained the same at present as 
in those times. This remark will be true also for the Suroda, 
the ocean of wine, as even now the Mediterranean countries are 
famous for their wines and spirits. Next comes Ghrtoda, the 
ocean of ghee or clarified butter. Let one think over that ex- 
panse of water in the nurth, covered as it is with a sheet of ice 
broken into floes, and the spectacle of a layer of frozen and era- 
cked ghee spread upon water will at once present itself before 
his eyes. Thus Ghrtoda is perhaps the most exact and appro- 
priate rendering of the actuality prevailing at the north polar 
seas, Dadhimandoda means the ocean of curdled or churned 
milk. This term presupposes the foamy character of the water 
and also its circulating movement, It is quite possible that tbe 
ancient Hindus might have felt the Atlantic currents rather 
stronger in comparison with the greater expanse of the Pacific 
waters and might as well have detected the flowing waters of the 
Gulf Stream and the circulating weed-j&m of the Sargasso Sea. 
The latter must necessarily be like milk-curds with its thick 
and extensive accumulations of sea-weeds covered over with 
foam through which itis very difficult to sail. This is another 
realistic simile like the Ghrtoda. Then Ksiroda, the ocean of milk, 
is an appropriate name for the Pacific. In comparison with the 
Atlantic waters which are enclosed within narrower bounds, the 
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Pacific waters must appear calm and hence milk-like. The 
qualification for both the names-milk and pacifie-are tk: same: 
08101, 110001, pleasant, etc. Ibis an agreeable surprise That the 
` two names given by reoples of different ages and differen places 
have essentially identical connotations! Let me here pint out 
that milk, curd, and ghee are only the three stages of one single 
process of the same article and here alsoit is in the fi-ness of 
things that the three cceans in consecutive order are chaisiened 
as representing alike phenomenon ending in the froze. mass 
of water and lends me full help and support for their identi- 
fication as such. I think itis almost irresistible. The last is 
the Suddhoda, the largest of the oceans encircling as E is the 
whole southern belt of the earth. It means the ocean of pure 
water which may meen ' unrestricted water’ at the most. 


This ocean comes after Puskaradvipa and one might raise an 
objection as to its east-west position. For this I would request 
to arrange. the names of the Dvipas and ihe oceans in ६ ७४७110 
order, (Plate V ). Now the Indian way of proceeding in a «irole is 
Pradaksina i. e. going towards the south. When we proceec in this 
way we first go to Ksaroda and then to Puskara, to Suidhoda, 
to Suvarnabhimi, again to Suddhoda that is to Ksiroda, ७ Saka, 
and so on, Thus by our passage ina Pradaksina circe even 
though the Suddhoda lies east and west, its position lies in our 
natural path and presents no anomaly. ( Plate IV). Ths Prad- 
aksina order arranges the cceansin a correct and interesting 
sequence in accordarce withthe Hindu articles of ritaals of 
daily worship, especially the Abhiseka—the ceremoinal tath. I 
mean the natural order of the constituents of the Parc&mrta 
mixture which consists of milk, curds ghee, honey (madhu— 
Suroda ), and sugar ( Iksurasods ) This, by the way, debars 
any other order of sequence of the oceans and hence of the Dvipas 
also. 

Thé last item in tke chief divisions of the old geography of 
the world is that' beyond this Suddhoda ocean lies the St varna- 
bhümi,' whish is described as impregnable to man and ir whose 
midst is located the Lokàloka mountain standing as it were asa 
‘barring sentinel between this and the other world. No cucida- 
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tion is needed here 88 all know that sun shining on this Ice-cap 
of the Antarctica will transform its appearance into beautiful 
golden colours. ‘ Southern Lights’ will have the same effects 
on this ice as the ' Northern Lights ' have on the northern parts 
of the Kugadvipa. And the modern exploration has shown to the 
world thatthe southern continent-the Suvarnabhümi-is a vast 
plateau well-nigh high than the surrounding sea-level. It is to 
be noted that the part which faces the South Pacific is a steep 
mountain scarp around the Ross Seu! ( Plate IV), 

Here the Bhagavata comes to our succour and gives a very 
realistic description of the position of the Suvarnabhumi. It 
says, There is another gilden and mirror-like land as big in 
size as there is the distance between the Meru and the Maànasot- 
tara and if s thing is thrown thereon it cannot be obtained back, 
for which reasonitis deserted by all beings.’* This statement 
reduces the pos'tion of three DvIpas in terms of degree measure- 
ments and incidentally explodes the theory of concentric lands 
and waters. Wehave seen that the distance between the two 
mountains is about 45° as they are sifuated on the tropics. So 
the Suvarnabhümi must also be of that much expanse which the 
present Antarctica continent actually is bounded/as it is by the 
Antarctic Circle. 

There is one more point worthy of note and explanation. 
According to the orthodox view the Krauficadvipa is bounded 
by Ghrtoda and Dadhimandoda and Sakad vipa is bounded by 
Dadhimandoda and Kslroda. So there can be no Ksirods near 
the Kraufica and still we have in the Puranas that the Kraufica 
mountain is situated on the Kslroda coast! This means that 
the KsIroda washes the coasts of Kraufica as well as Saka. Not 
only thatth!s fact supports my identification of Kraufica as 
N, America and Saka as S. America but supplies another piece 
of evidence to explode the canard of concentric theory and this 

time in another hemisphere altogether. 





| Gregory's Geography, P. 279. 

^ Bhag. ४. 80, 85.-र्‍यावन्मानसोत्तरमेघॉरन्तरं तावती भूमि: 
काञ्चन्यन्यादर्शतलोपमा यस्यां प्रहितः पदार्थो न 
कर्थंचित्युनः प्रत्युपलभ्यते TATA TT SAM ॥ 

3 Bhag. 2. 20, 19. 
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‘These facts together with the identification of the oceans in 
the Pradaksina and the Pancamrta orders automatically deter- 
mine the positions of all Dvipas, if need be, by the process of eli- 
mination and at once place me on a very firm ground. 

Thus-I put forth my exposition of geography of the world as 
conceived by our forefathers and I believe that I have been able 
to doso literally that is to say without twisting the sacred texts 
on the one hand and without disfiguring the present arrangem ent 
of land and water onthe globe on the o!her hand. I have done 
this by simply changing the emphasis — tackling the problem 
from this side of the picture, I mean the Indian side and starting 
with the thin end of the wedge which is the Strait of Bering in 
this case. The iden-ifieation which I have submitted affects 
so many issues that trey require critical sifting at the hands of 
abler men. Especially I point to the east-top theory, the mean- 
ing of the term Dvipa, the meru and the Lotus theories, the 
widening of the lands in geometrical progression, the westering 
of waters in accordanze with the Puranic descripiions, the Pra- 
daksina cyclic order theory and lastly the Paficimrta order 
theory. 
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THE FORMATION OF KONKANI + 
BY 


S, M. KATRE, M. A., Ph. D. ( London ). 
x ) Gender:— 


masc. or fem. 


bhir Amd 
zümb Al 
panAs 
cur An 
bhe?hd As 
kés Ar 
mat Av 
bhemd Ar 
karmAl 
OU A 
keg Ad 
kil. Am 
dhuk Ar 
maz Ar 
anAn 
kamd Av 
suk.At m. 
MAV 
sumdAr 
mhür Ag 
nib Ar 
zn 
2.0 
thAmd 
cAd 


Number:-- 





sing. 
fat Ar 
mame Av 
nang Ar 
panAs 


_vaind Ar 


cAd 





a amma 


*"' Continued from the Annals V 
à [ Annals, B. 0, R. 1. ] 
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ee aÓ— € Ü win, 


VIII Part 


( ii) p. 120, 


neut, 
bhiramd 
zümbaé 
pands 
curan 
bhemdas 
késar 
matav 
bhemdar 
karmal 
Oval 
kegad 
kàlàm 
dhukaàr 
mazar 
anan 
kamdav 
sàkat 
mv 
sumdar 
mharag 
nibar 
zàn 
zad 
thamd 
cad 


plur. 
fatar 

mamiav 
hangar 
pandas 
vamdar 
cad 


whines him d 
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In fact, for every sxample quoted in «) above we have the 
plural with à instead of A. Further, in inflection, the oblique form 
is obtained by the change of A into à. 

y). Alternation in the presence of i or & in the neighbouring 
syllable: pAmevis ( pdtica-vithsati-) twenty five : pdmdra ( páfica- 
dasa-) fifteen; khArdi: khardo; mAdkit: madko; tAkli: tàkli; 
pAnsil: ponAs; pfAdkul: pfüd; kAdul: kàdé; tAli: talé; 
of dls : *pfàlé ; ast Ali ` astàlo ; vàco: ०७4०१७ ; bàrü-b Ari; mhAniin : 
mhanje, etc. 

§ 43. We are now in a position to formulate the general rule 
so far as gx. is concerned: MI-A a becomes A orà in gx. dep- 
ending upon whether MI-A. a was originally followed by an# 
Or u, or not. | 

Case x) MI-A. masculine nouns ending in a, in inflection 
end in -u in the Apabhramsa stage in the nominative singular, 
and this final u is lost in gx; similarly the feminine nouns end in 
either — or ~u which is lost in gx.; again neuters end in -am; 
thus matAv, masc. is derived from Sk. mentapah, MI-A. mantavo: 
Ap. mantavu or *mGtavu ; similarly the neut. mātàv is from MI-A, 
*mantapam: Ap. *n-Gtavam, the play of à and A following the 
rule formulated above. Of the feminine forms of adjectives like 
sud Ar, nibAr, z Ad. 306, as opposed to the à forms of the same in 
neutre, it is enough to compare them with corresponding s. gs. 
forms sumdari, nibbari, jadi; etc. deriving from MI-A, forms in -7. 

: Case 8). gx. fatAr, sing. is from Sk. prastaráh : MI-A. pat- 
tharo, Ap. pattharu, a stone ; the plural fatàr is from Sk. prastarah 
MI-A. patthard, and hence the à. This can be verified in the 
case of every example quoted in the previous section. 

In 8 42 y ) we sea this play of the two vowels in the actual 
presence 012 or u in the neighbouring syllables. In this respect 
there is no difference between these phonemes and the o-phonemes 
01 s. gs. etc. and it is difficult to understand the reason for the 
retention of special symbols when both in actual pronunciation 

and the behaviour in morphology, etc. they are alike.’ That 
p.285: “Em concani nao se utiliza presentemente o som de fechado-vacil- 
ando entre a e 0, como nas linguas sanscrita e marata.” Thus onthe one 


hand some scholars advocate symbols for special sounds the existence of 
which on the other hand is completely denied hy others 
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mistakes are committed even by writers who follow this trans- 
cription is evident from only two of the many examples that one 
may pick up from such writings: on page 144 of Elementos 
Gramaticais, we find the form ०७67७, which should really be dhAni 
according to the orthography suggested by the author, since the 
word is derived from Sk. dhan?n- ; the other form in question is 
garo, which should be goro, as deriving from Sk. *gaurd-ka- : 
MI-A. *gorao white. In these circumstances the retention of 
such special symbols is redundant and smacks of etymology 
wrongly applied; speech sounds should be represented as corre- 
ctly as possible, and I have tried to find a justification for these 
symbols, but after hearing the Christian community of Goa 
speak, and after many trials with the examples in the previous 
sections with different persons for a phonetic evaluation, I cannot 
countenance this innovation mainly on the basis of etymology. 
In the dictionaries of Furtado MI-A. or Dravidian a is regularly 
represented as either an o or an à. ! 


8 44 In x. also there is a regular tendency to pronounce the 
MI-A, a as a vivrta asin Dravidian, and itis thus often con- 
fused with @ of which it is the short variety. Where there is no 
such confusion it is nearly always pronounced as o. Thus, fol- 
lowing the system of Furtado’s dictionaries, every MI-A. a is 
either à or à in x. (where dis equal tod). A few examples of 
confusion between MI-À. a and o in x. may be quoted here: x. 
kolo, s. gs. kalo, gx. kalo; kobu, s. gs. kabbu, Can. kabbu ; x. goroz, 
gx. gàràj ; etc. where an original a is represented as x, o, Thus 
here too we find that in spite of different symbols used for the a- 
phoneme, there is confusion rampant in representation of words. 


8 45. In nx. a similar state of affairs exists. Mgr. Dalgado 
uses the etymological Devanagari symbol, though in his Obser- 
valions he says that it is approximate to short, close o, dropped 
in many cases, but close in feminine nouns and open in neutre 
nouns. This corresponds to what we have seen in gx. which 
should be taken as the standard for all x. dialects except in syntax 
and vocabulary (so far as direct borrowings from Portuguese 
are concerned ) In addition to these different kinds of the -a— 

phoneme Canon J. de S, Rita e Souza mentions the mute a, which 


1 For MI-A. a7 gx. à, see, § 26 ~ ) ii. 
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is glided over in pronunciation with referense to the rhyttim of 
words. 


$. 46. In s. and gs. the state of affairs -s slightly different. 
Here PI-A. and MI-A. a has regulary coms down as a, except 
when affected by the law of labialisation. ‘he case of phattoru : 
phditara has already been discussed. Similer to this, we have 
the forms vaca: vocüka, marti : morüka, kerti: korce (through 
*kor“cé ). 

A‘slightly variant case.of the above may be seen in the dual 
pronunciation of such words like vata: von; vhakkala vhokkala 
vharétu: vhoretu ; ete. The presence of the:bil sbial v in the syllable 
explains the labialisation in these cases. 


|. 8 47. We are now in a position to formalate the -general be- 
haviour of PI-À. and MI-A. a in the dialsets of Konkani. In 
the Christian dialects it is labialised throughout, except when it 
is represented as d, as shown in many gx. words. In the Hindu 
dialects the labialisation takes place only in the presence of 
labial elements, and in g. the penultimate —a- becomes -à-, and 
the final - of verbal forms in dissyllabic v 0708 also becomes ~à, 
We have also seen that these altered vowels (short and long, 
open.as well as close, the last dependirg upon the following 
vowel )-play the same róle in morphology as the neutral vowel a. 
I have therefore not .deemed it necessary in tbe following sect- 
ion to differentiate the two phonemes à, A and o,9, The latter 
will represent all the varieties, as it is futile in view of the 
discussion above to keep to separate symbols merely on the basis 
of etymology, 


E, Prakrit Vowels in Cortact 


8 48. As a result of the loss of intervocalic single consonants 
in MI-A. we find vowels coming into contect in the Prakrit Jan- 
guages without coalescing; but even here, at times, certain 
- consonants have been inserted fo break te hiatus; the most 
common of these, called by German scholars “ hiatus-tilgers '' 
are y and v;.in fact in many Jain Mss. a Jaghu-prayatnataraya- 
k@ra has developed. Less common are: and h, seen in Pali 
atha-r-iva, etc. There are cases where ever -t- or ~d- or —g- act 
as “ hiatus-tilgers,'' but the reason for their existence is more 
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historical than due to a fresh insertion Now in NI-A. we 
observe the tendency to eliminate the hiatus in three ways: (i) 
it conserves the individuality of the vowels by the insertion of 
y orv; (ii) it combines them into diphthongs, and (iii) finally 
it contracts them into a single vowel. 


I. Insertion of y and v. 


§ 49. <A. Insertion of y :- y replaces 
Sk. kin s. gs. kdyalo ( kaka- ). 
Sk. jin s. gs. rayu ( rajan- ). 
Sk. 1 in s. gs. Jàyi (jūti ), ghayu ( ghàta- ), mayi (matar) ! 
Sk. d in s. gs. pityu ( pada- ). 
B. Insertion of v:— v replaces. 
Sk. k in g. küvglo ( káka- ). 
Sk. g in Java/à ( yugala- ). 
Sk. c ins, gs, suva ( sūci- ). 
Sk tin , mivulo (mütula- ). 
Sk. jin ,, rdvu ( rajan-). 
Sk.din , pavu ( pida- ). 
Sk. y in , 5०% (chayà ). 
Pk. hin ,, mevno( maithuna-: Pk. mehuna-), mhovu 
(mddhu-: Pk. mahu- ). i 


We note that in some cases both the treatments hold good ; in 
one type the distinction is due to difference in dialects: 5, gs. 
küyio, but g. kdvle (the -a~ penultimate being slurred over); 
in the other ii is due to difference in meaning: pūyu foot, pàvu a 
measure, equal to one fourth seer. In the case of stva, 8, gs. 
suvva, there is a possibility of confusion with the verb śiwaytā, 
since gx. has siz, the expected form. 


Il. Diphthongs. 


$ 50. In the southern and Hindu dialects there are only two 
diphthongs ai and au; and since the Christian dialects have the 


1 Perhaps influenced by Sk. mümah 
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labial o (dor A) for M-—A. a, we have the diphthongs oi and ou: 
sometimes also, due to kabialisation we have in s. gs. ou. 
* 

aiZati: baisa ( upaviśa ), mhaisi ( mahisi ), etc,—in ns. ngs. 
vairi ( ४७4५ ) we have an anticipation of the final i. 

ai Zate:g. pats ( p-ade£a- ). 

qu la+ u : cau ( catul-) in cauku, tauto (besides Couto ), gauda 

1 

or toudd, etc. ; mau or mou (mrd*- ). 

au Lato: 

oi /a-- i: gx. voir (s. gs. vairi ) : 


ou aw: 8. gs. mou ( mrdi-), touto, toudd, tourtisa, etc. ( Sk. 
catuh-);g . coulis. 

8 51. If the first vowel is long, the hiatus generally persists, 
and in most of the dialects a secondary y or v may be inserted: 
müuái ( matr-) ghaisogo ( ghàta-soka- ) , raulàra ( rajakulagará-) , 
gaz or gayi (Pk. gávi, quoted by Patafijaliin his Mahabhasya ), 
aitvàru, ditàru ( aditya-). paun ( pàdona- ). 

Similarly if the secend vowel is long, the hiatus persists: 
nhi ( nadi ), gai ( Pk. giv); but it must remembered that in K. 
all final vowels are shart, and the length for this purpose should 
be estimated from the historical standpoint. 


III. Contraction. 
x) The first vowel is a. 
a i, e, ù, 0. 


§ 52. So far as ai is concerned, we find in K. forms like peta 
( Pratistha; Sk. pratisthdna-: M. pathan, but Sk. pratistha: M. 
peth); but it is more, especially at the end of words that the re- 
duction takes place as in Marathi: 8९02 (senápatt-); the termi- 
nation for the nom.~acc. pl. of Sk. neutre nouns -dni/7 Pr. dim 
K.-&. ete. i 


Here we must consider the curious case of ~ai— becoming at 
times -a— in the words baisa:™ besides the form here mentioned 
we have in s. basta, ba‘siika, boscyaka. As discussed by M. Bloch 
( La langue marathe, § 38) we cannot take recourse to the theory 
of contamination with the root vas-in view of the double reason 
of significance as well as Hindi influence for the initial b-. It is 
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probable as suggested by him that due to the presence of s, the 
the diphthong is reduced in those cases where s combines with a 
following consonant as in 90९४5, boscyaka ( for *bascvaka, labialis- 
ed). On the other hand we find that in K. a $iZSk. asiti- Pk. 
asi? we have diphthongisation. 


In the forms s. gs. kasé, tassi, etc. from Sk. tadrsa- etc.: M. 
kaisa, (०56 ( besides kasa, tasa ) we have ithe same phenomenon 
as above, but quite regularly throughout in all the dialects. 


$ 53. The reduction of au to o takes place in “ovis, (Sk. 
catuh—); and to u in the absolutive in (from an older *auni or 
Saunt ). 


In the final position —aw is reduced to o regularly, irrespective 
of the length of the initial element of the diphthong : 


Sk, -ako : Pk.-ao, Ap.-ao, -au : ambo, Gvalo, ghodo, camo, etc. 
(deriving from Sk. @mraka, Gmalaka- , ghotaka-, canaka-, respect, 
ively ). 

Sk. -ato : Pk.-ao, Ap. -au: akho (aksaía- ). 

Sk. -ado: püdvo ( pratipada-). 

Sk. -ayo : Gsro ( asraya- ja 

Sk. -avo : püllo ( pallava- }. 

Sk, -üko: Pk. Go. 


Sk. -aco : pisso ( pisaca- ). 
Sk. -ato : 
Sk. —ado : 


Pk. -ão : nom. fem. pl. of nouns in -@: malo (Pk. malào), etc. 
ata. 
§ 54, —When one of the two vowels is long, the result of the 
contraction is g. 
A. Theffirst a is long. 
Sk. -aja— raular ( ràja-kula-), वर (rajaputra-). 
Sk. -ata- var? ( vata) 
. Sk. -ada-: ürso (adarsa-), vana.' ( vüdana-), süma ( chádana- ), 


1 Semi-tatsama with-n- instead of -2- 
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Sk. -Gva-: divali ( depavali-) 
Sk. Jaga: rüulür, kelar (-Ggara-). 
B. The second z is long. 

Sk. —akü: andhar, s. es. kumbaru, kamüru, amar, etc. (-a-küra--) 

Sk. -avàá-: upüsu ( uravása- ). 

Sk. -ata-: cri (*cata-i for cattüri ; observe the palato-alveolar 
affricate ). 

Sk. -@ed-: amüvüsyà : amüsa. 

In the case of nom. pl. of maso. nouns of K. ending in -o, 
which is -e ( ghodo : ghodeZ Sk. ghotakah : ghothakah), the -e is 
not be traced to the inflscted form in Sk. but to the uninflected 
form, and therefore to -aka-and not to -akü Z Sk. ~akah. 


8 55. Both the vowels are short. 


When the two vowels were separated in Sk. by y (i.e if the 
group in Sk. was —aya-) the contraction was already accompli- 
shed in MIÍ-A. : cf. Pa. neti: Sk. ndyati ; AS lena :Sk. layana-; Pk.-e: 
( ending of 3rd pers. sirg. pres.) : Sk. -ayati. If they were separated 
: in Sk. by a single non-aspirated surd, this surd was lost in 
MI-A. giving rise to, ( laghuprayatnatarayakürah ) in the group 
‘ -aya-. which in its tura gives rise to -४- in NI-A. 

Sk. -aka- in the nom.-acc. neut. sg. in à (-akam), and nom, 
mast. pl. of enlarged nouns in -e ( akdh : -aka- ) : sume ( $unakam ), 
ghode ( ghotakah ), Gmbe ( amrakah’). 

Sk. -aja in nena (-na-jan-from fd) " do not know,’ 

Sk. -afa in s. gs. gelior, me-lio, x. gx. gelo, me-lo ( gatá-, mrtd-) ; 
58 (-Satam ), ete. 

Sk. -ada-- in 7228 ( kadali ), but bora ( badara-), see below. 

Sk. -aga- in Sena ( zhagana-). | 

In the case of K. bcra we have to go back to MI-A. *bavara 
with insertion of vin tne place of the lost intervocalic -d-, already 


reduced to bora in De$:; among cognate languages, Marathi and 
Gujarati, as well as Lravidian attest to this form. 


In recent times aa -s combined in the semi-tatsama s. gs. ghr- 
dna ( grdkand-); agrüre (agrahàra- ) ugràna ( udgráhona- ), ate, res 
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sulting in @; in several cases this @ is further reduced to a: and 
then lost: dasro (for *dasaro Sk. dasahara ). | 
B) The first vowel is ¢ or e. 


§ 56, . Examples of z or e followed by à in Konkani are rare, 
and where they occur, are certainly borrowings from other 
dialects 

e+a7Z7e: s. gs. déru ( devara- ), $&vo ( cheda-) ; 

i + a7 eoriinthe middle of the word, ( written !oriin 
K.) at the end of the word: - 

e : gemdi ( sikhanda- ) 888 ( $itala- ), 

i: disu ( divasa- ). 

— In the final position ? is the normal characteristic of the 
fem. sg. Sk, kā: Pk. iG: “ia; itis enough to say that this 
is the vowel eharacterising the fem. forms of all adjectives. Simi- 
larly, the neutres like dhai, gh?, pani, are to be explained. 

itiz: | 

i + e ४: There are not many examples of this combination; 
from Sk. nürikela-: Pk. nüri-ela- we have s. gs. narlu ( for *nàralu 
from possible *ndrelu : cf. nx. gx. nürel ) and x. nx. ndrl (see 8 24). 
This is generally the treatment in the interior of the word. In 
the final position there is first the insertion of y, with a subsequ- 
ent, but not necessary, loss of ¢: the oblique fem. sg. of Pk. ~e: K. 
—tye, ye: matiye or malye- from nom. sg, matt. l ७. | 

e +i: in the ending of the 3rd pers. sg. of causative Pk. has 
-ei and K. -eyi,.-ey or -ay with reduction of e to a. 


t + ow: inthe interior of the word ४ disappears, but in the 
final position ¢ survives with the loss of -u developing from —o ; 
in the infinitive in -u7zi-k < Sk. tum, u survives with the loss 
of i ;-duno ( Sk. -dwguna-: Pk. diuna, duna-) ; vàni ( vànija-), from 
Pk..vüni(y)o, Ap. vànipu. + 


¢ 


| y) The first vowel is z or o. | 
. § 5% _ When contraction takes place, it is the timbre of u or ø- 
which determines the resultant 
u+ a7 o: hora (vadhi-vara-), phoppala ( ptiga-phala-), sonà 
(.suvarnakara-), eto. — . | | i क 
4 [Annalg B. O. R, I.] 
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uta7u: gavu( godhüma-, dhutta { dhuvati ), tt ( Pk. tumam 
Z tuvam); further all nouns ending in - in K. when not deri- 
ved from Sk. words ending in -u (see $8 18-20) are from Sk. 
.nouns ending in -4ukà and similarly the K. neutres in -% are 
from Sk. -ukam. 

u -0o7 wu: nom. sg. of K. in -u Z Sk. -uko : Pk. -uo. 

u + १८६ u: unmbar ( udumbdéra-); 

u + u7 o: in the semi-tatsama garodar ( guru-udara ); 

u +: 7: T: dhüva (duhitr-), su ( suci ) ; 

o+ a7 o: thoda( stoka-) ; gx. ujo, 8. gs. ujjo ( uddyota-) 

o + ¿: either y is inserted in the middle of a word, as in joyisi 
or is reduced to o in 088, 

Contraction of more than two vowels. 


§ 58. Examples of this type are quite rare; we have Gr ( aja- 
gara~: Pk. aYaara-, aaara-), but ay-lo or ailo for Sk. Ggata-with 
the retention of-j-. Generally in such cases the diphthong sure 
vives. In the fem. nom. pl. of nouns in ~, we have Pk. -do7 K. 
~(i)yo, gx. -e0, -e(y)o. 

Wasalisation of vowels, 

59. In general, when nasals oceupy the final position ina 
word, and contractior takes place between the last two vowels, we 
have nasalisation : sèt hari, -$8 (Satam), $i ( Stam ), the dimunitives 
-rù (-rūpam) as in pükhrü, vüsrü, ete. ; the nom. sing. of neutres 
~, 72, & ( Pk. —aam, -1a*h, -uam). But ifa nasal is preserved in 
the preceding syllable nasalisation of the final vowel of E: does 
not take place usually : thus pani, lon or noni; but a secondary 
nasalisation may afect them subsequently and we may have 
Loni. 

The genitive ending of the plural in Sk. -àünüm has become 
in K. -@ the -2- having lost its proper articulation, which is, 
difficult to explain or the basis of Pk. —ana; the explanation 
is to be found in the Apabhrarhnsa ending —dham, ~aham, on the 
basis of the singular in -aha, reminding us of Vedic naram as 
opposed to naraxa@m. Butin the neut. pl. Sk-üni: Pk-ani or 
more regularly ~ai . this loss is difficult to explain, unless based 
on the analogy of the singular forms —aam, iat, -uah ete. ; 
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similarly the instrumental singular Pk, ~enai (Sk. -ena ) has 
already become -é or -? in Apabhraméa.! It will be apparent that 
-n- in these inflexions has undergone & special development. ? 

8 50, It will be seen in the section dealing with consonants 
that a single intervocalic —-m- has been spirantised and become 
—v-; this nasalisation has then been transferred to the preceding 
vowel: thus güvu, nàüva (grüma-,nüman-); in certain endings 
also we have this nasalisation: first person sing. and pl. of verbs 
ends in -@ and -ठ or ù ( Sk.-G@mi, -ümo ). 

§ 60. In the interior of a word there are several treatments 
of the group: short vowel + nasal + consonant 


i Sir George Grierson, in his critical review of M. Jules Bloch’s La 
langue marathe, JRAS., 1921, p. 260, observes : ‘ M. Bloch derives 7 from 
the Sanskrit -ena and here I am unable to follow him. I know of hardly any 
instances in Prakrit where medial -n- has been dropped or weakened to a 
mere nasalisation. The one instance that is generally accepted is the form 
of the nominative plural neutre ( vandim for vanüni ) but the isolation of 
this fact renders it to me doubtful, and I hesitate to accept the equation as 
conclusive.” On the other hand he suggests that Mar. -e / Ap. -eń / 
-~ahz, remarking: “It is equally permissible to look upon it as a contraction 
of the locative termination -ah~ extended to the instrumental, as has occur- 
red in other modern Indian languages.” On the genetive terminstion -g 
ZAp. -ühai he refers to Pischel § 370 where the Ap. ending is derived from 
the pronominal termination -sdg and not ünüm, Regarding Ap. =e —ih : 
Sk. -ena, Bloch, L'indo-aryen, p. 143 observes. “ A l'instrumental, put- 
téna(m) puite, puitim, la désinence entièro peut s’abroger, ce qui est contra- 
ire aux règles du prakrit ; en outre la nasale perd son occlusion, comme en 
prükrit dans pl. neut, -dim." Of, op. cit, p. 144: “ Étant donne qué put- 
tena donnait putt (et phalant, phalaim des le prákrit) on s'attend ici soit 
a '"pultzm, soit a xputtaa. Ces formes incommodes cnt ete remplacees par 
un double genitif. puttaha + á issu de -ümam.?, and" Deja en prakrit la 
nasale de puttünam avait deborde sur linst. puttehim et le locatif puttesum." 

2 Of, Turner: Gujarati Phonology in JRAS,, 1921, pp. 525-26, 8 66 (2). 
* In inflectional suffixes -2-, -n- became MI anusvüra or a nasalisation of 
the surrounding vowels. This process 18 already marked in the Prakrit spel- 
lings -üif-,-ümim-,-at beside -anz. In other forms -ena (Ap. -em), Gram 
-n- probably represented anusvara, but the spelling lagged behind the change 
of prounnciation.” Thus. 

“nom, plur. reut. -akani7 G. -§, 

instr, sing. -akena7 Ap. -aem, OWR. -ai, Gs ~e. 

gen. plur. -akünüm/7 OWR. G. द. 

nom, plur. neut. int77 G.ņ in dah; 4 dadhini.” 


For further discussion on this problem refer to the article dealing with inter- 
vocalic nasals in the section: History of the Consonants, further down, 
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In case the consonant is unvoiced we have one of the. two 

following treatments : 
` 1 eshor$ vowel + nasal + unvoiced consonant, Or - 
2 long nasal vowel + unvoiced consonant:— 
s. antrast: ( written amtrasti in the Comparative Glossary Z 
Sk. antara-), s. nimbuso, gs. limbiyo ( nimbu-), vanti ( vrnta-), eto.;- 

s. dpe ( campakam ), nx. ak (aka J, etc. In my Comparative Glo- 
ssary I have not in general indicated this fine distinction due to 
difficulty in printing; but this is the general rule, that when 
the vowel is lengthenad it becomes an anunüsika with the loss of 
the following nasal only when it precedes an unviced consonant. 
When, however, the following consonant is voiced, we have the 
following treatments: — | 

9 short vowel + nasal + voiced consonant. OT 

4 "long nasal vowel + nasal + voiced consonant:— 

s. gs. Giga (anga-, x. nx. gx. 6४808, s. gs. ángama ( anganam) ; 
elc. but s. nx. angi (aigika), s. afijana (lw. Sk. id), ambrüta 
(amfta-) etc. ; thus we have candru as opposed to cündg?, kandi 
as opposed to kandüka. 


8 61. In the case of s. gs. x. etc. there is not that special 
.nasalisation in the case of long vowels followed by an earlier 
group of consonants the first of which isr, or when the group 
contained a sifflant or an aspirated palatal (see La langue 
marathe, § 69): s. gs. kdsvau ( M. kathsav and kdsav), pakli ( M. 
pamkli ) etc. But ther» are some special forms like s. gs. hüruula, 
8, üzhtuln, gx. atún aln, nx. àmthulna, ümtharüm, etc. from Sk, 
 üsláranam, ete. whick should be attributed chiefly to Marathi 
influence. A study of the southern dialects like s. gs. x. etc. in 
‘comparison with other modern Indo-Aryan languages shows that 
the absence of the nasalisation in these cases is the inherited 
"characteristic, while the retention or presence of the nasal is due 
to Marathi influence. | 


8 62. Inversely Konkani, like other Indo-Aryan languages 
shows a number of words in which denasalisstion has taken place. 
Examples : masa (mamsa-), vaso ( vari$aka-), kasé ( kirhsya-), ete. ; 
similarly in bhittari ( abhyantara-) and in the termination of the 
3rd person plural of the present —ati (~anti ), ete. the nasal is lost, 


Ws 


आही F 
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8 63. Before proceeding to give the table of Konkani vocalism 
one aspect of the s. dialect has to be studied. It is the general 
law in Indo-Aryan that the PI-A. group vowel + conjunct or 
double consonant has reduced itself in NI-A. to either 


1 long vowel + single consonant (after assimilation in 
"MI-A. stage, and reduction with compensatory lengthening of tke 
‘vowels, if short before), or 


2 short vowel + double consonant ( after assimilation in 
MI-À, and retention of the group with reduction of the vowel, if 
long before). Thus we have nügdo (magaá-: Pk. nagga-), rāti 
(कवडे : Pk. raiti-) etc. Now Panjabi preserves the double conson- 


ant generally as well as the etymological quantity, as in rat 


( rüiri) and rat ( rakta-) ; Sindhi preserves the etymological qua- 
ntity of the vowel, as in rdi? ( rütri) and rat" ( rakta-).! 


‘Now ins. we have such forms as matti(mfitika), phattoru 
(prastará-) etc. where the cognate dialects like g. gx. eto. give 
us mati, fatAr, etc. As against these we have in s. forms like 
rāti ( rátri ); it is indeed difficult to explain this opposition. A 
study of s, shows that in the case of inherited words the double 
consonant is retained, but after it has already been lost elsewhere, 
with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel; in this 
way only can be explained the group long vowel + double con- 
sonant. It is also interesting to observe here that where Panjabi 
‘and Sindhi differentiate between the forms rit and एकाही, coming 
respectively from Sk. ratri and rakta~, s. gives for the latter the 
word ragata, which is a semi-tatsama loan word. 

Examples. | 

hhh): s. gs. khükko, nx. kakh or khak x. kak (Sk. káksa-, 
Küksa-) the arm-pit ; s. gs. pukka wings as opposed to the ging. 
form pāka ( paksd-); lakkeka as opposed to lūka (laksa) lac; 
similarly s. gs. rakküda : gx. x. nx. rükud (lakuía-) faggot etc, 

—gg(h)-: s. gs. müggiri, x. gx. nx. mügiri, mügir ( Sk. márga-); 
but mugu ( mudgá- ) green gram ; 16907, x. nx. lagi ( lagna-). 


‘ =c +s, gs, pücci aunt. 


pm 


E L'indo-aryen, p. 39 
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—jj^ 8. gs. küjjala, nx. gx. kajol ( kajjala-) unguent, lamp- 
black: s. gs. mijjara, mx. x. gx. major ( marjara-) a cat, but saj- 
Janu ( saj-jana-). 

Hh) -: laüttuüka, nx. Idiumk to roll a pastry (yast{-: Pa. Pk, 
latthi-) but phati ( prgthá- ) the back, āta ( asta-) eight. 

-dd(h): güddava, x. gad@u, gx. gail, nx. gadhii ( gardhabà-) 
an ass ; maddo, x. nx. neid the cocoa-nut tree; madd, x. nx. midi a 
kind of edible root ;~but s. gs. x. Adda, nx. gx. had (Sk. lex. hadda-) 
bone. 

-H(h)- s.gs. matié. nx. müthé, x. gx. mats (mastakam) the 
head ; s. gs. mitit, x. rx. gx. mats mritikà ) mud, dust; satié, x. 
ex. nx. salé (chatlra-lam) an umbrella, a parasol ;—but s. gs. 
sata (saptá-) seven, s. gs. hatu, x. gx. hat, nx. hath (hásta-) the hand. 

—dd(h)-: s. gs. soddik, x. nx. gx. sddumk ( $odhayati ) to seek; 
gaddé a field ( Kan. gadxle ). 

, -pp(h)- s, gs. Gppana, gx. dpun ( MI-A. appano) oneself ; s. 
gs. küppága'x. gx. nx. kdpod ( karpata-) cloth; püppadu, x. nx. gx. 
püpod ( parpata-) a fried cake. 

—bb(h)^ s. gx. sübbüri (sárva- ) much; gabbo ( gárbha-ka- ) the 
core of the plantain trunk as opposed to gabu ( gárbha-) concept- 
ion. Cf. ह. gs. rübbüka: rabata (*ramb-: lamb-) to stay. 

Of the exceptions in general we may quote examples of the 
-y= and —m-: 

—4-: 8. gs. künu, x. gx. nx. kün ( kárma-) the ear; s. gs. pana 
x. gx. nx. pan ( parná-; a leaf; s. gs. mina ( mányd) the nape of 
the neck ;-buts. gs. sor-n@ru, x. gx. nx. sonar ( suvarna-küra ) 8 
goldsmith. 

—-m-: kama, x. gx. nx. kam ( kárman- ) act, deed, occupation. 


There is again the 3886 of s. gs. preserving the group short 
vowel double consonant ( both of MI-A. stage, and later on this 
analogy ) where the other cognate K, dialects show the group 
short vowel+single consonant : 

—kk-: s. gs. dhakko, gs. dhokko: x, nx. gx. dhoko ( Sk. dha- 
tupitha: dhakkayatt annihilates: B. O. H. P. L. M. dhakkd, Sdh. 
dhaku, G. dhako, M. dhaka@, v. s. v. dhakkü in Turner-N.) shock. 

“995 B. gs. maggé, but x. mogé a kind of cucumber; s. gs. 
raggad-id massages but x. nx. rogod-ta. | 


M 
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-(ट-: 8, 88, vaccüka, but x. nx. gx. vocumk ( MI-A. ४७०८० ) to 
go, move on, 

ii: 8. g8. ujjo, X. gx. nx. g. ujo ( udyota- ) fire; sajjanu, but 
x. 8. sojon ( saj-jana-) a quiet person. 

-it-* 5. gs. bhatiu, x. gx. bhotu (bhártr-) a priest 

-dd-: 8, gs. niddala, x. nx. gx. g. nido! ( lalüta- ) the forehead 
s, gs. baddi, x. gx. bodi ( Kan. baddi) a stick 

-Ht-: s.gs.vattà (for vač-tā through *vaó?ta), x. gx. veld 
goes ; s. gs. saltari, X. nx. gx. sotór (saptati— : Ap. salíarz-) seventy. 

-dd-: s. gs: muddi, x. nx, gx. mudi ( mudrika ) a ring. 

-Dp-: s. gs. tappala, nx. toppal, but x. gx. g. topal the post. 

~bb- : s. gs. khabbari. x. nx. gx. khobor news, tidings; dabbo, x 
nx. 85, dobo (cf. H. प. M. dabba Z Sk. dárvih) a small box or casket 

As against the form matte, saité quoted above, we should also 


consider the forms whioh are apparent exceptions to this gemi- 
nation like mūta, sūta. Now miita ( muiram ) urine, is opposed 


` to matte ( mastakam ) head, in the same way as sūta (sutram ) 


string, is opposed to safté ( chattra-kam) ; in the first case we 
have dissyllabic words and in the second polysyllabic words in 
PI-A. or MI-A. stage. This fact gives us the clue st least so 
far as s. and gs, are concerned: when etymologically connected 
with polysyllabic words in MI-A. or PI-A. s. gs. preserve the 
long vowel and double consonant, but when connected With 
dissyllabic words the consonant group is reduced. This fact is 
further strengthened by morphological evidence, for in s. gs. 
from the nom. sg. form miita we have the oblique forms muttaka, 
mütlüzhiu, müllüri,etc.; similarly from Sita rice, we have §ifiari, 
$tlamtu, and from hdtu, h@ttamntu, Aditiné, etc. The characteristic 
of all K. dislects is the indecision in the use of the long and 
short varieties of 7 and u, and it is possible in some cases that 
only the short is pronounced. But the actual pronunciation in 
8. gs, and the analogy of hate: hüllüri justifies the long vowe 
in the case of ¿ andu. This treatment, depending on the number 
of syllables holds good also in the so-called exception -n- quoted 
above: māna: münneri, kūnu: künnümiu,püna: pünnüri That 
the syllabic: quantity in MI-A. is the cause of this gemi- 
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nation may be proved by the examples sūna: süméri ( chüdana-) 
and $ega : $emace ( chagcna-). l | 

8 61, Colouration of vowels in words or word-groups ( infl- 
acted or otherwise) is a characteristic which Konkani shares 
with Bengali and other NI-A,. dialects. Of the most important 
are the law of labialisation and the law of palatalisation, | 

A) Law of Labialisation. 

In the presence of a labial vowel a preceding vowel is labiali- 
sed if short. Long vowels remain unaffected as also in general 
the vowelsz and u. Thus we are left with the vowel a for most 
of these examples. | 

"७7 + -u-: maria (through *mar®ta@): moriika (through 
*ma" rükà ); pară day after tomorrow : porü last year (Sk. para-) ; 
phattaru : phattoru. | 

Another cage of Jab:alisation is the colouration of the vowel 
through a labial consorant, noticed already in MI-A. in the case: 
of the development of {Le r-vowel. The examples we quoted in 
8 46 of words in v- suffice. | 


B) Law of Palatalisation. | 
The scope of this law is not so universal as that of labialisat- 
ion. Here too only a short vowel can be affected: miri pepper, 
black pepper ( Sk. maricah : Pa. marico, Pk. maria-, miria-, whence 
Sk. lex. mirika f. a particular plant: B. miri, H. M. Sdh. miri) 
Opposed to this colouration there is also the discolouration of 
vowels through the principle of dissimilation. In the former 
case there is an assimilation of the character of the following 
owel due probably to anticipation; but in the case of discolo- 
uration this anticipation results in dissimilation. Thus we have 
8, gg. whdiru, gs. virhduru, sv. utndir, g. humdir x. nx. gx. udir 
(Sk. undura-, unduru-, Sk. lex. undaru-, indüra-) a rat, mouse. The 
dissimilation has already been carried out in Sanskrit lexicon 
forms 
. § 65. The examples of Epenthesis and Anaptyxis will be 
considered towards the end of our study of the history of the con- 
sonants. Weare now 11.8 position to give the table of Konkani 
vowels with reference to their development from PI-A. through 
the MI-A. stage 
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KONKANI VOWELS. 
a 

8 66. Inthe initial syllable, 

K.a — MI-ÀA a ZPI-A-a, see § 12 A. 
= MI-A.a Z PI-A. 1, sea 8 8. 

In the interior of ‘a word K.a may represent all PI-A. or 
MI-A. vowels, see $ 30, 

In the final position in s. gs. K. a represents the final ~d of 
feminine nouns of PI-A. and MI-A., see § 19, It may also 
represent the fina] -a of neutre nouns of PI-A. or MI-A. which 
remain neutre in s. gs., see § 18 (b). l 

K. a forms diphthongs ai, au, with i, u, derived from PI-A. i, 
2, and u, 0, respectively. $ 50. 

For K. a.occurring as à or A (i.e. in our notation 6 or 6) 
see 88 32-47. 


a 
8 67. In the initial syllable, 
K.a = MI-A. @ZPI-A क or a in heavy syllable, see S 26, 
MI-A, a in heavy syllable < PI-A. ā. ora in 
heavy syllable, see 8 26. 
MÍ-A. @, orain heavy syllable Z PI-A. rin 
| heavy syllable, see $ 3. 
In the non-initial position K. à is the result of a contraction . 
of & + & of the MI-A. stage, see § 31 (b). 
§ 68. Observations on K. @.- K. a in the initial position of the 
word gavl ( gopalá-) a cowherd, needs some explanation. In fact - 
we have in MI-A. form like gava- (for go- through the oblique 
9००6 ), which in conjunction with govüla-, govaüli-(mi), govüli(y)ü, 
ete, have given us for K. and other NI-A. languages the form 
gav through PI-A. go-palin :MI-A. govah *gavüli, *gavali-(ya-). 


H 


i 
§ 69, In the initial syllable, 
K.i = MI-A. i Z PI-A. i, see 88 12 B., 27. 
= MI-A. i Z PI-A. r, see § 9. 
In the final position 
5 [Annals, B. O, R, I. ] 
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K. 2 MI-A. ~a : matti ( MI-A. mattià Z] PI-A. mritikà ). 
MI-A. and PI-A.- 2 of feminine nouns: s. gs. 
nhà ( PI-A. nad; ) 
MI-A. -iu : 8. gs. java(yk. ( MI-A. jamatiu PI-A. 
jamatrkah) son-in-law. We may take this ex- 
ample also under MI-A. -ia from MI-A. jamatia-. 
= MI-A. and PI-A. final -e: s. gs. Gmmi, tummi 
(Pl-À. asmé, "tusmé: | MI-A. amhe, Mg. asme; 
Pischal § 419, and tumhe, Mg. “tusme, Pischel $ 
422 ), see § 16 (g). | 
In the penultimate position 
K, = = MI-A.-i- ZPI-A. -i- or -7-. 
= MI-A. —a- sporadically, ef. s. gs. pa?ajirà (PI-A, 
and MI-A. pafijara-) a cage. 


| d 


Initially in a cert£in number of cases 
K. i = PI-A.a: ef. iglo (angürakah : late Sk. ingara- 
kah ) a live coal; niddada ( alata-) the forehead. 

In the final positicn K. -i also represents MI-A, -a2: Ssenvi 
( MI-A. sená-vai-). 

In a certain number of cases K. -i-is also the result of -ye $ 
bhijta ( ef. Sk. abhyaksa , abhy-ànjate 3rd pl.) gets wet, bhitiari 
(cf. Sk. abhy-antaram: *abhyantare) inside, within. 


गुट, i in heavy syllable may represent PI-A. 2: s. gs, bhillo 
(Sk: bAitá-) was afraid 

Note: Observations on short Zor u of Konkani, particularly 
in the initial syllable are dependent on the number of syllables 
in the word; whatever be their origin they are always long in 
dissyllablic words, see § 27. 

t 
§ 70. In the initial position. 
K. ? = MI-A. i indissyllablic s, gs. words, see | 
88 27, 69. 


l | For the Marathi forms āmhī, tumhi, Turner suggests derivation from 
MI-A. amhehi, tumhehi, ४36 plural forms, for explaining the long final vowel. 

as opposed to the singula? forms suggested by Bloch in La langue marathe ; 

of. Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies (BSOS.), Vol. VIIT, Part I, p. 209. 


~ 
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= MI-A. i Z PI-A. ior PI-A. j + conso- 
nant group, see § 25. 

= MI-A, 7 / PI-A. r + consonant $roup, 
see § 9. 

= Mi-A, 8 17 heavy syllable PI-A. j+con- 
sonant group, or 7 + consonant 
group, 

In the final position the quantity of —t is indeterminate; some 
dialects record a long vowel while others do not recognize the 
long variety at all Thus the observations in the preceding 
article regarding final -2 hold good for final —i in those dialects 
where 9 final long vowel is tolerated. 

K. 3 = PI-A. a sporadically: s. gs. miri ( marica-) black 
pepper ( see § 64 B. ). This case should really go with K. i, as 
shown by other cognate NI-A. languages, but as already ment- 
ioned in § 27 this ? becomes long in dissyllabic words. 

K. iis also the result of contraction of the MI-A, group i+. 

त | u 

§ 71. In the initial position. 

K. u = MI~A. u Z PI-A. u (only in polysyllabic K. 
words ), see 8 27. | 
= MI-Aw PI-A.r(" '' ) see § 10. 
K. u in heavy syllable = MI-A. 5 PI-A.u or + con- 
sonant group or r + consonant group. 
K, u = MI-A. o Z PI-A. apa-, ava-. ! 
= PI-A. va! | | 
= MI-A, and PI A. i in the word bids ( bind’). 
In the final position. 
K. u = MI-A. o( Ap. -u ), see 8 18 (a). 

Asin Marathi K. u alternates with a in a group of allied 
words: phadko : phuf-td, jhar-ià: jur-tà ( ksar-), where the differ- 
ence in form is due to semantic variation. ) 

For K, u as a result of contraction from MI A. see the follow- 
ing article. 


1 The examples given by M. Bloch in Za langue marathe under this head 


suffice for Konkani also. 
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3 u 
8 72. In the initial position. 
°K. u = MI-A. u Z PI-A. uor r (in dissyllabic K. words 
only ). 
= MI-A.u Z PI-A. u 
Z PI-A. u + consonant group, or r+ 


consonant group. 
= MI-A u in closed syllable. 


In the final position its length is indeterminate, but when the 
stress is on it we have the long vowel as in Vasu: Visu (short- 
ened form of Vasudevc ). 


K. uis also a resalt of contraction of à MI-A, vowel group 
whose first element is either u or o, see § 57 ; the only example 
where the final vowel is pronounced long is ty ( MI-A. tuma, 
tuvam ), and this also serves for the non-initial case. In the case 
of K. dhiiva we have the contraction in the first syllable with the 
characteristic long vcwel. The second element of this MI-A, 
group may ba any vowel. 

N ; 

§ 73. Before discussing the development of this vowel we 
may again lay stress on the fact already mentioned that barring 
the case of dissyllabic words of s. gs, the timbre of e depends upon 
the vowel in the following syllable, and besides, the length of 
these connected phonemes depends on the rhythmic scheme of 
the word ( see § 26 ) 

Initially K. e = MI-A. e Z (a) PI-A. e : éka, beta ( Sk. vetra-, 

Kan. betta ), seta (ksétra-) ate. 
(b) PI-A. ai: tela ( MI-A. tella : 
PI-A. *tatlya , of. tailá-) oii, mevno 
( Sk. maithuna-kah : MI-A. méhu- 
na—o ) brother in law, etc. 


N 


. -In medial and final positions, 


K. eZ PI-A. aya- ( either through —e- or -aya- of MI-A.): 
£, gs. valé, balé (valaya-, *balaya-) ; ullayatà: 
g, gx. nx. wea speaks 
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PÍ-A. a {palatalised either in MI-A. or NI-A. 
stage): s. gs. 0808 (vall;); $ejarti ( śayyā : 
sejja ). 

= MI-A. e Z PI-A. i: khélu, khel-ta ( krid-: MI-A. 
khel-) unless MI-A. khel- in unconnected 

with PI-A. krid-, of, Sk. kel-; keli sport, 
K. e Z PI-A. Aga- in s. gs. nému, x. nx. gx. g. ném-( niyama-). 
In the final position | 
K. e Z PI-A. -aka-, see 8 55, 
As a result of contraction of PI-A. -aka-, -aga-,-aja-, -ata-, 
-ada-, etc., though MI-A. -a(j)a- we have K. e, see § 55. 
We have also K. e through the contraction of a MI-A., group 
of vowels whose first element is either! or e, see § 56. 
0 | 
8 74, The same observations hold good for o as were made 
in the case of e. 
Initially K. o = MI-A. o Z (a) PI-A. o: sola ( sodasá ). 
(b) PI-A. au: moti ( mauktika-) a 
pearl; tomda (*taunda-: tunda- ) mouth. 
(c) PI-À. apa : x. gx. ola, s. gs. vata 
( atapa-> *Gpata-> *apata-> *avata-). 
(d) 1-8, ava $ 8, gs. nomi ( navami ) 
the ninth day of alunar fortnight. _ 
K. o = MI-A, uva < PIA, upa in g. x. olkhata ( wpa-laks-). 
Non-initially K. o ZPI-A. —va-in s. gs. sonnüru, x. gx. nx. g. 
$onür ( suvarna-karah ). 
Initially o alternates with va: s. gs. vallé, x. ole (Grdrd-: 
. MI-A. alla-); s. gs. vata, vota, x, gx. ota. We have probably the 
labialisation first before the disappearance of the initial consonant. 
Both Father Maffei and other scholars agree that in the x. words 
beginning with e or oan initial y or v respectively is heard in 
pronunciation. | 
K. o = MI-A and PI-A, a: s. gs. coñeci ( caficu-: प, cóc. 
Guj. cic, Panj. cunj, cf. Jain, § 28) ५. The final i in s. gs. 
seems to be due to the feminine gender. | 





या ne NE NECN NES 
1 Already in Sk. we have caficu-: cuyicu- and in iexicon forms we find 
cucundari, chucchz;ndara- a musk-rat. 
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As a result of contraction of MI-A. vowels in contact, the 
first of which is either z or o, we also find K, o, see 8 57. 


[n the Christian anc Northern Konkani dialects, o represents 
besides ( as à or A, see ६8 32-47) MI-A.a ( derived from PI-A. 
aor? ). 

8 75. Botheandoin Konkani, as we have seen in § 28, show 
difference in timbre in dissyllabic words through their relation- 
ship either with PI-A. e and o, or with aya and ava respec- 
tively. 

HISTORY OF THE CONSONANTS, 

8 76. For the general evolution of NI-A. consonants through 
PI~A. and MI-A. reference may be made to Bloch’s La langue 
marathe, 88 14 ff.! These principles have been wonderfully cla- 
rified by Prof. Turner in his Gujarat: Phonology,” 

These principles may be briefly summarised here. The general 
evolution of PI-A. MI-A. Ap. NI-A. in general and K. in parti- 
cular has arisen through progressive enfeeblement in the articul- 
ation of these stops resulting in (i) the loss of final stops, (ii) 
assimilation in consorant groups and (iii) sonorisation and 
finally loss of intervocalic single stops.? These three roughly 
indicate the probable historic growth; thus Pali which repre- 
sents one of the earliest stages of MI-A. has consistenly lost 
the final consonants, and in general reduced the consonant groups 
through assimilation to double consonants with a few exceptions 
which it shares with some dialects of Asokan inscriptions But 
sonorisation or loss of intervocalie stops has not as yet taken 
place, barring a few exceptions. But in the subsequent history 
of MI-A. we find sonorisation in certain dialects with complete 
loss in some others. 

These threefold developments may be treated in four different 
categories as follows: 

(a) Final consonants of PI-A. 71ost in MI-A,7 lost in NI-A 

(b) Initial consonants of PI-A. 7 remained in MI-A. 7 re- 
mained in Ap. 7 remain in NI-A. 

— 1 See L'indo-uryen, pp. 50-94 for a general discussion of I-A. con- 


Sonantism. 
2 JRAS. 1921, pp. 505-588, §§ 34-38, 
3 The cerebrals are an exception to this rule. 


ज्यो 
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(c) Intervacalic stops of PI-A. :— 
(1) surd in PI A. > sonant in MI-A.> probably spirant 
in Ap. ( current as a spoken dialect ) >zero in K. and NI-A. 
(2) surd aspirate in PI-A.7 sonant aspirate in MI-A or 
—h- in MI-A according to the dialect or language concerned -॥- 
in Ap. and NI~A. by loss of occlusion. 

(d) Consonant groups of PI-A.>double consonants in MI-A. 
through the general principle of assimilation > (1) single con- 
sonant with compensatory lengthening or (2) double consonant in 
NI-A, 

It should be understood at the very outset that these princi- 


" ples do not act in any given language without exceptions or with 


the precision of scientific laws in a given period. They only ex- 
press the laws under favourable conditions. Thus in Saurasen! 
and Maàgadhl the dentals seem to have remained after sonorisa- 
tion long after other consonants had disappeared in the intervo- 
calic position. Closely allied with the dentals, but with greater 
force, the cerebrals retained their position after sonorisation 
from MI-A. to the NI-A. stage. Thus these laws summarise 
the tendency in a given language which will ultimately reduce 
the language to a norm which closely agrees with the form hypo- 
thetically arrived at by a rigorous application of these laws. 
Under the above limitations and provisions, we can now give 

a table showing the character of Konkani Consonantism, - 

Initial or resulting PI-A. intervocalic 

from MI-A. con- consonants 

sonant groups or 

double consonants 


unaspir, aspir. unaspir. aspir. 
Gutturals k g kh gh | Zero h 
Palatals ! c j ३2 | jh ` zero 
Cerebrala ¢ d th dh d (4) dh 
Dentals t ad th di Zero h 
Labials 9 b ph bh E oh 


1 These palatals include the dento-alveolar as well as the palato-alveo- 
lar affricates, the former of which have been indicated everywhere by the 
symbols टे and}, gf and jh. f 

? This s 3MI-A. ch, has become identical with s SPI-A. & $ or s, 


> 
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So far we have treatad only the class consonants or occlusives. 
The liquids, semivowels, sifflants and the nasals will be treated 
in their groper places, 

8 77. Initial single consonants in general have come down 
unchanged with afew 2xcepions. Thus initial n-of PI-A. has 
become n- in MI-A. ani - again in NI-A.;! initial y- has be- 
come j- in most of the MI-A. dialects. Apart from these chara- 
cteristic changes of MI-A. with regard to initial consonants, there 
is yel another change having a wider fizld, that of initial aspi- 
ration. There are a number of words in MI-A. and NI-A, where 
an aspirate (initial or non-initial ) corresponds to an original 
PI-A. unaspirated sound. 

Thus under this aspiration we have two cases: initial aspi- 
ration and non-initial sspiration.? But in the case of Konkani 
the state of affairs is much simpler. Aspirates are not in general 
‘ tolerated except in the :nitial position although the orthography 
used by Mgr. Dalgado or the Nové Goy does not take into con: 
sideration the actual pronunciation. This being the case, we 
are left only with initiel aspiration. 

INITIAL ASPIRATION OF OCCLUSIVES. 

§ 78. We have two cases of this initial aspiration: (a) this 
aspiration has already taken place in MI-A. and (b) it has not 
yet taken place in MI-A. but has done so in Konkani. 

(a) s gs. khas-tà, kas-fa ( krg- and MI-A. khasai ) tils; khas- 
khas-ta ( kas-, MI~A. ‘hasiam n. a kind of disease ) ; * khopporu, 
kopporu, ( kürpara : MI-A. koppara without aspiration, and 
this should be classed with (b) below ) the elbow; khei-tà ( krid 
MI-A, khélat, khellai) plays ; jháda ( jaia , cf. jata : MI-A. jhüda, 
and Sk. lex. jhdta * arbour); phüttóru ( prastará- MI-A. patthara-, 
Ap. * phaitaru ) a stone, pharsü-phültóru (Sk. para$u-: MI-A. 
pharasu ) a touch-stone 


Agent ei Ma A i.——.———————Á'Éw————ÁPJJÓ—sm—— ——  Ó 





whether initial n- became 7-, although so shown in most of the Prakrits,' 
and La langue marathe, § 132 (indicated by Prof. Turner himself in his 
foot-note 1 ). 

2 For Marathi see Bloch, La langue marathe, § 84 ff.; for Gujarati, 
Turner, Guj. Phonology, § 10; for Panjabi, Jain, § 123 ff, p. 91 f£.. For the 
whole I-A. field, see L’indo-aryen, pp. 59-62. 

3 Of, MI-A. khasa-phasemüna- falling, khasa-phasi- afflicted. 

! Seo my Initial jh- ia Indo-Aryan, § 13, Calcutta Oriental Journal, IT, 
p. 104. 

To be continued ) 


THE DATE OF THE VISNU PURANA s 
BY 
Dr. RAJENDRA CHANDRA HAZRA, M. A., Ph. D. 


The Visnu Purdna' is one of the most important of the extant 
Puranas. It belongs to the Paficaratras and ‘is the best repre- 
sentative of the whole class of sectarian Puranas, since it is 
purely Vaisnava in its teaching from beginning to end and yet 
retains with considerable faithfulness the character of the old 
unseetarian Purinas’. In spite of its distinct character, it con- 
tains, like the other Puranas, several chapters on Smrti-matter, 
viz., 11, 6 (on hells), III, 8-16 (on the duties of the castes and 
the A$ramas, on customs in general, on impurity due to births 
and deaths, and on funeral sacrifices ), and VI, 1-2 ( on Yuga- 
dharma and Karma-vipáka ) and 5 ( on hells). 

The problem of the date of this Purina is a very difficult one, 
and scholars hold different opinions about it, F. E. Pargiter says: 
“Tt isa late Purdna composed asa single whole upon a consis- 
tent plan, and nota collection of materials of various times, 
as we find in the Vayu, Brahma and Matsya. From its account 
of Buddhism and Jainism it appears to have been composed after 
Brahmanism had recovered its supermacy, so that it cannot be 
earlier than about the fifth century A. D. and it is Brahmanical’” ; 
J. N. Farquhar opines, “The Harivamsa clearly cannot be dated 
later than A. D. 400, and the Visnu Purtina is so like itin most 
of its features that itis probable that it belongs to the same 
general date "5; M. Winternitz says, " Pargiter may be right in 
thinking that it cannot be earlier than the fifth century A. D. 
However, I do not think that itis much later'^: and C, V. 
Vaidya tries to prove that the Visnu Purana is not earlier than 
the ninth century A. D. on the hypothetical assumption that the 


1 This Purana, which has preserved a very good text, does not differ 
remarkably in the different editions, 

2 Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 80. 

3 Farquhar, Outline of the Religicus Literature of India, p. 143. 

^ "Winternitz, History af Indian Literature, Vol. T, p. 545, footnote 2. 
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Kailakila or Kainki'a Yavanas, mentioned in Visnw Purina IV, 
24,16, reigned in Andhra between 575 and 900 A. D. and were 
at the height of their power about 782 A. D.! All these views, 
except that of Winiernitz, are not beyond objection. It is nece- 
ssary, therefore to determine afresh the date of the Visnu Purana, 
which has been referred to by Alberuni and drawn upon by the 
Nibandha-writers end the religious teachers like Rāmānuja 
from the eleventh ceatury A. D. 


I have shown ir one of my articles that the extant Kurma 
Purdna has come down to us through two main stages; that in 
its earlier form it was a Páficaratra document composed between 
550 and 650 A. D. buf was later recast by the Pasupatas between 
700 and 800 A. D. ; and that the theology of those chapters which 
have been retained -in it, has considerable Sakta element like that 
of the Ahirbudhnya Samhità?^ Now a comparison, so far as theo- 
logy is concerned, between the Visnu and the Visnuite Kiurma 
Purana, shows that the former is older than the latter. In the 
Visnu P., Lakgmi plays no part in creation as Visnu’s Sakti. 
Even, except in only one place ( viz., I, 8, 2? — avistambho gadā- 
panih saktir laksmi- dvijottama ), there is no second mention of 
Laksmi as Visnu's Sakti. The portion ( viz., verses 15-32 ) of 
Visnu P.,1,8, in which this mention occurs and in which the 
inseparable connection of Visnu and Laksm! has heen put forth, 
seems to have been interpolated later on account of the fact that 
the Padma P. (Srsti Khanda), which has borrowed Visnu P.I, 8 
along with others? does not contain it. The Visnu P. itself 
also seems to prove she spurious character of these verses. In 
Visnu P. I, 8, 14 Maitreya asks, “ It is heard that Srl came out 
of the ocean of milk during the churning. Then, how do you 
say that she was born of Khyati by Bhrgu?’’ To this PariSara’s 
reply comes in a much later passage in Visnu P. I, 9,1, “Hear, Oh 
Maitreya, what you have asked me about. This (story) about 
Sri 1 heard from Marici.” He then narrates the story. The 
nature of the above mentioned answer shows that it should follow 





ae पते कक 4 = ` -—— — 


! C. V. Vaidya, History of Mediaeval India, 1, Poona, 1921, pp. 3501, ; and 
JBBRAS, 1925, pp. 155f 

2? See Indian Historical Quarterly, XI, 1935, pp. 2681. 

3 The chapters borrowed by the Padma P. (Srsti Kbagda) from the 
Vegnu P. will be enumerated in my article on the former. 
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the query immediately and should have nothing intervening, 
Therefore the irrelevant verses, which separate the answer from 
the query, cannot but be spurious. Now, if the Visnuite Kurma 
Purina was composed between 550 and 650 A. D., then the Visnu 
P. cannot be dated later than the beginning of the seventh 
century A. D. . 

Let the Phügavata and the Visnu P. be now compared. As 
regards contents the Bhagavata is ' closely connected with the 
Visnu P. with which it often agrees literally, and it is undoubted- 
ly dependent upon the latter’.! By comparing the genealogies in 
both the Puranas, F. E. Pargiter has come to the conclusion 
tnat ‘the Bhaügavata has used the Visnu in its composition.” Many 
myths and legends which are found in concise and older forms 
in the Visnu P., appear in the Bh@gavata in a much enlarged 
and elaborate version. For example, the stories of Dhruva, Vena, 
Prthu, Pralháda, Jada Bharata and others, occurring in both 
the Puranas, may be compared. The Bhagavata (Book X) ‘ con- 
tains the biography of Krsna which is here given in much 
greater detail than in the Visnu P. and in the Harivamsa. In 
particular the Jove scenes with the cowherdesses ( 20018 ) occupy 
a much larger space.’ In the Vista P. a hair of Visnu is in- 
carnated as Krsna, i.e. Krsna is an incarnation of an exceed- 
ingly small portion of Visnu, but in the Bhagavata he is called 
simply an ‘am$avatara’ (cf. Bhüg. X, 2, 9 and 16) In the 
Bhagavata there are stories which are not found in the Visnu 
P. The story of Kapila ( Bhdg. III, 24-383 ) may be cited as an 
example. From all this it apperas that the Vispw P. is older 
than the Bhagavata. If the latter Purana is assigned to the 
sixth cantury A. D.’, the date of the former should be placed 
earlier. 


- पण —— 


1 Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, I, p. 555, 
2 Purgiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 80. 
» Winternitz, op. cit., p. 557. 
s evam samstūyamānas tu bhagavān paramesvarah | 
ujjaharatmanah keSau sita-krsnau mahāmune ॥ 
uvüca ca surān etau mat-keSau vasudhā-tale ! 
avatirya bhuvo bhara-klesa-hanim karigyatal n 
Viggu P., V, 1, 59-60. 
5 Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XIV, 1932- 
83, pp. 182f.; and Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. VIIL, pp. 1071, 
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Yn Visnu P. IL; 9, 16 the Naksatras are mentioned as begin” 
ning with the Krttika (krttikadisu rksesu). The evidence of 
Varahamihira ( about 550 A. D. ) that the old order of Naksatras 
from Krttika to Bharati was changed for that from A$vini to 
Revati in his time, shcws that the old order could hold ground 
to atime not posterior to the end of the fifth century A. D. 
Therefore the Visnu P. which speaks of the old order, should 
be dated not later than the end of that century. 

We shall now compare the Visnu P. with the Harivamsa to 
see if the date of the former can be pushed further up. In the 
Harivamésa the biograpŁy of Krsna is given at greater length 
and in greater detail and Krsna is called an 'am&&vatüra"! in 
the sense that Visnu divided himself into Krsna and Samkarsana 
for the good of the word. “nthe Visnu P. the Hallisa sport 
has got various erotic touches but ‘inthe Aarivamsa the whole 
story of his youth is told at greater length and the Hallisa is 
treated as involving sexual intercourse. The stories have 
been developed and expanded in the Harivaméa. The story of 
_Jarasandha and that of the carrying away of the P&rijàta tree 
by Krsna may be cited as examples. Besides these, there are 
many new additions found in the Harivaméa. For example, 
there are the Aryá-sta-a ( Hartvamsa 11,3) and the Punyaka- 
vrata observed by Satyabhama ( Harivaméa Il, 67-81 ). From all 
these we can safely comclude that the Visnu P. is of earlier ori- 
gin than the Zarivam$c. If tke lower limit of the date of the Hari- 
vamsa, which is named and qioted by Gaudapads in his Uttara- 
gitarbhasya * and cannct possibly, therefore, be later than sixth 
century A. D., be placed about 400 A. D. ° then the Visnu P. must 


1 Harivamésa II, 49, 32—ai$avatarane krtsnath.jane visnor vicestiam, 
2 Ibid. IT, 14, 46— l 
ubhaveka~serirau 870 jagadarthe dvidhakrtau | 
àham và $á$vatah Xrsnas tvarh và Sesah purütanah |) 
3 Farquhar; Outline of ihe Rel:gious Literature of India, p. 144. 
4 Uttaragita with the commentary of Gaudapada, published by the Vani 
Vilàsa Press, Srirahgarh, p. 68— | 
tad uktarh hkariva ise~ 
asatkirtana-küntürz-parivartana-pürhéubhih | 
vicam hari-kathalipa-gangayaiva punimahe |] 
Also see fol. 10a of Ms P166A/1* ( valuation number) in the Dacca Univer- 
sity Mss Library. l 
5, Farquhar, Outline, p. 143; V/internitz, History of Indian Literature, 
I, p. 464, footnote 2. : 
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be dated not later than the middle of the -fourth century A.D. 
Thus we get the lower limit of the date of the Visnu P. 

The mention of the zodiacal signs (Rasis) at various? places 
in the Visnu P.' shows that at the time of composition of the 
Purina these signs became quite familiar and were widely used. 
The familiarity of the ancient people with the Tithis, Naksatras 
and planets but the total absence of the term rast from all early 
literature down to the time of the Ydjfiavalkya-smrti, tends to 
show that the Indians were not familiar with the Rà$is earlier 
than the second century A. D. The mention of the word hora in 
Visnu P. IV, 12, 13 is also significant. Though the occurrence 
of the term hora in two verses quoted by Varahamihira from 
Garga?, shows that it came to be used by the Indians much 
earlier than the sixth century A. D., there is nothing to prove 
that it was used by them earlier than the end of the first century 
A. D. Hence it can be held, and.not quite unreasonably, that 
the Visnu P., which is familiar with the Rasis and the Hora, 
was written not earlier than the end of tha first century A. D. 

Thus, the date of composition of the Visnu P. falls between 
the end of the first and the middle of the fcurth century A. D., 
i. e. between 100 and 350 A. D. The nature of the Smrti-contents 
of the Visnu P. as compared with those of the Markandeya, tends 
to show that the former is later than the latter. So, it is highly 
probable that the Visnu P. was written in the last quarter of the 
third or the first quarter of the fourth century A. D. : 

The view of F. E. Pargiter that the Visnu P. ' cannot be ear- 
lier than about the 5th century A. D. ' is based on Visnu P. III, 
17 and 18 describing the story of the Mayaimoha. It will he 
seen below that these chapters were most probably interpolated 
at à later date. 

The summary of contents of Visnu P. OI, 17 and 18 is as 
follows : . 

Maitreya asks ParaSara to explain the word «agna used by 
the latter in connection with those who are to be shunned in a 
Sraddha ceremony. Accordingly Parāśara begins a story which, 


1 Viz, Visnu P. II, 8, 28 and 30; 11,8,41-42; II, 8. 62-63; IT, 8, 70; 
II, 12, 19 ; III, 14, 5; and IV, 24, 30. 
2 Brhat-samhita, pp. 7 and 9. 
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he says, was narrated to Bhisma by Par&Sare’s grandfather 
Vasistha. This story says that in ancient times the gods, being 
defeatede by the Asurss in a war which was continued for a 
divine year, went to the northern side of the ocean of milk and 
eulogised Visnu who, consequently, produced Mayamoha from 
his own body and gave him to the gods. This Mayamoha, with 
his body stripped ofall garments, his head shaved, and a 
peacock feather in han}, went to the banks of the Narmada 
where the Asuras were living, preached to them the religion of 
‘the naked’ (i.e. Jainism ) and turned them Arhatas. Next, 
the Mayamoha put on rad clothes, painted his eyes with colly-: 
rium and preached Ahimsa (i.e. Buddhism ) to the remaining 
Asuras. Asa result of this preaching the Asuras soon gave up 
the Vedic religion and zot weekened. Consequently, they were 
attacked by the gods, dafeated and masscred. 


The above story of delusion, in which Visnu creates the 
Mayamoha from his own body with a view to delude the demons, 
is certainly later than that found in Marsya P. 24, 43-49, Thig 
latter Purana says that once the sons of Raji became very power- 
ful by virtue of their penance, took possession of the heavenly 
kingdom of Indra, and deprived him of his share in the sacri- 
fices. Consequently, Indra sought the help of Brhaspati, who 
first increased the powar of the'god through various mystic rites 
and then deluded the sons of Raji by preaching to them the 
non-Vedie religion of the Jina.’ The sons of Raji thus got out 
of the pale of the Vedic religion and were killed by Indra. In 
this story it is Brhaspasi who preaches the religion of the Jina. 
That this connection of Brhaspati with delusion through the 
Jina-dharms was well known in ancient India is shown by the 
Devi-bhügavata ( IV, 13 ) in which Brhaspati appears in the guise 
of Sukra during the latter's absence and deludes the Asuras by 
preaching the ‘Jaina~dharma’. In .the Harivamsa also, Brha- 
spati is said to have ` deluded’ the sons of Raji by writing 
some heretical works fcr them (see Hartvamsa I, 28, 29£). Now, 

the date of Maísya 2¢, in which the above mentioned story 


OPPO OPI dm ad — 





07 gatvatha mchayamasa raji-putran brh&spatih : 
jina-dharmaah samüsthüya veda-bahyam sa vedavit t 
Matsya P. 24, 47. 
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of Brhaspati occurs, is to be | placed either in the last quarter 
of the third or the first quarter of the fourth century A. D.! 
Therefore the story of the Mayamoha in the Visnu Pig to be 
dated later than the middle of the fourth century A.D. It is 
probable that the story did not originate earlier than 550 A. D.? 


That the story of the Mayamoha is spurious seems further 
to be shown by the fact that though the Visnu P. knows many 
incarnations of Visnu including the Kalki, it is remarkably silent 
about the Buddha incarnation. So it seems that the Buddha did 
not come to be regarded as in incarnation of Visnu at the time of 
composition of the Visnu P. 


The story of the Mayàmoha is also found in à much elaborate 
form in the Padma P. (Srsti Khanda), chapter 13. The story 
here is clearly an amalgamation of those in the Matsya P. 
( 24, 48-49 ) and the Devi-bhigavata (IV, 13) on the one hand and 
that in-the Visnu P.( III, 17-18) on the other. The date of the 
Padma P. ( Srsti Khanda ) being not earlier than about 650 A. 0.४, 
this story does not affect the above date of Visnu P. III, 17-18. 

In Padma P. (Bhümi Khanda) 36-39 also, Visnu is said to 
have deluded Vena by preaching the ‘Jaina dharma’. As this 
Khanda cannot be placed earlier than 900 A, D. the story in it 
can be ignored. 


As to the Smrti-chapters of the: Visnu P., there is nothing to 
show that they were added later. Hence it should be admitted 
that they come from the same general date as that of the Visnu F. 
itself. They -have been profusely drawn upon by the com- 
mentators and Nibandha-writers like JImufavahana, Aparàrka, 
Vijfidnesvara, Aniruddhabhatta,  Ballàlasena, Devanabhatta, 
Kullikabhatts, and others (see Appendix ). 





t See my article in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute,:W ol. X VII, 1935-36, pp. 1f. 


2 Tbid., pp. 17-18. 


3 My article on tho date of the Padma P. will shortly be published in 
the Indian Culture, Calcutta. 
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APPENDIX 


Verses quoted from the ' Visnu Purana’ in 


1. Kalaviveka Visnu P. 
of 

Jimutavaàhana, ` 

p. 14 = II, 8, 64-65 

p 17 = 11, 8, 28-30 

p 20 = ITI, 14. 16 

pp. 389-390= II, 8, 72-73 
Many of the | 


quoted lines are 
missing in our 
editior of the 
Visnu P. 


2. Apararka’s 
commentary 
on Yajfavalkya, 

= JII, 6, 28-29 


p. 6 


p. 90 
p. 79 
p. 126 
p. 151 


p. 172 
p. 178 


p. 174. 


p. 227 


pp. 20-21 = IIT, 8. 


11° 
The other quo- 
ted passage is 
not found. 
IIT, 11, 98 
TIT, 10, 13-15? 
III, 11, 21 
III, 11, 88-95 
The lest three 
lines of the quo- 
ted passage are 
not found. 
111, 18, 97-102 
III, 12, 2 
IIT, 12, 38-39 
III, 12, 22: 


pp. 420-421 = IIT, 14, 26 to 


p. 425 


the end 


. = IM, 14, 12-13 and 


15 


Visnu P. 
pp. 433-434= ITT, 13, 30-38 
| (except 34° and 
35* ) 
IIT, 15, 28°-34 
1H, 15,10 | 
— III, 13, 5-6 


p. 902 
. 914 
p. 915 


p. 930 — III, 13, 29 


» p. 892 — [IL 11,98 


986 
1022, 
1025 
. 1026 (twice) = VI, 7, 45 and 
89 


Dp pg 


3. Haāralatā 
of 
Aniruddhabhatta, 
p. 156 = JIT, 13, 10 
p. 159 = IIT, 13, 16 and 
|». 11-12* 
4. JDamnasagara 
of 
Ballalasena, 
fol. 21* = 111, 12, 20 
9. Kullükabhatta's 
commentary, 
on Manu II, 32 — III, 10, 9 
IT, 94, — IV, 10, 10 
III, 105 —IIL 11,105 | 
III, 280 = II, 8, 57 
3 » ४,151 —IIT, 11, 8° 
6. Smrti-candrika 


99 3? 


११ 33 


3१ 33 


of 
Devanabhatta, 
lp. 28 = VI, 2; 15 
p 92 = [II, 10; 8* 
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| Visnu P. Visnu P, 
p. 157 — = IIT, 14, 12 7. Sribhüsya a 
p.193 = IIT, 10, 23-24 Fi Eni COM 
१01 = b..93 
à 914 = = yi | p T2, lines 14-18 ८ VI, 6, 12 
IL 242 SILI 15-16 | P 14 lines 16-09 VI, 7, 53 
p. 255 — = II, 11, 19 1, 1.38 
p. 300  - III, 12, 20 &e ie 


pp. 333-334: JTI, 11, 24-25 

p. 366 (£wice)— ITI, 11, 101 
The other quo- 
tation is not 


Many quotations, which 
have been traced by the 
editor of the Bhasya, 

8. Krtydcara 


traceable. of 


p.367 = II, 11,98 - Sudatta 
pp. 910-511- III, 11, 26-28? Upadayaya, 
p. 525 == JH, 11, 91-35. |. fol 1९ (twice) =IIT, 11,5 .. 
p. 528 = JIT, 11, 38°-394 , 4 — III, 11, 14^ E 
pp. 582-583 =III, 11, 49-54 » 5* = ITI, 11, 15-16 
p. 588 = III, 11, 56 » 15° -= II, 11, 21 
p.594  -—IILi1 105 | , 18° = IIT, 12,20 ` 
p. 596 = IIT, 11, 69 , 28 = II, 12, 24° 
p. 608 = III, 11, 84-85 » 29° | = IIL12,98 © 
pp. 611-612 — III, 11, 88-95 " 45" = IIT, 11, 26 
p. 613 . = III, I1, 74 and | » 49 = HL 11,27 
a+ 89४७ » 54" = III, 11, 31-35 
p.630 = DI, 11, 109 a ee 
IV. pp. 8-9 = III, 13, 30-28" pe b eo eor. 
| N » 64 = IIT, 11, 102 
p. 22 — 111, 14, 15 - b TRE a 
285. np isan: © SILAR 
E e „ 67? = IO, 11, 64. 
FM मर » Uo = IL 11,77 
pp. 35-36 = IIT, 14, 7-9 and | —— mi*ttuicg)— III, 11, 78* and 
Eas | 86? 
p. 317 (twice)=TIT,15, 24 mp = III, 11, 80*. 
The other quo- हा ; 
tati हि 9. Priyascitta-vivekd 
ation is not of | | 
found, Sülap&ni, 
p.348 = III, 15, 32-34 p 7 = VL5,26 
p. 433 = II1, 10,4 p 3L = II, 6, 35, 37 and 41 
p.434 = III, 10, 5^ p. 32 = 11, 6, 34 
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l Visnu P. ! | Tignu P. 
p.285 = III, 11, 115-117 The verse ' Jhana- 
pp. 367-8 — III, 11, 115-116 6 ete. 
à 39 = TIT, 18, 99-42 RE अट ही वेच 
474 TII 17 Dp. 276 = III, 12, 20 
s Bene p.284 = III, 11, 7 
10. . Madana-pàrijà-a p.335 = III, 11, 56 
| खि p.333 = III, 11, 84-85 
Madanapale, The verse ‘jatha- 
9. p, 48 = IIT, 11,9 rain ete.’ :s not 
p44: = III, 11, 12? and 14^ | ` found: 
p.45- = III, 11, 13 9 343 = III, 11, 105 
pp. 67-68 = IV, 7, 40 p.344 = III, 11, 118 
One verse is not The prose portion 
: found is not fourd, 
pp. 117-118 — T11, 12, 52-23 p.949 = II, 11, 1123 
l : The line ‘jiveti etc.’-| p.420 = III, 11, 98 
v. | is not found p.478 = IIT, 13, 38-38? 
p.121 = III, 12, 14° p.515 = III, 14, 30-32 
p. 212 = III, 11, 22-23 p.538 = III, 14, 12 
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` Brhat-Samhita.—Edited by Kern. Biblitheca India, Calcutta, 
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Dünasagara of Ballaélasena.—India Office Mss No. 1704-5. . 
Devi-bhágavata.— /angavàsi edition, Calcutta, 1832 8. 3. 
Haüralatà of Aniruidhabhatta.—Hdited by Kamalakrsna Smrti- 

_ tirthe, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta, 1909. 

Harivaméa.—Vahgavisi edition, Calcutta, 1312 B. 8, 
Kalaviveka of Jimittavaiheana.—Edited by Pramataanatha 

Tarkabhisana, Bibl. Ind., Caleutta, 1905. 
Kriyücüra of Sridetta Up&dhy&ya.—Ms No. M42/39 (valua- 

tion rumcer ), Dacca University Mss, Lib-ary 


. Madana-parijata cf ks — Bibliotheca India, Calcutta, 


1893 
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Manu-smrti with the commentary of Kullükabhatta.--Vanga- 
visi edition, Calcutta, 1320 B. 8 

Matsya Purüna,— Vangavàsl edition, Calcutta, 1316 B. 8 

Padma Purüna.—Ánandàasrama Sanskrit Series edition, Poona, 
1893. 

Prtyascitta-viveka of Silapanii—Ed ited by Jivananda Vidyà- 

Sagara, Calcutta, 1863. 

_Smrti-candrika of Devanabhatta.—Edited by L Srinivasa 

 eürya,and published by the Govt. of Mysore, 

1914-21 

` Sribhdsya of R&m&nüja.—Edited by Vasudeva Sàstrl Abhyan- 

2 kara, Bombay, 1914 

^A Uitaragitü with the Bhasya of Gaudapada.—Published by the 
Vani Vilása Press, Srirangam, 1926 

Visnu Purdna.—Vangavasi edition, Calcutta, 1331 B, 8. 

Yàjfüavalkya-smrii with the commetary of Aparirka,—-Ananda- 

srama Sanskrit Series edition, Poona, 1903 and 

1904 


THE PANCASKANDHAKA BY VASUBANDHU AND 
ITS COMMENTARY BY STHIRAMATI. * 
BY 
V. V, GOKHALE, 


A large majority of the works, attributed to Vasubandau,! the 
celebrated author of the Abhidharmakosa, consists of comment- 
aries on Canonical terts. The Paficaskandhaka,? however, is one 
ofthe shorter original treatises written by him, with a view, as 
Sthiramati interprets it, “ to provide the busy householders, who 
have neither the leisure, nor the patience to apply themselves 
‘to his ('acüryasya! ) voluminous works, like the Yogicara- 
bhimisastra and its commentaries, with a philosophical haadbook, 
that would develop their powers of concentration and would 


re ——————B———— P'[Pv[/JJQ————————————————————— HUVIHÁMáM——— 


* The present article was written during my tenure as a Springer Re- 
search Scholar of the University of Bombay. 

1 B. Nanjo: A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka (Oxford 1888 *, with Japanese Alphabetical Index of Nanjo's 
Catalogue with Supplemants and Corrections ( ed. by D. Tokiwe and U. 
Ogiwara, Tokyo 1930), mentions altogether 36 works, ascribed to Vasubandhu 
(Catalogue, p. 971), from which No, 1188: Satasdstra, whick, in the 
Index, p. 108 is ascribec to Deva only, is to be dropped. The Hibogirin, 
Fascicule Annexe, containing Tables du Taisho Issaikyo ( Tokyo 1934 ) omits 
from its own list of Vasubandhu's works ( p. 147) Nanjo’s No. 1252 Tarka- 
éastra, ( On the authorship of the Satagastra and the Tarkasastre, see G. 
Tucchi: Studi Mahayaniszi, pp. 522 ff, ( Rivista degli Studi Orientali Vol. X, 
Boma 1925 ) ; Buddhist Lcgic before Dihnaga ( JRAS. 1929, pp. 451 £. ) ; Pre- 
Dinnàga Buddhist Texts od Logic fro» Chinese ( Baroda 1929, pp. xiv, ix-x ) 
On the other hand two new works ( Taisho Tripitaka ( = TTP) Nos. 1361 
and 1512), which are rot recorded in Nanjo's Catalogue, are added 
in t^e list, given by Hobozirin, thus making up again a total of & works, 
ascribed to Vasubandhu. For other works, ascribed to Vasubandhu, see Bu- 
ston: History of Buddhism ( translated by Obermiller, Heidelberg, 1931-32 ) 
Vol. I p. 56, II p. 146 ff. ard the excellent source book, containing Introduce- . 
tion, Index etc. to L'abh. dharmako$a, traduit et annotó par Loris de la 
Vallée Poussin ( Paris 1931 ) Pp. xxiv, 130 etc 

2 The following literaiure is to be noted in this connection: (1) Vasu- 
bandhu's Paficuskandhaprakarana ( in Chinese ) TTP XXXI, No. 164 ( Nanjo 
No. 1176): (2) Sthiramati’s(?)}) Paüaskandhapranavaibhaüsya (?) (in 
Chinese ), TTP XXXI, No. 1018 ( Nanjo No. 1175; Paücaskandhazaipulya- 
Sastra). The question-mnarks after the author's name and the title of 
the book, which are accepted by the Hoóbogirin, are mine. For tiese two 

( To be continued ) 
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prepare them for answering confidently all questions on the 
principles of Buddhist philosophy (‘ dharmalaksana ! ). Liter- 
ary traditions in India, China and Tibet are unanimous dn attri- 
buting the authorship of this treatise to Vasubandhu, so that 
the reference made in the above passage of Sthiramati to the Yogá- 
cérabhimisastra and its commentaries, which are usually ascri- 
bed either to Maitreya or Asanga, must be understood rather as 
throwing light upon the authoship of those works, than calling 
in question the recognised authorship of the Paficaskandhaka, 

especially because Sthiramati has made it sufficiently clear in 


Chinese texts I have used the Taisho edition (TTP), now available at the 
Bombay University Library, besides the Shanghai edition of the Chinese 
Tripitaka, available at the Visvabharati Library, Santiniketan, (3) Vasu- 
bandhu's Paficaskandhaprakarana (in Tibetan , Bstan-hgyur, Mdo LVIII 
3 (See Catalogue du Fonds Tibetain de la Bibliothéque Nationale par Cordier, 
Paris 1915. A copy of the text was supplied to me from the Narthang 
edition by the Visvabharati Library. This was collated with the text of the 
same edition, available at the Adyar Library and with a photographie copy 
of the text from the Peking edition available at the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris); (4) Sthiramati's Pancaskandhavaibhasya ( Tibetan), Bstan-hgyur, 
Mdo LIX, 1 (I have prepared a copy of this from the Narthang edition ( fol. 
12 - 605 ) of the Visvabharati Library and collated it with that of the Adyar 
Library, Madras); (5) Guyaprabha’s Paficaskandhavivarana ( Tibetan) 
ibid Mdo LIX, 2 Narthang ed, fol. 60° ~ 934) and (6) Prihvibandhu's Pafica- 
skandhabhasya ( Narthang ed fol, 93a-22]a). ( For the last two works the 
Visvabharati and the Adyar xylographs have been consulted ). Besides these 
Candrakirti is known to have written a Paficsakandhaprakarana ( Cordier's 
Catalogue III, Mdo XXXIV, 3, referred to by L. de la V. Poussin in his edition 
of the Madhyamakavrtti, Appendix V, p. 627 (Bibliothece Buddhioa IV, 1913 ). 
Mahavyutpatti 7475 (ed. Sakaki) records the name of a Paficaskandha- 
prakatana. 

1 See Sthiramati's P.-vaibhasya ( No. 4 from the list in the above note ) 
fol. 1b - 32, Tucci, while emphasising the fact, that the Yog&cürabhümisastra 
cannot be attricuted to Maitreya, asserts that it is the work of Asanga ( Bud- 
dhist Logic before Dinn&ga, JRAS 1929, p. 454.) It is, therefore, to ba noted, 
that in this passage Sthiramati attributes obviously both the text and its com- 
mentaries to Vasubandhu, the author of the Paficaskandhaka. Prthvibandhu in 
his P.-bhàsya ( No. 6 in the above note ) also speaks of thé Abhidharmakoga 
and the Yogacarabhimi in the same breath, probably implying the common 
authorship of these two works ( fol. 93b ). Mention may be made here of the 
controversy regarding the authenticity of Maitreya as an author: see S, 
Yamaguchi: Madby&ntavibhügatix& de Sthiramati ( Nagoya, 1931), Intro- 
duction X-XVII, where he summarises and controverts the main arguments 
in favour of Maitreya’s being regarded as a historical figure; Obermiller's 
review of the Madhyantavibhagasiitrabhasyatika of Sthiramati in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly Vol. IX, p. 1024 ff. (1933); Stcherbatsky's translation 
of the same ( Bibl. Bud, XXX, 1936 ) p. 07, note 72. 
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his vaibhásya, by quoting from the Abhidharmakosabhasya of 
_ Vasubandhu and even defending the latter against Samgha- 
bhadra' criticisms, that he was commenting upon the work of 
an" acarya ", who was no other than the author of the Abhidhar- 
makosa, although, it must be observed, he refrains from making 
8 direct mention of Vasubandhu’s name anywhere in this com- 
mentary. The most important source of information in respect 
of the contents of the P. is, as we shall have occasion to see 
presently, the Trimsikavijfiaptibnasya of Sthiramati; yet, here 
too, his words: wsfaravicarastu Paficaskandhakopanibandhddvedita- 
vyah? withhold from us the name of the author of the P. 
It may be mentioned here, that this silence on the part of Sthira- 
mati has led Jacobi? to conclude, that the JPaficaskandhakopani- 
bandha, mentioned in this passage, was a treatise written by 
Sthiramaiti himself. He translates the compound with the words: 
7" ( my ) treatise on the five Skandhas ", obviously understanding 
the word: “ upanibandaa " to mean an independent and original 
composition. Even supposing, that Sthiramati wasreferring to one 
of his own works, and not to one of Vasubandhu’s, I do not see, 
why the word wpanibaudha. should not be taken here rather in 
the sense of an ' explanatory composition, ' or a close comment” 
ary of another text,’ tae compound being then interpreted as: 
‘the exposition (written by me) of the basic text of ( Vasu- 
bandhu's) Paficaskandhaka '*. In fact, the P.-vaibhadsya, con- 
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1. E. g. of. a passage cn fol 132 with Vasubandhu's Abhidharmako$a- 
bhásya (in Tibetan} p. 2%, 11. 5-10 ( Bibliotheca Buddhica XX, 1); further, 
discussion of Sahghabhadra’s definition of vedand, fol. 18b. 

2 Vijfiaptimatratasiddhi, VimSatika et Trimsika, publ. by 8. Levi ( Paris, 
1925 ), p. 39. 

8 Tripsiksvijfiapti des Vasubandhu, mit Bhüsya des Ácürya Sthiramati, 
Ubers, von Hermann Jacobi ( Stuttgart 1932), p. 53: the translation of the 
above sentence runs as: “Die ausführliche Discussion darüber móge man 
aus (meiner) Abhandlung über die fünf Skandhas entnehmen." The suffix 
"ka", signifying “atrestise relating to” in the word: Pafcaskandhaka 
would not be properly accounted for in Jacobi’s iaterpretation; comp. 
titles of works like Dhermaskandhaka, Tathagataguhyaka, Dagabhtmika 
eto, And then, the word: ‘upanibandha’ could be understood as determina- 
tive, and not appositional to the preceding word. 

* For the meaning oi the word: upanibandha, of. o. Bohtling u. Roth: 
Sanskrit Wörterbuch IV >. 161 (St. Petersberg 1865), where ‘ Nibandha- 
samgraha' is mentioned as the title of a commentary to Susruta’s works, 
The prefix *upa-" intha werd: upanibandha makes it all the more likely, 
that the word is used in tLe sense of an exposition? of some other text. . , 
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sisting as it does of an admirable philasophical exposition, ar- 
ranged in four chapters, dealing systematically with Vasubandhu’s 
text, can very aptly be described as an‘ upanibandhaj' in as 
much as it contains not merely verbal and grammatical expla- 
nations of the text, but also several discussions and presentations 
.of philosophical standpoints,’ which might easily have been 
dispensed with ine purely textual and verbal commentary. If, 
therefore, it is sought to interpret the above passage in a manner, 
that would lead us to ascribe the Paicaskandhaka to Sthiramati 
himself, by presuming, that he was there referring to one of his 
own independent treatises, we have, I believe, enough grounds? 
for regarding such an attempt as bound to be miscarried. The 
very fact, that we know a commentary, written by Sthiramati, 
on a work, called the Paficaskandhaka, which the commentator 
implicitly acknowledges to have been written by an‘ Bcarya ’, 
not himself, and in which he even detects variae lectiones, which 
he acknowledges as authoritative,? is sufflcient to discourage 
such a suggestion Finally, a later commentator, Yasomitra, 
the author of the Sphutartha Abhidharmakosavyakhya, removes 
all doubt concerning the authorship of the Paficaskandhaka, by 
bringing up quotations from it in his own commentary on the 
Koga and thereby announcing it, in unequivocal terms, as the 
work of the author of the Abhidharmako$a. * 

We may now turn our attention to the Chinese commentary 
(No, 2 from the list, given in note 2 on p. 276 above à 
which has been ascribed, not by Bunyti Nanjo, but by the editors 
of the Hobogirin, to apparently the same Sthiramati, as is known 


1 प. 8. discussions on avijüaptirüpa ( fol. lla — 13b ), vedan& ( 13b — 159 ), 
S$raddh& ( 204 — 223 ), satkdyadrsti ( 27> — 303 ), vijfana ( 41% ~ 503 ). 

2 Sthiramati's authorship of the P.-vaibhüsya itself cannot be easily 
questioned, as we have numercus passages in that comm., which are, word 
for word, common to the Trithsikavijiiaptibhisya, known to be Sthiramati’s, 

$ See note 1 on p. 282 below. 

4 Bee YaSomitra’s Sphutürthi AbhidharmakoSavyakhya I, p. 67 ( Bibl, 

Buddh. XXI.). Other references in the Index vol to L'Abhidharmákosa. In 
" this and the other translation of the Vijfiaptimatratasiddhi of Hiuan-T Sang 
( Paris, 1928-'29 ) L. de la V. Poussin restores in Sanskrit some definitions 
from the Paficaskandhaka, but not always correctly; e.g. see note 1 on p. 
281 below. (Further references in my proposed edition of the Pafiacaskandhaka 
with Sanskrit reconstrustion )« 
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to be the author of the Trimsikavijiiaptibhasya and whom we have 
acknowledged to be the author of the P.-vaibhasya, existing in its 
Tibetan version. Had Sylvain Levi paid a little more attention 
than he did to the commentaries of the P., existing in Tib., he 
would not have been able to reconcile himself so easily with 
the view, that Sthiramati, the commentator of the Trimsika, was 
also the author of the poor commentary of the P., existing in ` 
its Chinese version.’ Even a cursory glance atthe volume of 
these two works, one cf which runs through over sixty folios of 
the Tibetan Bstan-hgyur, while the other occupies hardly five 
pages of the Taisho edition of the Chinese Tripitaka, must give 
us pause before we accept the suggestion on anybody's faith, that 
the two commentaries, the Chinese and the Tibetan, are identical 
with each other. The Tibetan P.—vaibhasya, is, as we have seen, . 
worthy of being called an ' upanibandha’, while Lévi himself 
eannot think more highly of the Chinese commentary than that 
of an “ annotated edition of the text ". In fact, so far as theo- 
retical interest in the subject matter of the original philosophical 
text is concerned, the Chinese commentary has very little of it 
to evince. It restricts itself mainly to quoting the original text 
and providing, here ard there, a few technical explanations and 
synonyms. Whereas Sthiramati’s P.~vaibhasya ( in Tibetan ) 
quotes nearly fifteen tines from the Sütras of the Buddhist Canon 
in support of its explanations, I have discovered only one quo- 
tation given by the Chinese commentary in the course of its 
dealing with the defiaition of ‘ adhimoksa ' This passage in 
the Chin. comm. is of some importance from more than one points 
of view. For it helps us not only in revealing the existing dis- 


1 See Sylvain Levi: lateriaux pour l'étude du systeme Vijfiaptimatra 
( Paris, 1932 ), containing among other materials a translation of the Trim- 
éikavijfiaptibhasya of Sthiramati. Shimaji’s article; Historique du Systéme 
Y ijiaptimatra, ( included fn the above volume), refers to the tradition, as- 
cribing the Chinese commentary to Sthiramati (p.19). Levi, in the course 
of a note on the translation of the sentence, discussed above (See note 3 
on p. 278), observes (p. 114), that the Chinese comm., under discus- 
sion, is “une sorte d'éditicn annotee de ce texte", prepared by Sthiramati, 
and with this very doubtful assumption tries to find analogies between 
explanations, found in Sthiramati’s Trimsikavijfiaptibbasya and in the 
Chinese comm. on the F.; e. g. p. 96 note 1 (discussion on the word 
asamlekha ), p. 78 note 1 “discussion on nirodhasamüpatti ). Also Ui and 
others regard the Ch. comm. as identical with the Tib. one of Sthiramati 
Cf. A complete Catalogue 5f the Tibetan Buddhist canons, No. 4066 (9. 616), 
Sendai, 1934 
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parity between the Chin. comm. and the Tibetan vaibhasya of 
Sthiramati, but also guides us in determining to some extent 
the real authorship of the Chinese commentary. I shall thetefore 
deal with it here at some length. 

Paficaskandhaka reads: ‘ Achim ksah katamah ? Niscite vastuni 
tathaivàvadhüranam ’.! On this text the Tib. comm. of Sthiramati 
appears to read: [ Ttyatra niscilagrahanam hi-adhimoksasya visayo' 
pi sarvam-na bhavatili jüapanürlham ; ani§cde vastum: tathaivava- 
dhüragam-na sambhavati. | Yuktita aptopadesato và yadvastu-asamz 
digdham-tanniscitam, | Yenaiva anilyaduhkhGdyakarena tad vini$cità- 
küram tenaiva tasya vastunah cetasyavasthapanam. Evametannanyatha 
ityavadhiranam adhimoksah. Sa ca  asamhüryatakarmakah. Adhi- 
muklipradhaàno hi parapravadibhih-svasiddhantad apahartum-na sakye 
ate,” 2 

This passage, it will be seen, is almost. perfectly identical 
with the one in the Sk. Trimsikavijiaptibhasya of the same auther. 

Now, however, the Chinese comm. ascribed to Sthiramati, 
gives the following explanation of the same definition. 

" Niscilam vastu-iti paficaskandhah. Yatha- "  uktamaditya- 
bandhunaü Phenapiudopamam rūpam vedana bydbudopama, marici- 
sadrsa 34776 samskürüh kadalinibhah, mayopaman cha wijüünam "® 
iti. Atha và bhüvanüm avasthünalaksanesu yathatathyena viniscayah. 
Niscayo’ vadhürnamityarthah. Asamharyatvakarmakah ; tatpradhàna- 
tvat paraih-apahartum na’ sakyate.” 





1 L.dela V. Poussin quotes this definition in L’Abhidharmakoga II 
p. 152 note 5 ( and also in the Vijüapvimátratasiddhi, p. 208 ), but omits the 
word * tathaiva ". 

2 Of Triméikavijnaptibhagya ( Levi's ed.) p. 25, last lines. I have 
bracketed the first two sentences here to show, that the lengthy form ia 
which the same argument is expressed here, differs from the pithy and 
polished sentence of the Trimsikadv.-bhasya: "'Ni$citagrahanamaniáscita- 
pratisedhartham ", Shall we say, that Sthiramati wrote his comm. on the 
Trimsika after he had composed his P.-vaibhasya, from which he transfers 
long passages to the former after polishing them as here? 


3 For the word ‘Adityabandhu’ the edition of TTP ( Vol. XXXI p. 851, 
ool. 3 ) notes the v. 1. * Vasubandhu' from the Ming edition of 1601 A. 9, This 
reading undoubtedly indicates a later confusion between the author of the 
Paficaskandhaka and the fully authorised designation of the Founder of 
Buddhism. The old verse, quoted here is found in the Sarhyuttanikaya, XXII 
95, p. 142 (Pali Text Society, 1890), and quoted by Candrakirti in hig 
Madhyamakavrtti ( L. de la V. Poussin's edition, pp. 41, 549 ). 


8 [Annals, B. 0. R. I.] 
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I do not think, itis possible to mistake this passage for the 
one given above from Sihiramati’s own authoritative commetary 
not nferely because of the absence, in the latter, of the well 
known quotation, which, as I said above, is almost unique in 
the whole Chinese commentary—after all, we have to admit, that 
there are among then certain identical interpretations as well— 
but because of quite another circumstance, viz. that, this passage 
agrees perfectly well,in all its details, with the corresponding 
passage in Gunaprabha’s Paficaskandhavivarana (No. 5 from 
the list, given in note 2 on p.276 above), which exists in 
Tibetan and is likew:se neglected by Levi. 


The correspondence between Gunprabha’s comm, and the 
Chinese comm. is in this passage so perfect and striking, that 
it might easily induce us ४0 establish an identical authorship for 
them. Yet, we are confronted by some facts to the contrary, where 
this relation between them does not hold good, in fact, where the 
Chinese comm. appeers to make commom cause rather with the 
comm. of Sthiramati than with the one, written by Gunaprsbha. 
Of these, we shall advert here only to one instance. In the course 
of a discussion on ths Alayavijfiana, the Tibetan version of the 
Paficaskandhaka ( No. 3 inthe list, given in note 2 on p. 276 
above) enumerates several reasons, justifying the term ४18४8 
(‘store’), one of which is described as “ kaydlayatva’’—‘ its 
being considered as the storehouse of the body (i. e. of Name and 
Farm )" The Chinese version of the text, made by Hiuan Tsang, 
( No. I in the same list), however, reads in its stead “ atmamdana- 
layatva "—' its being considered as the storehouse of pride, regard- 
ing the Self"— Ncw, while commenting upon this passage, 
Sthiramati expresslr acknowledges both the readings, giving 
separate explanations for both.! The Chinese comm. quotes 
the Chinese version of the original text faithfully and makes no 
mention of the othar (i. e. Tibetan) reading. Gunaprabha, 
however, instead of sgreeing with the Chinese comm., as in the 
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1 Tib, P-vaibhdsya cf Sthiramat', fol. 485, This circumstance has a 
special signifioance of its own, inasmuch as it indicates, that Sthiramati 
wrote his commentary solate after the text of the Paficaskandhaka was 
published by Vasubandau, that various readings had already cropped up in 
the latter in his own time and that he must have found it diffiouli to 
determine the truly autLoritative reading. 
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above case, follows, peculiarly enough, the Tibetan text and 


does not betray, on his part, any knowledge of the Chinese 
reading. ० 


In short, circumstances, so varying as these, lead us to the 
fair presumption, that the Chinese commentator certainly knew 
the comm. of Gunaprablia, although Gunaprabha, in his own 
turn, and probably also the author of the Chinese comnientary 
himself, must have known Sthiramati’s P.—vaibhàsya and freely 
borrowed from it. We are not in a position tc assert, that Guna- 
prabha himeself was the author of the Chin. comm., because 
his commentary does not uniformly agree with the latter, as we 
have shown above. Especially, the introductory part of Guna- 
prabha’s comm. ! is conspicuous by its absence in the Chinese 
commentary, which dispenses altogether with all introductory 
remarks and begins to deal directly with the text proper. This 
part Suc‘vs, on the other hand, many affinities with Yasomitra’s 
comm, Sphutartha on the AbhidharmakosSa. The further ques- 
tion, therefore, of detemining the mutual relations between these 
various commentaries must be reserved for a future occasion. 
In the meanwhile, we are in a position to assert with confidence 
that the Chinese commentary, which Levi and others ascribe 
to Sthiramati, cannot be ascribed to him and that its author 
whosoever he may be, knew and borrowed some of his interpreta- 
tions from the commentaries of both Sthiramati and Guna- 
prabha. * 





1 It may be mentioned in passing, that during ths course of his intro- 
ductory rémarks Gunaprabha (fol. 61b) ascribes the famous stanza: 
“ Yacchüsti vah kle$aripüna$esan etc." (See Madhyamakavrtti ( Biblio. 
Buddhica ) p. 3) to Aryadeva. It is also found in Vasudandhu’s Vyükhy&yukti 
aco, to Stcherbatsky : Madhyintavibhanga ( tra s. ), p. 06, note 48. 

2 Sthiramati and Gunaprabha appear to have been, according to tradi- 
tion, contemporary pupils of "";subandhu (Bu-ston's History of Buddhism 
( trans, by Obermiller, Heidelberg 1932 ) Part II Pp. 147ff., 160ff.; I-Tsing's 
Record of the Buddhist Religion ( trans. by J. Takakusu, Oxford 1896) 
Pp. LVIII-LIX.). But cf. note 1 on the last page. Sthira, is also mentioned 
as Gunamati's pupil; Index Vol. to L' Abhidharmakosa, p. XXI. ` Gunaprabha 
is said to have been the teacher of Harsavardhana ( Rshula Sümkrtyayana: 
Tibbat me Bauddhadharma ( publ.in the Hindustani, the Quarterly of the 
Hindustani Academy, Allahabad, Jan, 1934), App. XII, where reference is 
made to Klopn-rdal ( born 1719 A.D.) Gsum hbum ). Further, Tb. Stcherbatsky ; 
Buddhist Logic ( Biblio. Buddh, XXVI, Leningrad, 1932 ) Vol. I, p. 32, 
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Lastly, what is the nature of the exegetical treatise 
written by Vasubandhu on the subject of the Five Skandhas, 
whiche practically constitute the world of existence? While 
taking a review of the whole Buddhist literature, Bu-ston, the 
Tibetan historian, cnaracterises the works on Metaphysics in 
the following terms. “The works on Metaphysics demonstrate 
the (5) groups of elements, the (18) component elements of an 
individual, the (12) bases of cognition, the difference between 
them, and their special characteristics,—from the standpoint of 
Empirical Reality.’ ' This definition applies exactly to the 
Páfieaskandhaka, which analyses and defines, in the form of a 
catechism, not only the different parts cf the universal structure 
(samskrta ) classified into five groups of elements (skandha), 
from which the work takes its title, but also of the whole exist" 
ence (including the &samskrta), classified into the twelve bases 
‘of eognition (ayatana), and into the eighteen characteristic 
elements, called 'dh&tu ', with their sub-divisions and cross- 
divisions. “ Wherefore are these skandhas etc. described here?” 
asks Vasubandhu in the course of his Catechism, and the answer 
he gives is : "In order to counteract three kinds of prepossesions of 
the mind regarding the existence of an ego ( 4tmagraha ),^ viz. i) 
that it is a unity (eka), ii) that it feels and experiences ( bhunk- 
te) and iii) that it acts independently (karoti), the first of which is 
removed by a knowledge of the skandhas, the second by that ofthe 
aiyatanas, and the third py that of the dhatus." The compilation 
of the Abhidharmako3a, in which Vasubandhu tried to represent 
faithfully the old teachings of the Mahavibhasa, could not have, 
for obvious reasons, offered him sufficient scope to declare his 
personal attitude towards various problems of Buddhist philo- 
sophye He, therefore, appears to have representelhis own posi- 
tion in this post-Ko$& work, so far as the essential points of 

classified metaphysics were concerned.’ The following tables, 


! Bu-ston: History of Buddhism ( trans. Obermiller, Heidelberg, 1931 ) 
p. 48. 

2 Of, Madhyantavibh&gati & of Sthiramati ( ed. by Lévi and Yamaguchi, 
Nagoya, 1934 ) p. 136ff, 

3 Léyihas already referred to some of the deviations in the Pafiga- 
skandhaka from the views, adopted in the Abhidharmakosa; see his 
Maberiauz, Pp. 12; 86 ( note 1 1:87 ( note 1); 88( notes 1-2); 89 ( note1); 
101 ( note 1) etc; ; 
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enumerating the terms, defined in the Paficaskandhaka, will 
give a fairly accurate idea of the nature of this catechism. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PANCASKANDHAKA. ! 
Skandha 


I Rüpaskandha 

i) Bhüta — Prthividhatu, Abdhátu, Tejodhatu, Vayudhatu. 

li) Buautika — Caksurindriya, Srotrendriya, Ghranendriya 
Jihvendriya, Kayendriya, Riipa Sabda, Gandha, Rasa, Sprasta- 
vyaikadesa, Avijfiaptiripa. 

II Vedanüskandha 

TII Samijtiaskandha 

IV Samskaraskndha 

i) Caitasika—1 ) Sarvatrag:—Sparsa, Manaskara, Vedanà, 
Samjfia, cetand, 2 ) Pratintyatavisaya-Chanda, Ad hi moksa. Smrti, 
Samadhi, Prajiia, 3) Kuéala—Sraddha, Rhi, Apatrapa, Alnbha- 
kugalamtila, AdvesakuSalamiila, Amohakusalamila, Virya, Pra- 
Srabdhi, Apramada, Upeksa, Avihimsa, 4) Klesa—-Raga, Pratigha 
Mana, ( including atimana, mānātimāna, asmim&na, abhimàna, 
ünamàána, mithyamana ), Avidya, Drsti ( including satkayadrsti, 
antagrahadrsti, mithyadrsti, drstiparamarsa, Sllavrataparimarsa ), 
Vicikitsa, 5) Upakle$a-Krodha, Upaniha, Mraksa, Pradasa, Irsya, 
Matsarya, Maya, Sathya, Mada, Vihimsá, Arhikya, Anapatrapya, 
Styána, Auddhatya, A&raddhys. Kausidya, Pramada, Mubita- 
smrtita, Viksepa, Asamprajanya, 6) Aniyata-Kaukrtya, Middha,- 
Vitarka, Vicars, 

ii) Cittaviprayukta—Prapti, Acamifiisamapatti, Nirodhasam- 
apatti, Asamjfiika, Jivitendriya, Niküyasabhaga, Jati, Jara, 
Sthiti, Anityatà, Namakaya, Padakaya, Vyafijanakaya, Prthag- 
1818178.” ' 





1 Of O. Rosenberg: Die Probleme der Buddbistischen Philosophie 
( Heidelberg, 1924), Pp. 12711. ; Stcberbatsky : Central Ccnception of Buddhism 
( London, 1923 ). : | 

2 To these cittaviprayukta dharmas Sthiramati, in his own commentary, 
adds definitions of pravrtti pratiniyama, yoga, java, anukrama, kala, 06६8, 
sarhkhy& and samagri ( fol. 40b~41); of. Mahavyutpatti ( ed Sakaki) 20008, 
These viprayukta Samskara's, except the last one, are wrongly classified as 
caitasika dharma’sin the Mabavyutpatti. Cf, Steherbatsky's transl. of the 
Madhyüntavibhanga, p. 03, note 36, i - - 
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V. Vijfidnaskandha 
Ayatana 

i) Caksur&yatana, 3) Srotrayatana, 3) Ghranadyatana, 4) 
Jihvayatana, 5) Rüpaystana, 6) Sabdayatana, 7) Gandhayatana, 
8) Ras&yatana 9) Kayayatana, 10) Sprastavydyatana, 11 ) Manaa- 
yatana, 12) Dharmayatana (which includes Asamskrta, which 
consists of: Akasa, Apratisamkhyanirodha, Pratisamkhyanirodha, 
Tathata ). 

Dhatu 

1) Caksurdhatu, 2; Ripadhatu, 3) Caksurvijfidnadhatu, 4 ) 
Srotradhatu, 5) Sabdahatu, 6 ) Srotravijiánadhatu, 7) Ghrana- 
dhatu, 8) Gandhadhatu, 9 ) Ghranavijfianadhatu, 10 ) Jihvà- 
dhatu 11) Rasadhatu. 12) Jihvavijiànadhatu, 13) Kayadhatu, 
14 ) Sprastavyadhatu, 15 ) Kàyavijfianadh&tu, 16) Manodhatu, 17 ) 
Dharmadhatu; 18) Marovijfidnadhatu. 

= Dhatus are further distinguished as: Rüpin and Arüpin:; 

Sanidarsana and Anidgr$ana; Sapratigha and Apratigha; Sasrava 
and Anadsrava; Kamapratisamyukta. Riipapratisamyukta, Arüpa- 
pratisamyukta and Apratisamyukta; Skandhasamgrhita and 
Upidàánaskandhasamgrhita; ! Kusala, Akusala and Avyakrta; 
Adhyatma and Bahya; S8lambana and Analambana; Savikalpaks 
and Avikalpaka; Upatta and Anupatta; Sabhage and Tatsabhaga. 


AME ARMEN ri ii i th NT vro i t 


1 These two, viz. skardhasarhgrhita and upadanaskandhasamgrhita, are 
neither quoted nor commented upon’by Sthiramati. 


FRAGMENTS OF POEMS PERTAINING TO KING 
SAMBHU, SON OF SHIVAJI 
BY 
P. K. GODE, M. A. 





More than two years ago Mr. K. N. Deshapande, B. A., LL, B., 
Pleader, Kolhapur, discovered two fragments of Manuscripts, one 
Sanskrit and the other Marathi, in the records of the Rajopadhye 
family of Kolhapur and he was kind enough to prepare copies of 
them and forward them to Mr. G. 8. Sardesai, B. A, Editor, 
Peshwa Daftar. In the meanwhile I published in the Annals 
Vol. XVI, pp. 262-291 my paper on Hari Kavi, the Court-poet of 
King Sambhaji and his Works. As some of the fragments of the 
Mss copied by Mr. Deshapande contained new material about the 
reign of the same Maratha King Sambhaji and appeared to form 
portion of some unknown complete poems, Mr, Sardesai desired 
that I should publish these fragments with their critical 
analysis. I gratefully agreed to this suggestion and wanted to 
avail myself of the originals of the copies prepared by Mr. 
Deshapande. As, however, I failed to secure the originals, I. 
have thought it advisable to publish the copies as they have 
reached me, with a view to facilitate my critical analysis of these 
fragments and at the same time guard against permanent loss of 
this important material. I wish to draw the attention of research 
students to theso fragments to enable them to trace the whole 
works of which these are portions. My critical analysis of these 
pieces will have to wait till their publication in suitable instal- 
ments, With these remarks I present to the readers the following 
first instalment of the Sanskrit fragment in question. 

“श्री गोविंद ॥ wate उवाच ॥ -- 
अथ प्रोद्दासवीरश्रीः शंभराजो महाबली ॥ 
सभासमाद्विनोदेन कस्मिश्चिद्‌पि वासरे ॥ १ ॥ 
प्रकृतीनां नतीगरण्हन महानंद भरालसः ॥ 
सिंहासने विशेषेण विरराज gis, ॥ २॥ 
ततो रहः समावीक्ष्य नानाळक्षणलक्षितः ॥ 
उपाध्यायान्‌ द्विजश्रेष्ठान्‌ सांत्रिकान्‌ तांत्रि कानपि ॥ ३॥ 
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कवीश्वराज्‌ पंडितांश्व सिद्वा योगीश्वरानापे ॥ 
सामाजिकान्‌ संत्रिवरानू प्रधानान्‌ प्रधनप्रथान्‌ ॥ ४ N 
सुनीश्वरार्‌ जापकांश्व यायजूकान्‌ तपस्विनः d 
(चातुर्वण्यंभवाच्‌ कांश्चित्‌ मित्राण्यांपे च कानिचित्‌ ॥ ) 
आप्तान्‌ सहृद्वांधवांश्व मातुलान्‌ झालकानपि ॥ 
श्वरान्‌ बोत्रपुरुषान्‌ू कुछठीनानापे मानवान्‌ ॥ ५ ॥ 
बहुश्रुतान्‌ सभास्तारानाह्टयावीवदद्वचः॥ ६॥ 


शंभराज उवाच ॥ 


जिता भवत्सहायेन दुमंदा रिपवो सया ॥ 
सहजा कृत्रिमाश्चैव स्वसहायेः समावृताः ॥ ७ N 
कबरा इव दुःसाध्याः शामछा; सफिरंगिणः ॥ 
STAT वलंदेजा आरबा बर्बरा अपि d ८॥। 
पुरुत्कालेकनिलयाः शूराः पारिजिताः पुनः ॥ 
सामंताः फेरुपद्बीमागताः शरणार्थिनः ॥ ९॥ 
तुरुष्ट्रेकाः शुष्कमुखा दिगतारण्यसाश्निताः ॥ 
वेजापुरीयाः साहाय्ये याचर्यंति बलं मम ॥ १० ॥ 
भागानगरनाथोऽपि नाथते मह्यां सदा ou 
ओगशाहयेकोसो pred बहत्यहो ॥ ११ u 
SIT सद्भटाटोपनिरीक्षणभयाकुलाः॥ 
स्वबाहुतेजो निन्दन्तो «red करान्‌ महः ॥ १२ ॥ 
गिरिकंद्रतंचारा भिछा ABT इवोह्वताः । 
सत्प्रथां प्रभवंत्युच्चे्वचसा मनसापि च ॥ १३॥ 
पुंडाः प्रचंडदो्दूडकंडतांडवखंडिताः ॥ 
अखंडखंडरो दासभावमाकलयंत्युत ॥ $9 ॥ 
सदा मद्भरोद्ग्राः पीलेगाराः प्रहारिणः । 
सदा नितांजलिपुढा निवसति ममांगने ॥ १५॥ 
मासक कउकं वीक्ष्य काटकाः कठिणा अपि ॥ 
मामेव संप्रपद्यन्ते शरणं शरणार्थिनः ॥ १६॥ 
साष्टीसमाश्रया बारदेरास्थाः केपि भूभुजः ॥ 
सत्प्रतापाग्निसंतता निद्रां नोपलभेत्युत ॥ १७ ॥ 
सोन्रवासिनः केपि वरा नपकदंबके ॥ 
सोगछा epe प्रगृहीता eue: ॥ १८ ॥ 
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पजाबिनस्तब्धपराकमतामागताश्चिरं ॥ 
समुद्रतीरसंस्थाना आभीराः सेवनोन्सुखाः ॥ १३॥ , 
बिद्न्राश्रयसंजातप्रतापाग्निसहोज्ज्वलाः ॥ 

प्रयच्छंति करं शश्वद्धीता मद्धटसंगरे ॥ Ro ॥ 

सेधिकरा FIRST जंगमाः परमोद्धताः N 

प्रपूजयाति मामेव हित्वा पाखंडसुत्कटं ॥ २१ ॥ 
अतिदुर्मेसङु्गस्था नरसिंहाः प्रहारिणः ॥ 

भाता बत सदातीव वसन्ति स्वगुहांतरे ॥ २२ ॥ 

फरासिनः समाकान्ता विक्रांताः संगरे दलं ॥ 

मामकः सकलेः SS सागरांतरचारोभेः ॥ २३ ॥ 
त्रिनिजाश्चिररात्राय वित्रासितपरा अपि ॥ 

आहोपुरुषिकां काचिन्न बहति ममाप्रतः ॥ २४ ॥ 

दुनोळाः कलिताः शेषपाखंडाः खंडमुत्कठं | 

आददंति विनोदेन जल्पंतो सासका इति ॥ २५ ॥ 
SWATH: प्रणयप्रह्ना बह्वालापविर्वजिताः ॥ 
सद्क्तिमनुगच्छन्ति प्रयच्छंति धनं बहु ॥ २६ 3 

चेजी चंवावरऽरप्राकारान्तरवर्तिनः ॥ 

कटकं मामकं बीक्ष्यारटंत्यानंद्संख्रताः ॥ २७॥ 

कड्दीना दीनवदना: सदने मद्यं सदा ॥ 

विशेषयंति विरताः सिंधृमार्गादनेकधा ॥ २८॥ 
विलक्षणाः कोकणकाः प्रतिक्षणमहर्निशं ॥ 
सुळक्षणान्यभ्यसंति मद्धदानां समागमात्‌ ॥ २५ N 
नानेमाव॑ळकाः केपि शूराः परविडंबकाः d 

सद्भ्रेसरतां प्राप्य धावन्ति विनटान्ति च ॥ Bo ॥ 

तथा पोवर्नमध्यर्थाः प्रशस्ताः संगरेष्वलं ॥ 

वीराः प्रवीरा दुर्गाणि रक्षयान्ति हिता मम ॥ ३२? ॥ 
पौडँखोरेकनिलयाः सल्या मद्धिते सदा ॥ 

Hed धनमासाथ प्राणानुञ्झंति संगरे ॥ ३२॥ 
सूठेखोरगृहाः केपि भटाः प्रोत्कटमानिनः ॥ 
आशासयन्ति मद्धस्ताद्धनं विजयमेव च ॥ ३३ । 


! Nane-Maval. 2 Pavan-Maval. 
3 Paud-Valley. 4 Muthe-Maval. 


9 [ Annals, B. 0. 8, I.] 
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मलेसीकास्थताः पोयझाननामसमार्धेताः ॥ 
मदीयेन प्रभावेण रमन्ति स्रीकदंनके ॥ ३४ ou 
केचिद्‌ शुंजञणसंवासाः सुभटा रणकर्कशाः d 
मद्वासतां गताः सन्तः प्रकुर्वन्ति यशो भावि ॥ ३५॥ 
तथा हरणमध्यस्थाः परेषां हरणोद्यताः N 
मदाशा किंकराः सव निवसान्ति सुखं WE ॥ ३६ ॥ 
तथा हीरडसस्थानाः मदाश्रयशुपागताः ॥ 
भूदुर्गाण्यनुरक्षंति छक्षयंति हित मम ॥ ३७ h 
पाटण्खोरकृतावासाः प्रवासेककृतक्षणाः | 
मदाश्रय संश्रयन्तो भजन्ति रिवमुत्कटं ॥ ३८॥ 
भूयः परळेखोरस्थाः प्रेष्यतां मग्नसंगताः । 
जैत्रयात्राः प्रकुवीन्ति Wea सभास्वलं ॥ ३९ ॥ 
तथा तारलखोरस्थाः शूराः केचन संमताः d 
मत्पत्तिसनां पतितां भांति प्राप्य क्षितो किल ॥ ४० ut 
मेहेलोराअयाः प्रायः प्रकते प्रसभोदताः | 
मत्पत्तिसेन्यपाश्वस्थाः प्रस्थाने प्रभवन्त्युत ॥ 9? ॥ 
कुडाळखोरे TAT: खरांझुरिव ररिमभिः । 
अभिख्यां कामाप भावे मत्प्रेष्याः ख्यापयन्त्यहो । ४२॥ 
फोडेकरी: स्वांलसीकास्तथा हेटकुडालकाः | 
मैणेरीमईनगडहेरेकरनिवासिनः ॥ ४३ 
l श्रेखलाकरसंयुक्तारश्वांदेरीग्रामवासिनः | 
मत्पत्तिसेनावार्मांगमंगी कुवेन्ति संगर ॥ ४४ ॥ 
अन्ये वारुणखोरस्थाः रोहिडेखोरजेः सह | 
राजापुरप्तमावेशास्तथा सोंदूळेजा अपि ॥ ४५ ॥ 
पाँ सुपत्तनभूमिस्थाः वरा छांजेकराः पुनः | 
देवेलग्रामसंभता देवरूखभवाः परे ॥ ४६ ॥ 
संगमेश्करभूपालाः सावर्डेकरजा दृढं | 
प्रपाळयन्ति दक्षांगं सेनाया मम सर्वदा ॥ ४७ ॥ 


1 Mulsi Valley. 2 Ganjan Maval. è Hirdas Maval. 4 Patan Valley. 
6 


5 Parli, प्रोड्डस॑ति ? 7 Tarla Vally. 8 Medhə. 
9 Kudal. l Fonda. 1! Salsi. 12 Maneri. 
 साखलीकर, —— Varna. 15 Rohida, 1$ Rajapur. 
17 Soundal. 18 Pamvas, 19 Lanja. 2° Dovle, 


2! Devrukh, £2 Sangameshwar. 23 Savarda, 
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विंपोळणभवाः केचिद्वांभोलीप्रभवास्तथा । 
फुणगूस कृतावासाः धौमणेकविलासिनः॥ ४८॥ 
हातखांबेकराः केचिन्मत्ता: केलेकराः परे । 
सॉलसीपत्तनमृहाः STISSHC सदा ॥ ४९ ॥ 
पुत्रपौत्रेः पारियुताः शूराग्त्यपद्‌वीं गताः । 

अवन्ति मम सेनाया दक्षवामकरा आपे ॥ ५० ॥ 
क्षारपत्तनिकाः के चद्रा अपचनिकाः परे। 
साटे्ळीपुर संजातास्तथा जैतापुरीयकाः ॥ ५१ ॥ 
प्रभावलीयाः* प्रोद्दामसंग्रामकृतविस्मयाः ॥ 
गर्जन्तो दाक्षिणे पार्श्वे पत्तीनां प्रभवन्त्यपरं ॥ ५२ ॥ 
atau} केळेवली जयवछ्ीसमुद्भवाः | 
मल्कापुराळ्याः शूरा वाडीगोकणेभभवाः ॥ ५३ ॥ 
हरिचेरीपारिस्पंदाः कशेलीकाश्व केचन । 
सुवणेदुर्गप्रांतस्थाः करवीरभंवेः सह ॥ ५४ ॥ 
सूर्धांन मस सेनाया नदंतो भेरवान्‌ रवान्‌ । 
आछक्षयन्ति रक्षन्तः स्वजनेरभिसंवता: ॥ ५५ ॥ 
नाना नाटकनिमाणनिपुणाः पुण्यकारिणः | 

उद्रे मस सेनायाः कणीट७ निवसंत्यलं ॥ ५६ ॥ 
अलळंकरिष्णवोत्यथ वीरान्‌ जिष्णुपराक्रसाः | 
महाराष्ट्रोद्भवा वीराः सेनामध्ये लसंत्यमी ॥ ५७ ॥ 
रन्नालंकूतकोटीरकुंडलोज्वलवित्रहा: । 
सेनावाभांकमाप्राप्य तिष्ठन्ति बत सिंघुजा: ॥ ५८ ॥ 
कुछाबाचल देशस्था अचला युद्धकमाणे | 

अश्रांतं मम सेनाया दक्षांके विभसंत्यरं ॥ ५९ ॥ 
महाकापट्यभरिताः कानडीयप्रथां गताः । 
वामकूर्परतां यान्ति मत्सेन्यस्य रणोत्सवा; di ६७ ॥ 
औरलग्रामनिल्यास्तारळेक समाश्रयाः । 
सोलांकुर्रायाः सांग्रूलभवाः शालवनीयकाः ॥ ६१ ॥ 


A 


Chiplun. 2 Dabhol. 3 Fungus. 4 Dhamani. 
Hatkhamba. 6 Kele, 7 Salsi. 3 Vele. 
Kharepatan. lo Raypatan. 11 Satavali. ie Jaitapur. 
18 Kelavali. 4 Haracheri. 1s Kasheli. 16 Arala. 
" Tarla. 18 Balvan. * Prabhanvalli. 


मुरा is a portion of the Vishalgad hills. 
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Shengaon. 


श्येनग्रामभवाः SS राशिवडेकरमिश्रिताः | 
वामकुर्परतामस्मत्सेनायाः कल्पयंत्युत ॥ ६२ kt 


प्रखत्कटकिनः केचित्काटकाः षणूमुखोयमाः । 


वामकुक्षिक्षकु क्षिं पालयन्ति बलस्य मे ॥ ६३॥ 
प्रबलाः प्रथिताः खानवलीग्रामसमुद्धवाः | 
मत्सेन्यमत्यस्थेनाभियोतयन्ति दिशो दश ॥ ६४ ॥ 
कल्याणप्रांतसंजाता भीवडीजबुषः परे | 
मदीयसेनानेव्रश्री भरं fud सर्वदा ॥ ६५॥ = 
नानाझूदुर रचितसंश्रयाः कूरमानसा: | 
मदीयसिन्वकणीभां दीपयन्ति मदोन्नताः ॥ ६६ ॥ 
HIT नायकाश्च जुम्लेकाराः सहस्रशः । 
हवाळदाराः प्रख्यातास्तथा सणोबता अपि ॥ ६७॥ 
येकाकिनः परे केपि केपि sewage: 

alata मन सेन्वेऽस्मिन्नानादेशसमद्गवाः ॥ ६८॥ 
डिचोडीकडवॉलस्था: शिवेश्वरनिवासिनः i 
आकोलकर नामानस्तथा बॉद्करा आपि tl ६९ ॥ 
स्वस्वविकमसदीप्ताः हकवतप्रथिताः परं । 

मत्सेना प्रपदस्थाना योतेति निजतेंजसा ॥ ७० ॥ 
वर्णदूतसमालेखफ्रमल्मधिषणोयमाः i 

लेखकाः सन्ति मे भयाश्रित्रहुप्तोत्तमोत्तसाः || ७१ ॥ 
पंडास्तांडवनिष्णाता गीष्यतेः ससतां गताः । 
रचयन्ति श्रियं कांचित्‌ सभासु मम पंडिता; । ७२ ॥ 
अथर्वण इवाथर्वरहस्यज्ञानदाछिनः ॥ 

ललन्ति ATAU बह्मविद्‌ः सर्वत्र HAT ॥ ७३॥ 
चतर्वेदविद्‌ः केचित्त्रिवेदी पारगामिनः ॥ 
द्विविदाध्ययनाः केचिदेकवेद्रताः परे ॥ ७४ ॥ 
श्रोत्रियाः BAST मोनब्रतिमो जापका अपि d 
तापसाः जटिलाः केचिद्दल्कलाजिनधारण: ॥ ७५ ॥ 
यायजक" योगविदो दीक्षिता अग्निहोत्रिणः ॥ 
अयाचितब्रता अह्मचारिणश्चोरध्वरेतसः ॥ ७६ ॥ 
अधोसुखा ऊर्ध्वमुखा जीर्णपर्णाशनास्तथा ॥ 
पंचार्निसाधना वायुभक्षका JARRET: ॥ ७७ ॥ 





गाठ ३ बांग बू in i eaae 


2 Khanavali. 8. Dicholi, * Kudal 


, * बूर्णदूत 9 letter. 
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तोयाहाराः फलाहाराः-कंदसळादाना: पुन: । 
नानावेषधराः केचिज्जटिला मुंडिनोपिच use 
उळूखलसुखाः केचिद्वोमुखा गोमयाशना: | 
गोमूत्रप्राशनाः केचिच्छाकाहारश्च FATA ॥ ७९ ॥ 
कृशा अपि द्निशाभप्रभाभरविछासिनः H 
मत्कल्याणपराः सब तिष्ठन्ति मम Waka ८० i 
मत्रयंत्ररहस्यज्ञास्तांत्रिका सांत्रिका आपि ॥ 

ससुदायेः समुदयं मत्सभासु गमन्त्यमी ॥ <१ ॥ 
षड्दशनरहस्यज्ञाः प्रदास्ताः संक थास्वापि ॥ 
आवेदयन्ति सततं सत्कल्याणपरं विधिस्‌ ॥ ८२ ॥ 
गणिका गुणिनः Sas गणितत्रहमंडलाः ॥ 

बल्गंति देवं बहुशः सभासु मम सुत्रताः ॥ ८३॥ 
मुनयो यतयः केचित्प्रसञन्नमतयः सदा ॥ 

चिन्तयन्ति ममाभीष्ठं निरुपद्रवसंश्रयाः ॥ ८४ ॥ 
सिद्धाः प्रसिद्धाः aaa सिद्विपारसुपागताः |! 
आइांसयन्ति मत्सिद्धि समिद्धाग्निसमप्रभाः ॥ ८५॥ 
कोपे कासणवेत्तारः परकृत्यानेवारक्ाः | 
अभिचारान्परकृतान्वारयान्ति धृतोयमाः cR ॥ 
व्यायासशिक्षकाः केयित्संम्रमेः संश्रताः सदा | 

कलां wig रंगमध्ये दर्शयन्ति ममाग्रतः ॥ ८७॥ 
गान्धर्वविद्यासारस्य TAD दर्शका आपि ॥ 
गायन्ति मायना गाथां सुस्वरा वेणि(शु)लेः सह ॥ ce n 
मार्दागिकाः पाणिवादाः लयाकल्पनपेडिताः ॥ 

भांडे: सह महारंगे रंजयन्ति मनो मम ॥ ८९ ॥ 
नानावादयकलाभिज्ञाः सदाहमतिर्वीजताः ॥ 

नटांते विनटंत्युच्चैर्नटाः केचन तोरणे ॥ ९० ॥ 
आभंगुरावळग्नश्री भराः स्तन भंरेरळं ॥ 

नृत्यन्ति ACSA: सततं मम चत्वरे ॥ ९१ a 

न) सत्याविव सवासु चिकित्सासु विचक्षणाः ॥ 
आवहन्ति श्रियं कांचिन्मामका Tarte: ॥ ९२ ॥ 
पुराणा बराह्मणाः केचित्पुराणार्थप्रकाशकाः ॥ 
पाराण्यप्राथिता गाथाः कथयांति AHATIA: ॥ ९३॥ 
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अळंकारंविदः केपि घिषणापतिबुद्धयः ॥ 
आतोषर्यान्त वाग्जाळेमामक मानसं As: ॥ ९४ ।; 
तकशास्रैकपठणात्ककेशत्वमुपागताः ॥ 
रंजयन्ति महोद्रय्राहेः$ समाजे मम तार्किकाः ॥ ९५ ॥ 
पूर्वोत्तरां च मीमांसां पठित्वा केपि धीवरा: ॥ 
समर्थयन्ति सार्थेन स्वारथान्म्वार्थपरायणाः ॥ ९६ ॥ 
महाभाष्यप्रवक्तारच्छेत्तारः संशयस्य च | 
प्रदर्शयर्ति धात्वर्थोक्नानारूपान्ममाञ्रतः ॥ ९७ i! 
मानाकाव्यकलालापकोविद्‌ः कविनायकाः ॥ 
` आभूषयांते परमं समाजं मामकं सदा ॥ ९८ ॥ 
चतुःषष्ठिकलातत्वपारगाः कुलदीपकाः N 
कीडन्ति चत्वरे सर्वे दर्शयन्तः PAPET: ॥ ९९ ॥ 
चतुर्दश mang शिक्षिता दीक्षिता अपि ॥ ` 
विवदन्त मिथो वादैः स्वसतस्थापिनोद्धुराः ॥ १०० ॥ 
विचित्रचित्ररचनाश्चतुराश्चटुलोक्तयः ॥ 
चित्रकाराः कोपि मस चित्रयन्ति शुहांतरम्‌॥ १०१ ॥ 
कारवः कारुझास्राथवित्तारश्चारुकुंडलाः ॥ 
सुरेन््रभडनाकारा्जनयंति मम ग्रहान्‌ ॥ १०२॥ 
पारीक्षकाः परीक्षाभिर्बह्वीभी रत्नसंचयाच्‌ ॥ 
परीक्षर्यान्त सततं कोशागारे मदीयकें ॥ १०३ ॥ 
. क्रयविक्रयमत्यच्चे; सततं सत्यवादिनः ॥ 
gnam: प्रकुर्वन्ति मत्पुरे गतभोतयः ॥ १०४ ॥ 
कुरंगवाहनोदग्रवेगाः कोपे तुरंगमाः ॥ 
हेषन्ति peu इव चत्वरे यामिकैः सह ॥ १०% ॥ 
गळन्मदाः सदोदग्रा मत्ताः कोपे मतंगजाः ॥ 
गर्जन्ति त्रनगभारमजिरेऽरातिदारुणाः ॥ १०६ ॥ 
रथिमिः संयुताः कोचिदंगणेऽमी महारथाः ॥ 
विभान्ति भानुध्रतिमास्तेजोभिर्मस्प्रियंकराः ॥ १०७ ॥ 
देवा अपि मया दत्तं पिताभेः सहिताश्चिरं ॥ 
हव्यकक्ष्यानि गृह्णन्ति वितन्वान्ति मम प्रियस्‌ ॥ १०८॥ 


प्रासादान्जनयन्ति मे, 
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इत्थं सनोरथोस्माक शंकरेण TIT: d 

तथाप्येका कापि चिंता मयि जागति सांप्रतम्‌ ॥ १०९ ॥ 
कथं सुतो मम भवेत्‌ प्राज्यसाम्राज्यकारकः ॥ 
सर्वे Ad सभास्ताराः प्रविचाय स्वके wi ॥ ११० N 
कानुष्ठानस्य रचना पुर*चयाथ का पुनः N 

- कार्या सया वा aga प्रधानमंत्राथिः wg ॥ १११॥ 
इत्थं MITT प्रगल्भविभवः MEAT भर्त्सयन्‌ | 
शेभ्वाराधनसाधनोपि तुळजासर्वस्वभतः पुनः ॥ 
पत्रेहां हृदि संवहज्निजसभास्ताराजिगयदोचडचकेः ॥ 
तृष्णीमास सतुष्ण एव सततं कालीसमाराधने ॥ ११२ Ui 


हाते कबान्द्रपकाशिते इत्यनुपुराणं सयवश अध्याय; ॥ १॥ 





| The following stray stanza is found on one of the shsets of the 
manuscript fragments. Its exact place in the text of the poems . 
cannot be determined at present:— 
“ जेता शात्रत्रजानां निजभुजविजयी वीरवर्गस्य नेता 
भता धर्सस्य लक्ष्म्या अपि समरविधावश्चगामी प्रहतो | 
धर्ता धीरस्य हर्ताद्धतदुरितततेः पालको भूसुराणां 
फत्तेसिंहो नुसिंहोऽपर इद जयतां ख्यात ( एषो प्राथिव्याम्‌ ) ॥”' 


WHO WERE THE BHRIGUIDS ? 
BY 


DR. HERMANN WELLER, PH. D. 
University of Tübingen 


In his highly suggastive study entitled “The Bhrgus and the 
Bharata” (=Epic Stndies VI, above, vol. 18, pp. 1-76), Prof. 
V. S. Sukthankar, the talented organizer and director of the 
monumental project of preparing a Critical Edition of the Mana- 
bharata undertaken br the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, has thrown light from an entirely new angle on the most 
difficult and perplexing question in the history of the text of the 
Great Epic, the question how the Bharata became the Maha- 
bbàrata, and conclusively proved the great influence exerted by 
this very ancient Indian clan of the Bhrigus on the development 
and the.shaping of the epic text. This illuminating essay, wh-oh 
compresses within 8 emall compass a wealth of material ‘end 
which is—needless to say— prepared with that thoroughnsss 
which we associate w:th all work originating from this scholar, 
is a vitally important contribution to Mahabharata studies, show- 
ing at the same time, in many details, how much is to be got out 
of the new, critically edited text. | 

The following observations, inspired by Sukthankar's paper, 
may serve to support and confirm the investigations of she 
learned scholar. | 

I have always nad the impression that the original heroic 
poem could nct have become an Encyclopaedia Brahmanica, a 
book of Brahmanic sonception of the world ( Weltanschauung ), 
unless and until tkat particular psychological trend of Iniia 
which we epitomize under the name Hinduism ! had become so 
vigorous as to overwhelm and vanquish the theosophie outlook 
of Vedic India, This victory might perhaps have been achieved 
about the fourth century B. C. The Greek Megasthenes already’ 
had before him a hincuized India. Also in the textual history 

1 Unification of the e ements of religion and conception of the world 


( Weltanschauung ) belonging respectively to the Aryans and the autoch- 
thons. 
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of the Great Epic, the decisive step had been taken by that time: 
the heroie poem had been expanded by additions coloured by the 
Brahmanic conception of the world ( Weltanschauung ). * But to 
be sure the epic had not yet attained its present dimensions. 

This metamorphosis took place, as has now been shown by 
Sukthankar, chiefly under the influence of the Bhriguids. Now 
everybody will admit that the Vedic Age stood more under the 
influence of the Aryan! than of the PreAryan-Indid? tribes, 
but that the latter in course of time became more and more domi- 
nant, and that along with them came to the forefront gods 
characteristic of the Indian Middle Ages? By the above- 
mentioned PreAryan-Indid tribes, I understand representatives of 
the most eastern branch of the racial stock stretching from the 
Mediterranean zone via Arabia to Western India, comprising 
Mediterranean, Oriental and Indid elements. Now I ask: Did 
this widely ramified Brahmin group, calling itself the Bhri- 
guids, belong perhaps to this primeval race, the race which in 
some epoch of hoary antiquity had caused the earlier inhabitants 
of India to retreat into mountain fastnesses, the race of the real 
Gracil-Indid people who (according to Hickstedt) are repre- 
sented even today in the purest state in Hindustan ( Doab ) and 
in the Deccan, that highly gifted race which constituted the rul- 
ing power in Mohenjo 12870, and which later produced eminent 
philosophers? To be sure even in Rigvedic times all Brahmins 
were not pure Aryans ( Nordic ) ; even at that time there must 
have been pure Indid and Aryan-Indid representatives of this 
caste, And the further the Aryans spread over India, the greater 
. must have been the number of non-Nordic Brahmins. 

What has been traditionlly handed down to us about the 
Bhriguids in our Mahabharata contains undoubtedly historical 
reminiscences. Even when they had partly formed alliances 
with the older military aristocracy by matrimonial ties, at bottom 
they were inimically disposed towards the ruling class; and the 





1 By“ Aryans” I understand the Indo-germanic immigrants, who, as 
far as the dominant elements were concerned, belonged to the Nordio race. 

2 By Indids ” I understand what are commonly but erroneously called 
Dravidians ; sae below, , 

3 Forexample, the Aryan Rudra was so amalgamated with Siva, that the 
latter came to the forefront, 

10 i Annals, B. 0. R. 1. ] 


i 
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oft-repeated legend of Parasu-Rama, who exterminated ali war- 
riors ( Ksatriyas ), is evidence of a real tragic conflict in a hoary 
past. The contradictory traditions to the effect that the later 
warrior-caste either was the result of marriages between Ksatriya 
widows and Brahmins or else was propagated by concealed sur- 
vivors of the Ksatriya caste who had escaped destruction—these 
conflicting traditions can perhaps be reconciled on the supposi- 
tion that both eventualities had taken place.! Even in the 
Rigveda, in the famous battle of Ten Kings, the Bhrigus are 
but forced vassals of the Aryan King Sudas; like the Druhyus 
they are really his enemies. As Brahmins, in a pregnant sense 
of the word, they posssss magical powers and are masters of 
asceticism (tapas); they remind us of the hot-blooded, irascible, 
passionate characters, ready with their curses, made familiar . 
to us by the Indian epic and drama. Besides their magical powers, 
it is however also their heroic qualities that commanded respect 
and stamp their Rama as aSuperman. The high panegyric on 
Bhriguids must have, in post-vedic times, especially, found 
very sympathetic listeners. 


They appear as teachers of the Aryans; their Rama is the 
preceptor of three Kuru heroes. In this feature also the saga 
has surely pressrved an old reminiscence, The invading Aryans 
had probably learnt a great deal from them. Think of those 
specimens of highly developed art that have been resurrected from 
the sand-buried ruins of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa; and of 
the proverbial virtuosity. of this race, e.g. in metal work. 
Thus the remarkable tradition that we are indebted to the 
. Bhriguids for our umbrellas and sandals may find its raison 

étre. | 

The divine ancestcr Bhrgu is naturally a later invention ; 
but the Bhrigus, the bhrgavah mentioned in the Rigveda, are 
more tangible figures. There are above all two stanzas of the Rig- 
veda which can give us more precise information: 4, 16, 20 and 





1 The legend exaggerztes here, no doubt. There can be no question of a 
complete annihilation of Esatriyas. At most is can be a crushing defeat, 
restricted to some particclar locality. Besides, the Ksatriyas also fought 
among themselves, but nos in such a manner that only a small remnant 
could survive. 
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10, 39, 14. They contain the archaic! poetic formula : bhrgavo 
ná rdtham ( the whole sentence may be translated thus: “ This 
hymn of praise, O ASvins, we have made for you two, fashioned 
as the Bhrigus make a chariot” ) In 10, 39, 14, this traditional 
metrical formula ‘is utilized, although apparently it does not 
fit very well in the metre ( one could in any case read, after 
Avestic pattern, a-tàk A sama, by gliding in a light matra between 
k ands: ataksüma would thereby acquire an ethical emphasis 
well suited to this significant word!) *. 

Here we meet the Bhrigus as chariot-builders, as represent- 
atives of a handicraft which was highly respected like the sister 
craft of the blacksmith. And I fully agree with E. Sieg when he 
explains (in his article in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
. Ethics) the word bhrgu as aterm for craftsman. There is no justi- 

fication for substituting here straightway the word rbhavo (for 
bhrgavao ), as the Petersburg Sanskrit Dictionary does. In my 
opinion, bhrgavah represented originally the craftsmen working 
with fre, among whom were included primarily the blacksmiths 
and the chariot-builders. And when we remember the silver 
war-chariot of thé heroic Bhisma, we may rather call these 
people artificers, in fact artists. They almost passed as sorcerers 
and in primitive times would be undoubtedly placed on the same 
level as the shamans. Perhaps bhrgu was originally a surname 
(or nickname) coined by the Aryans, " the spark-makers, the 
fire-sprayers, the Blinker (i e. sparklers) ". In the German 
word “Blinker” we have the Indo-germanic primitive root 
with an inserted nasal, likewise in “ blecken ” (die Zahne blecken 
that is, make sparkle) In his Vergleichendes Wörterbuch der 
indogermanischen Sprachen, Walde mentions a root bhleg-, which 
occasionally appears in the form bhelg-: with the second form 
( bhelg-) he connects Vedic bhárga-h, “ sparkling radiance "', and 
our bhrgavah ; with bA/eg-, the Gk. $Aéye, Phéyua ( ‘ conflagration, 
inflamation", ete.); further @heyuas ( * yellowish eagle”), QAó£ , 


1 The shortness of a in ratham, and the agreement between the svara 
and the stress accent are indications of age. 
2 The laborious and careful turning of phrases and verses is suggested by 





stein 


it {in d-t&k Nama, | signifies the ictus, /\ 8 pause ). 
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etc. may be traced beck to the zero-grade form bA/g-. Yaska 


(Nirukta IIL 17) is decidedly mistaken when he derives the 
word from bhrajj-, bh-jjáli, “ roast", because that belongs to 
Lat. frig-o 

The more technical connection of the Bhrigus with Fire ap- 
pears to me to follow also from the difference between the fire- 
myth connected with tae name Matarisvan and the conception 
of the introduction of the Fire by the Bhrigus. ? There the Indian 
Prometheus, who fetches Fire from heaven; here the custcdians 
and the propagators of fire in kuman habitations. We notice at 
the same time that the MatariSsvan myth is of Indo-germanic 
origin, because we find it in a more developed form even among 
the Greeks, whereas the fire-myths connected with the Bhrigus 
are purely Indian. 

The highly ancient, indispensable and most respected profes- 
sion of fire-craftsmen distinguished itself, as we have seen, pre- 
eminently among the ancient Indids, and lay more and more 
insistent claim to equality with the hereditary Aryan Brahmins, 
when through the increasing coalescence of the two chief racial 
components India’s nation-building was accomplished. After 
` bitter struggles with tae Aryan aristocracy, of which the Parasu- 
Rama legend presents. to be sure,a highly exaggerated picture, 
they ultimately reached their goal. In the case of the Bhriguids 
we have, in fact, not a consanguinary sept," but a group which 
was originally held together by ties of common occupation. 
Their descendants, who, in course of time, abandoned their 
ancient calling and accepted the living of the genuine Brahmins, 
considered themselves descendants of the divine Bhrgu, but 
attained a commanding and influential position only at the end 
of the Vedic epoch. That is evidenced by the history of the 
Mahábhàarata-text as revealed by investigations of Sukthankar 
in the article in quest:on. 

The so-called Bhriguids, however, retained their individua- 
lity. A smail detail, which is nevertheless quite worthy of note, | 





1 From *bhrisgo, like porya (* I roast " ) from *bhrusgo. Cf. Heinichen, 
Lateinisch-Deutsches Schalworterbuch s.v. frigo. 
^ 2$ Qt.Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda ( 1923 ), p. 122 f 
3 Of legal and social equality. Perhaps, on the side of the Aryans, the 
Atharvan and Angiras, whose Veda was acknowledged at a comparatively 
late period had undergone 8 similar development, 
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may show this. The versification of the Bhriguid Grtsamada, ! 
whose hymn collection is included inthe second Mandala of the 
Rigveda, has its peculiar rhythm, asin fact also the metre of 
Syümaras$mi Bhargava (in hymns 10, 77 and 78) is quite pecu- 
liar, recalling the Grtsamada stanzas of the second Mandala. 

The Indid origin of the Bhrigus seems to me to follow from 
their relation to the Krishna legend. To me the Krishna religion 
with its sincerity and intenseness, with its religious pathos, has 
always appeared as the expression of the Indid soul. Even in 
the Bhrigu saga the birth of a child, working miracles with its 
resplendent majesty, plays some róle, which reminds one of the 
Balacarita of Bhasa. And the mighty vision in the Bhagavad- 
gltà is reminiscent of the legend of Markandeya, who beholds 
the whole world, with all its stars and creatures, in the interior 
of a wonderful Child. The same saintly Bhriguid is honoured 
with the privilege of seeing Narayana, face to face. No wonder 
then that in the Bhagavadgité Krishna says of bimself that 
among the great sages he is Bhrgu; Bhrgu is thus one of his 
divine manifestations, Inthe traditional promulgation of the 
Bhagavadgita, this magnificent attempt to harmonize Aryan 
world-view ( Weltschau ) with Indid inwardness, the Bhriguids, 
I suppose, also had done their share. 

Ifthe Bhriguids, notwithstanding the name of their chief 
hero, have almost no connection whatever with the Ramayana, 
I explain it in the following way.* The extremely ancient Rama 


——— 





1 Does the name mean, “ one who has the pride of a person skilled in 
some art’’? In any event, Grtsamada is a perfect master of the Vedie 
language. The top layers of the Indids had apparently assimilated themselves 
- easily and quickly as regards the Aryan language and social order. But one 
must not forget the enormous influence which was exerted by their own 
language on the history and development of the Vedic and of the Sanskrit 
language. 

2 The history of the Bhargava Rama, who loses his tejas and finds it 
again ina Tirtha, reminds ‘me of certain passages in the Avesta ( Yat 5 
and 19) which allude to xvaranah, the lustre possessed by the warrior and 
ruler, corresponding to the Indian tejas. There we have a legend according 
to which this fire, which is above all characteristic of kings, rests in the sea 
Vourukasa when there is nobody who is fit to possess it, The usurper Franra- 
syan attempts to seize it by swimming towards it, but it eludes him time 
after time, like the reflection of the moon. Was the modern interpolator who 
has smuggled into the Mahabharata the story of the tejas of Rama men- 
tioned above, influenced by a Persian anecdote ? 
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sage contains, in my opinion, reminiscences of a hoary rast, In 
which the Ancient Indid people were in possession of India; 
having overcome the autochthons and compelled them to retreat 
into the wilderness, The central point of the saga of the Bhri- 
guids is however the ssruggle with the ancient Aryan military 
aristocracy, which took place in a much later epoch. 
But even so the achievement of the Bhriguids for India is 
significant enough. ‘To them the credit is principally due for 
‘the unification of the Aryan and the Indid spirit in the celossal 
monument of the Mahabharata, for the preservation ani pro- 
pagation of this folk—book, I may even say, this world—book. They 
have made the original epic what it even now is: the great sea in 
which stories, moral ( dharma), worldly wisdom (nits ) in short, 
all expressions of Indien life, have streamed in. It thus becomes 
always Clearer that we cannot judge this monumental worz with 
those standards which we apply, say, to a Greek epic; thet it is 
rather the image and expression of the rich, deep Indian soul, 
tested in the crucible 07 suffering and forever on the quest of 
eternal peace. l 


REVIEWS . 

SV ARASIDDHANTACANDRIK4 OF SRINIVASAYAJVAN 
edited by K. A. Sivaramkrishna Sastri, Department of 
Sanskrit, Annamalai University, with a Foreword by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Darsanakalanidhi Vidyavacaspati 
Kulapati S, Kuppuswami Sastrigal, M. A. I. E. S. ( Reid.) 
Honorary Professor of Sanskrit and Dean of the Faculty 
of Oriental Studies, Annamalai University-Annamalai 
University Sanskrit Series, No. 4, 1936. Price 5/-. pp. x, 
Ix, 474, 

It is perhaps a welcome sign of the present revival in studies 
bearing on Sanskrit and Indo-Aryan Linguistics to start with 
the Alt- Meister Panini, the greatest linguitic genius of all time. 
With Liebich, Thieme and Faddegon in Europe, and the Panjab, 
Madras, Andhra and Annamalai Universites in India, the ever 
fascinating subject of grammar based on the Astddhyayi is exert- 
ing great influence. It is in the fitness of things that the Svara- 
sutras of Panini bearing so greatly on Vedie accentuation should 
meet with full treatment. In the words of the learned Honorary 
Professor (side Foreword, para 2) “the Svarasiddhüntacandrikü 
endeavours, with remarkable success, to interpret the Svara- 
sutras of Panini so as to exhibit them in the form of a msthodical 
and complete exposition of the Indian system of accentuation in 
its application to the different phases of the Indie language. ” 

The work under review ia based on a collated study of eight 

Mss. and has been ably edited. There is an introduction in 
Sanskrit by the author dealing with the conception of tones, 
accents, etc. in the discussion of which he makes documented 
reference to Western Linguists. He also deals with the author 
of the work who appears to have lived towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. The Sanskrit introduction is followed by 
ifs translation in English. The mistakes in the cited Vedic 
passages have been wisely kept in the text, their correct forms 
being given in a separate index. A systematic study of these 
mistakes might yield some useful result 

Besides the Adhyàya, Pada and Sūtra number, each sūtra is 
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given a serial number -n the order of its appearance in the work 
These should be followad in every work of this type. The text 
is followed by an alphabetic index of Panini’s siitras dealt with 
a list of the Vedic passages cited with reference to their appear- 
ance in the text and their ultimate source, a list of authors and 
works cited by the autaor of Svaracandrika and two erratta. Tt 
may not be out of placa to mention here that with every edition 
of an unpublished wors, -it should be the endeavour of the editor 
to give & complete index of such names of works and authors as 
are mentioned or cited in the text 

The get up of the work, its price and intrinsic value are such 
that every devotee of Panini should hasten to possess a copy of 
the work, to study, digest and appreciate the worth of the Master, 
and admire the genius that has guided India’s Linguistic destiny 
for over two milleniuns and is still exciting wonder in the two 


hemispheres 
S. M. Katre 


9 





A SANSKRIT PRIMER—By Edward Delavin Perry. Col- 
umbia University Press. Fourth Edition, 1936; pp. xii, 
230. Oxford University Press, Price 16s. Gd. 


The first edition of this useful primer appeared in 1885, the . 
second and third respectively in 1886 and 1901, and within 51 
years it has been prinfed 15 times (2nd ed. twice reprinted, and 
3rd ed. 9 times), a figure which speaks volumes for the usefulness 
of the book. It is essentially meant for American and incident- 
ally European students, striking as it does a mean between the 
Indian orthodox grammar and Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar 
representing at least ine early American reaction towards the ° 
Hindu Grammarians. The primer will also be of use^to Hindu 
and Indian students who take up the study of Sanskrit at an 
advanced age. Within the space of 230 pages all that is ordi- 
narily required of Sanskrit Grammar (Sandhi, declension, con- 
jugation and syntax ) including a chapter on Compounds is ad- 
mirably treated in the form of graduated lessons. Hach lesson 
has its special vocatulary, Sanskrit sentences for translation 
into English, and English sentences for translation into Sanskrit ; 
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. in this final division of the lesson the English words are given 
numbers indicating the position of the.r Sk, equivalents in the 
translation, but this is wisely given uv after the 19th lesson. 

In the beginning Sk. words are given both in transcription 
and in Devanagar!, but later on the transcription is given up. 
In the transcription accents are properly shown, but it is to be 
regretted that these are not shown in the declensional form: but 
it reflects to the credit and carefulness of the author when we 
cite the forms bráhman n. and Brahmág m. ( p.100) Similarly 
in the Devanagari citations a dot below a letter indicates a resul 
ing Sandhi vowel 

It is however to be regretted that the phonetic portion has not 
been improved; with advance in phonetic studies, it would have 
been the easiest task for the author to bring his Sanskrit Phon- 
etics up-to-date. Such evident mistakes as the following should 
be rectified in the next edition: p. 9, 8 30: " Gutturals: k, KH, 
g, gh, n. These are the ordinay English & and g ("hard")- 
sounds, with their corresponding aspirates and nasal.” But 
there is a slight aspiration which generally follows the English X. 
p. 9, ४ 32: The lingual mutes: In practice European Sanskri- 
tists make no attempt to distinguish them from the dentals ; § 33, 
Dentals; these are practically the equivalents of our so-called 


“~~~ dantals_é, d, n. © But Hindus distinguish between the English 


t, d, and the French or Italian t, d, the first being linguals and 
the second true dentals sog ° 
P. 10, 8 34. Labials: These are exactly the equivalents of 
the English p,b,m,” But English p is always followed by a 
slight aspiration absent in the Sk. pref. § 30 above. 
` p. 10, § 38. “The labial v is pronounced as English or French 
- v by modern Hindus,” a statement which is not borne out by 
fact for the generality of the people ; vis a labio-dental non- 
fricative sound, differing from the English or French sound 
which is fricative. | 
Considering all the qualities of this useful Primer, we can 
safely recommend it to Sanskrit. students in India, who have not 
made as yet any study of Sanskrit Grammars wriiten by Euro- 
peans, as a good introduction to the occidental approach towards 
Oriental studies 


S. M. Katre 
11 [ Annals, B. Q. R. LT. | 


JULES BLOCH: L'INDO-ARYEN DU VEDA AUX TEMPS 
"MODERNES. Libraire d'Amerique et d' Orient, Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 5, Rue, de Tournon, Paris ( VIe), 1934. 
pp. iv, 336. Price Frs. 80. 


Ever since the publication of his monumental and solid work 
entitled “La formation de la langue marathe " in 1920 Prof. Bloch 
has been engaged in the wider field of Indo-Aryan Linguistics 
as well as Indian Linguistics. The immediate result of his “ Za 
langue marathe" was the establishment of 8 scientific circle 
of linguisticians interested in the modern Indian languages 
both of Aryan and non-Aryan descent. Though as Turner 
remarks! that the first and immediate reaction of this work was 
the undertaking by untrained and unqualified people of similar 
linguistic studies in cther languages by insufficient study of the 
material, the work gave a direct impetus by its solid and brilliant 
construction to scientific studies in modern I-A. linguistics ; 
in fact it inaugurated the age of scientific linguistics in I-A. 
within the fourteen years intervening between that work and 
this under notice, there has been solid achievement in Indian 
studies. The great work of Sir George Grierson, which was in- 
deed a pioneer effort, came toan end in 1928; in 1926 another 
brilliant effort came from Bengal: Suniti Kumar Chatterji, * Ori- 
gin and Development of Bengali." The spring of 1931 saw the 
publication of Turner's unique comparative aud etymological 
dictionary of Nepali, dealing with the entire etymology of modern 
I-A. languages for the first time with some degree of scientific 
accuracy. In the meantime Morgenstierne, Bailey and a 
number of other European and Indian scholars have. contributed 
greatly to our knowledge of the little known border languages in 
the. North- West. | 

As Sir George has mentioned,® the study of I-A. can proceed 
in two ways: intensive study of individual languages from a 
` „comparative point of view and a comparative study of a group of 
" lánguages from a higher point view. The first is really the basic - 
‘one on which the second can be built, and yet without 8 know- 


i, BSOS, Vol. viii, Part i, 204, foot-note, 
2, Seg his Preface to Ohatterji’s O. D. B. 
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ledge of the second in its broad development the individual pro- 
blems of a single language may not find their natural explana- 
tion. The ideal then would be to develop the two sides ‘of this 
study af one and the same time by a combined effort of the 
general and special linguisticians. Prof. Bloch has shown his 
competence to deal with the general development of Indo-Aryan 
through the three stages of Old, Middle and New I-A, through a 
brilliant series of works in the course of a quarter century. Unlike 
many Sanskritists he is first an Indo-Europeanist of rare merit; 
with the example of Meillet before him, he has concentrated 
on the different stages of 1-8, culminating in the only work 
dealing with the history of I-A. Such histories have formerly 
been written for Latin or Greek; but a history of Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and the modern I-A. languages of Northern India had to 
wait for a long time. In a manner of speaking we can say that 
Bloch had already given us a short history of I-A. in the Intro- 
duction to his La langue marathe; but since then a lot of new 
work in the field of Mi-A., particularly ApabhramSa had nece- 
ssitated the re-statement of some of the tendencies in NI-A. The 
present work is a brilliant successor of the first master-piece. 
In a brief Introduction (pp. 1-22 ) Prof. Bloch deals with the 
general history of I-A. through Sanskrit, Middle and New Indo- 
~~ Pp. 23-25 give usa brief bibliographical indication of 
the principal works consulted. Excluding the concluding chapter 
the actual thesis is divided into four parts, Phonology (pp. 29-95), 
Morphology of the Noun ( pp. 99-204 ) and of the Verb ( pp. 206- 
300) and Syntax (pp. 303-319 ) and the Conclusion ( pp. 321-331 ). 
In each of these parts the method followed is self-sufficient 
for each of the three stages OI-A.. MI-A., and NI-A. Thus in 
Phonology the Vedic sounds are studied in relation to I-E, and 
Indo-Iranian; then follows a study of these sounds in MI-A, 
(in relation to OI-A, and finally a study of NI-A, with reference 
to OI-A. and MI-A), The same holds good for the remaining parts. 
In this masterly survey of the whole field of Indo~Aryan 
studies from the earliest monument to the most modern and 
youngest members of this group Prof. Bloch has given us the 
results of his deep studies with which he combines a rare insight 
and an unfailing grasp of the essentials. Itis possible to differ 
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from him in the matter of a few minor details, see for example 
Turner's review ia BSOS. or Chatterji's in the Calcutta Review, 
but in the broad outline he has achieved a result which will form 
the basis of all further studies in this field. And what is most 
striking in this work is the fact that Bloch himself is responsible 
for a large part of the original contribution on which the edifice 
rests. 

That the work will remain the best handbook to I-A. studies 
will immediately be felt by any scholar who will go through a 
few of its interesting rages. Much of the work that remains to 
be done will have to ba based on the problems that Bloch suggests 
in all parts of the book. For the science of linguistics as applied 
to NI-A. is still in its early stages, and the study of not only 
every one of the principal literary languages but also the dialects 
which form around them has yet to be carried out scientifically 
and critically. 


The publishers have done their part of the work in a becoming 
form ; the printing and paper are good and the final appearance 
itself so charming as to tempt the book-lover to give it a promi 
nent place in his libiary. And for a linguistic scholar it is 
entirely indispensable. There isonly one little fault and that is the 
absence of an index of the words quoted in the body of the work. 
Though most of these words do finda place in Turner ™ 


oefqns 
Dietionary it is not every one who is fortunate enoughasmsury 
ess a copy of this great work. Moreover, in view of 80:0 my 


derivations, ete., such an index would have helped the Indiagg,y, 
ent and scholar. It is to be hoped that this will be rectifieGyuy 


second edition jue 


As detailed reviews have already appeared in the variu 
journals this is not ths proper place to point out cases wing 
different interpretations are possible. But when all is said ar 
done the fact still remains that Bloch has given us a book. 
which may be said at once to be the most authoritative, critical 
and best infomed treatise on I-A. linguistics. It deserves to be 
studied every day by a student of languages, and it should be 
on the right hand sida of the work table of every I-A. scholar. 


5. M. Katre, 


GRASSMANN, HERMANN: Worterbuch zum Rig Veda 
-Neudruck-Leipzig 1936, Otto Harrassowitz ( pp. VIIL- 1715 
Price 24 marks ). i 


Hermann Grassmann was one of the greatest Vedic scholars 
of his time. In order to translate the Rgveda ho first compiled 
its glossary on scientific principles, which proved to hin so 
useful in his linguistic and comparative studies that he also 
published it. This happened in 1872, ever sinc» whish date the 
À has remained a standard guide for all the researches that 
have been carried on in the Vedic language. ‘his is quite 
natural, for the dictionary contains all words of the language, 
gives tlieir meanings and also grammatical forms together with 
‘he places where they occur, adds cognate terms by way of ety- 
ology, cites quotations to illustrate the syntax and the style, 
q last but not least supplies the index arranged according to 

` letters. Not only the Vedists but also those Iranists who 
है: ‘igate the Avesta and furthermore the comparative Indo- 
aan philologists have found the work indispensable for 
ic purposes. And also for other purposes-for the Vedic 
matter, for the names of gods and men, places and 
t has the dictionary served as guide by means of its com- 
plete references. 














This standard work was long out of print and extremely 
scarce, Unhappily also no new and complete attempt was made 
to supply its want, It was therefore decided at the last Congress 
of Germen Orientalists to get Grassmann's dictionary reissued 
by means of a photographic process, The resolution was soon 
translated into action thanks to Harrássówitz, and thus the great 
work has now been made accessible at a very modest price. 


Nobody should think that this old dictionary of the Rgveda 

is antiquated and therefore useless; for in such a case a res- 

, ponsible body like the Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft 
would never have thought of re-issuing it. Of course, as to 
some details in interpretation here and there, more recent res. 
earches have to be consulted; but that does not affect the 
main character of the work, namely, as the guide to Vedic 
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words and forms and tha places of their occurrence. Even as to 
the meanings, an authority lixe Hertel once said to me that 
Grassmann was better than Bartholomae whose Altiranisches 
Worterbuch appeared much later and has been enjoying the well 
earned reputation of being the best work of the type. Let us 
therefore welcome the new edition of Grassmann's dictionary 
and make the best of It, Students of the Veda and also of the 
: Avesta cannot afford to remain without it, especially for critical 
" and comparative study, the importance and necessity of which 
is undeniable after all what is said and done in the matter. 


J. C. Tavadia. 


THE VAISHNAVAS OF GUJARAT by Dr. N. A. Thoothi, 
Publ. Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd. 


Originally submitted and accepted a5 a thesis for the Doctorate 
of Philosophy in the University of Oxford, in ihe year 1924, the 
work was subsequently added upon and has now appeared in- 
print. As stated by the author in his preface, " The present study 
is primarily an attempt at applying and testing the Geddesian 
theory and method of investigation and interpretation of social 
phenomena, " | 


The work is divided into two Parts, the first part containing 
six Divisions and fourteen chapters, gives out the laborions 
work of the author, in a systematic arrangement; while the 
second part contains an elaborate exposition of the method; and 
last, but not of the least importance, is a vast Bibliography 
extending over 28 pagas ( pp. 437-464) each paze recording about 
50 works bearing on the subject! No wonder then, that the 
thesis greatly pleased the University examiners at Oxford. 

It is interesting to note how a small incident about drinking 
water aroused the curiousity of the schooi-going boy Thoothy 
( p. 377 ), and this led to a detailed inquiry into the customs of 
the different sections of Hindu community in Gujarat, the out- 
come of all that inquiry being the present large work containing 
information about the Vaisnavas of Gujarat, The author has 
worked on approved methods, and the present work would serve 
as a good model for any student working out his thesis on similar 
social topics. 


The ideas that govern the author's thoughts can best be seen 
at pp. 431ff. He is deeply grieved to see among the Vaisnavas 
of Gujarat “ how the individual, in spite of possibilities of self- 
development, .does not grow due to his fixed position in respect 
of Dharma, Gnyati, and family bonds (p. 428 ), and as a solution 
of this, lays down his own ideas of social arrangement, which 
‘though not a plea-for Individualism’, yet tends to the growth 
of man, and ultimately fascilitates the coming of the.superman: 
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It would not be out of place to note a few inaccuracies, which 
the present reviewer came aeross, while going through the work : 

First, with regard to the correct names of some ancient 
Sanskrit works referred to: (p.35). 'Grihasütras' should be 
' Grhyasütras ". (p. 43) ‘ Sraotasutras’ ought to be ‘ Srautasütras '. 

Then at p. 96, the learned ‘author has given Goswamis to mean 
‘lords of cows!’ The word ‘go’ in Sanskrit, means so many 
things, but in this particular case, it means ' indriyas ' the differ- 
ent organs of sense, a Gosvami being one who has attained perfec: 
control over all the senses. If however, the author has put in 
the interpretation with a tinge of satire, then there is nothing 
wrong. ; 

At p. 315, we see Madhväcärya made the author of Brahme- 
vaivarta Purina, bringing “ about a happy combination of the 
teachings of Nimbarka...with Krishna-lila of the Bhagavat. " 
This is really 8 new light and the student of the Puránas would be 
grateful to the learned Docter, if he would kindly indicate the 
Source of his information. 

This is, of course, only by the bye, and the suthor deserves 
ample credit for having collected together all the scattered infor- 
mation, and presented it in a suitable form, with his own re- 
marks, on the good or bad that the people of Gujrat have reaped 
from the cult of Vaisnavism. 

5. N. Tadpatrikar, 
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IN MEMORIAM : 
PROFESSOR MORITZ WINTERNITZ ( 1863-1937 ) 


The world of Indological studies has suffered à great and 
irreparable loss in the passing away of Professor Dr. Moritz 
Winternitz of the University of Prag. This Institute has cause 
to deplore the sudden and premature death of the late lamented 
scholar, perhaps more than any similar institution in India. 
Professor Winternitz was not merely an Honorary Member of the 
Institute, but also an active member of the Mahabharata Edi- 
torial Board, and of the Mahabharata Bourd of Referees. His 
relations with the Institute were indeed never of a purely formal 
and nominal character; but they were appreciably strengthened 
in 1919, when the Institute undertook the work of preparing a 
Critical Edition of the Mahabharata. In this connection Professor 
Winternitz gave the young and inexperienced organizers of the 
scheme much sound advice and very cordial encouragement; and 
subsequently, from time to time, rendered the Institute especially 
valuable services in connection with the Institute’s monumental 
project of preparing this critical edition. 

His services to the cause of Mahabharata studies, in general, 
have been indeed of a striking and memorable character, and 
deserve to be recorded fully in the Annals of this Institute. . . 

There is perhaps no scholar who had studied and pondered 
over the Mahabharata problems longer, and at the same time 
written, agitated and worked for a critical edition of our Great 
Epic more energetically, than Professor Winternitz. He appears 
to have begun his scholar's career by writing a paper on a subject 
connected directly with the Mahabharata. It was a critical review 
of Holtzmann’s Grammatisches aus dem Mahabharata, published in 
the Oésterreichische Monatsschrift fiir den Orient (1584-85 ). In 
1897, he contributed a paper of about 50. pages to the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic £ociety, entitled “ Notes on the Mahabharata ”’, 
which is in fact a very detailed review of Dahlmann's Das Maha- 
bharata, als Epos und Rechtsbuch (Berlin 1895). In the same 
year, at the session of the International Congress of Orientalists 


at Paris, he first drew attention of scholars to the importance of 
12 [ Annals, B. 0. R I. ] 
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South Indian MSS. for the restoration of a critical text of the 
Great Epic of India, Even at thattime hs pointed out that for 
all critical and historical researches the current printed editions 
of the epic were altogetker insufficient and that a critical edition 
of the Mahabharata was a conditio sine qua non of all Mahabharata 
research. In the following year ( 1898 ) he contributed to the Indian 
Antiquary & paper “ On the South Indian Recension of the Maba- 
bhàrata ”, in which he published also for the first time lengthy 
extracts from the Southern Recension and gave some account of 
the Southern MSS. of tha epic. In the same year he contributed 
an article to the Journal of tre Royal Asiatic Sozie y "On the Maha- 
bhárata MSS, in the Wkish collection of the Royal Asiatic Soci- 
ety." The same volume has two informing letters from him, 
both of which are 80046 GaneSain the Mahabharata (JRAS 
1898, 380 f£, 631). In fle next year ( 1899 ), at the Oriental Con- 
gress in Rome, he proposed the foundation of a Sanskrit Epic 
Text Society, ‘ with the aim of collecting all the materials as 
well as the necessary funds " for a critical edition of tha Maha- 
bharata; the text of the proposal was published in the Indian Anti- 
quary, 1901, 117 ff As a consequence of this, “ a committee was 
formed which was to consider the matter and report on the sub- 
' ject at the next congress.” Next year (1900), he published a 
paper in “VZKM entitled “ Genesis des Mahabharata ", which 
is in fact an elaborate review (27 pp.) of Dahlmann’s book with the 
‘game title, which had appeared in the meantime. This paper 
was followed next year (1901 ) by a paper on the “ Flutsagen 
des Alterthums und der Naturvólker, '" published in the Mil'eil- 
ungen of the Anthropological Society of Vienna, in which he 
has ably discussed the flood legends of antiquity, among them 
our legend of Manu. In the same year 118 presented a memo- 
randum ( “ Pro Memoria '') on the necessity of a critical edition 
of the Mahabharata to the Academy of Sciences in Vienna, 
which is published in the A/manach der Kais. Akad. d. Wiss. in 
Ween, 1901, 206-210. In 1902, he appears to have again brought 
his proposal about the critical edition of the Mahabharata before 
the International Congress at Hamburg. In 1903, he was serving 
asa member ofa committee appointed by the United German 
Academies and learned Societies to discuss the question of 
the preliminary work necessary for a critical edition of the 
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Great Epic, which met at München and recommended the 
presentation of a "Pro Memoria" to the International Asso- 
ciation of Academies. The “Pro Memoria" was presented 
and a definite plan was laid before the Association. In 1903 
he contributed two papers on the subject of his favourite study, 
one in the JRAS on “The Mahabharata and the Drama ”, the 
other in WZK WM on the Sabhiparvan according to the Southern 
Recension. In 1904 he published an important study bearing 
on the snake sacrifice of the Mahabharata in Kultur geschichtliches 
aus der Tierwelt: " Das Schlangenopfer des Mahabharata”, This 
was followed in the year 1906 by a paper in WZK M on the Brhad- 
devatà and the Mahabharata. In 1908 the question of the critical 
edition of the Mahabharata again came up before the Oriental 
Congress at Copenhagen, and two meetings of the Mahabharata- 
Komission were attended by Winternitz as a member of the edi- 
torial committee (on 14th and 18th August 1908). In the follow- 
ing year ( 1909) he published the second part of the first volume 
of his monumental history of Indian Literature (German Vers- 
ion), the only comprehensive and authoritative book on the 
subject, which devotes nearly 150 pages to the Mahabharata and 
still remains the most reliable general account of our Great Epic. 
Besides containing an accurate summary of the epic story, the 
volume contains the considered views of the author on the interst- 
ing question of the beginnings of epic poetry in India, and.a de- 
tailed discussion of the question of the age and history of the Maha- 
bharata. It may also be noted that this is the on’y work which 
gives a complete, systematic and impartial account of the progress 
of Mahabharata studies during the last hundred years with exhaus- 
tive bibliography and exemplary thoroughness, and as such is 
indispensable to every serious student of the Mahabharata. In 
1910 he published a review of Sdrensen’s Index to the Names in the 
Mahabharata ( parts I-IV ) in ZDMG ( 64. 241-243 ). Then for about 
five years, from 1911-1915, Professor Winternitz appears not to 
have published anything about the Mahabharata. This interval he 
seems to have devoted to his private studies of the Sabhaparvan, 
the book assigned to him in the scheme of the International Asso- 
ciation of Academies for a critical edition of the Mahabharata. 
As a bi-product of these studies may be regarded his short paper, 
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“ Mahabharata II. 68. 41 ff., and Bhása's Ditavakya” in Festschrift 
E. Kuhn (1916), which was followed in 1917 by a review of 
Hopkins" Epic Mythology, which had appeared in 1915. The brief 
regime of mutual hate, disorder and vandalism prevailing in 
Europe during the Great War gave its quietus to this inter- 
national project among others; the undertaking of the-Associated 
Academies was silently abandoned in tha years that followed the 
war. That was a great disappointment to Winternitz. 

The end of the war marked, however, the beginning of a new 
project of preparing a critical edition of the Mahabharata: this 
time in India. This Institute, making a fresh start, enthusi- 
astically undertook the work in 1919, asa national undertaking 
—g venture cordially welcomed by Professor Winternitz, for he 
saw in it a fresh promise of the fulfilment of his dreams, which 
had been ruthlessly shattered by the cruel war. In 1922, when 
Winternitz came to India, he took the earliest opportunity to 
visit the Institute, and to see for himself the work of the Maha- 
bharata Department of this Institute, which had already made 
some progress. On the 26th of Noverber 1922, he delivered an 
address at the Institute, which contains a succinct account of 
what had been done and planned in Europe, and expressed the 
fervent hope that ways and means could be found for the collabo- 
ration of Indian and Western scholars in the new project 
( Annals, 1922-23, pp. 145-152). When he went to Santiniketan, 
he taught the students there how to collate Mahabharata MSS. 
and ultimately established there a collation centre for the colla- 
tion of Bengali MSS. of the Mahabharata, which is even now 
doing excellent work under the supervision of the Principal of 
the Visvabharati. In 1924, he contributed a paper entitled “ The 
Mahabharata " to the Visvabharatt Quarterly, in connection with 
the work he had been doing at Santiniketan. In the same year, 
he appears to have read a paper containing a reporb on the 
Institute's edition, before the German Conference of Orientalists 
at München. Later in the same year (1924) he published in the 
Annals of this Institute, a very detailed review of the late Mr. 
Utgikar's tentative edition of the Viràtaparvan, containing a 
frank criticism of the work as wellas many valuable sugges-- 
tions for improvement. When the Mahabharata Department of 
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the Institute was reorganized in 1925, Professor Winternitz was 
made a member of the Honorary Board of Referees, and also a 
member of the Mahabharata Editorial Board. As such, im 1928 
he read a paper at the X Vilth International Congress of Oriental- 
ists, held at Oxford, on the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, 
drawing attention of the delegates to the important work the 
Institute was doing in connection with its critical edition. A 
discussion was opened by Geheimrat Professor Dr. H. Liiders, 
who moved three resolutions regarding the Institute's edition, as 
well as regarding the disposal of the collations made, and funds 
collected, for the European edition. These resolutions, which . 
were seconded by Professor Winternitz, were unanimously 
adopted by the Indian Section of the Congress. The paper read'by 
Professor Winternitz, was subsequently published in the first 
issue of the Indologicz Pragensi1 (1929 ), the journal founded by 
Professor Winternitz. There he declared that after a careful ex- 
‘amination of the first fascicule.of the new edition, he was con- 
vinced that this edition would be the edition that is wanted and 
that he had in mind when thirty-one years ago he urged the 
necessity of a critical edition of the Mahabharata His frank and 
evident enthusiasm for our edition did not, however, blind him . 
to what he considered its shortcomings; and to his paper in the 
indologica Pragensia he appended some critical remarks on the 
first fascicule of the new edition of Adiparvan prepared by Dr. 
. V.S. Sukthankar. While expressing his whole-hearted agreement 
with the general principles underlying the reconstruction of the 
text, he gave a list of passages wherein he differed from the 
editor with respect to the readings of the constituted text, quali- 
fying his remarks by emphasizing that he was not offering his 
criticism to find fault with the way in which the critical edition 
was being prepared; there would always remain differences of 
opinion in special cases, whoever the editor be. The Institute 
highly values the considered opinion of the eminent savant ex- 
pressed before the Oriental Conference at Oxford in the following 
words : And here I may say that in my opinion neither in India 
nor in Europe any one scholar would ba found who would have 
done the work better than Dr. Sukthankar had done in his first 
fascicule ". In 1932 he published in the Forschungen und Fort- 
schrille (a record of German Science) an article entitled “ Die 
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kritische Ausgabe des Mahabharata ", giving an account of the 
work of the Institute in connection with the Mahabharata edition. 

Ha read a considerable portion of the Adiparvan ( according 
- to the Critical Edition) with his pupils in the Indologisches 
Seminar at Prag, to initiate them 1110 the mysteries of Indian 
textual criticism. From the notes made by him for these Isctures, 
he published in these Annals (1934) the last important paper he 
wrote on the Mahabharata, which is an appreciation of the first 
volume of the Critical Edition ofthe Adiparvan, completed in 
1933. In the volume of essays presented to him by his pupils, 
friends and admirers ( Festschrift Mori'z Winternitz ), there were 
two Mahabharata articles, written no doubt with the full know- 
ledge that they would be warmly welcomed by Professor Winter- 
nitz: the one by Dr. Hermann Weller of Tübingen University, 
. on the Textual Criticism of the MahabhZrata ; the other by Prof. 
F. Otto Schrader of Kiel University on the Recensions of the 
Bhagavadgità. Lattsrly his onerous duties as Professor of 
Indology in the German University of Prag as well as his failing 
health had preventec Professor Winternitz from devoting much 
time to a serious study of the Sabhaparvan, which he had under- 
taken to edit for the Institute : a study which was suddenly and 
prematurely terminated by the ruthless hand ofgTime. But even 
in 1936, when the Raja Saheb of Aundh, his colleague on the 
Mahabharata Editorial Board, visited him in Prag, Professor 
Winternitz was very optimistic and full of buoyant hope of being 
able to complete the Sabhaparvan in a year or two. Alas, thas 
was not to be! - | 

A certain amount of pathetic interest attaches to the letter 
reproduced below, which was penned by the deceased scholar 
on the 8th January last,—probably the last letter written by 
him land forwardec after his lamentable death by his daughter- 
in-law, Frau Dr. Anna Winternitz. It is a tragic piece of 
evidence of the fact that Mahabharata problems occupied his 
thoughts to the very last day of his life! Here is the letter: 
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January 8th 1937. 
My dear Dr. Sukthankar, 


e 

Many thanks for kindly sending me a copy of the reprint of your Epic 
Studies VI: The Bhrgus and the Bharata. I have now read it and found it 
of intrinsic interest. It is truly astonishing, and has not occurred to me 
before, that the Bhargava material was represented in the Mahabharata to 
such an extent as you show it to be. Your hypothesis that our Mahabharata 
received its present form with its masses of Bhargava material, and the 
admixture of Dharma and Niti material by a Diaskcuasts of the epic under 
very strong and direct Bhargava influence at some time or other (if we 
could only know at which time! ) , seems to me plausible enough. Your 
thesis is strengthened very. much by the parallel of the Manusmrti. I 
should, however, underline what you say about “ further additions " being 
made after the Bhargava diaskeuasis: The great mass of what 1 have 
called ** Ascetic Literature" ( see my lecture in * Some Problems of Indian 
literature’, p. 21ff.) which is nearer to Jaina and Buddhist than to 
Brahmanic lore and ethics, and which lays so much stress on Ahimsa, and 
also some of the philosophical sections, must have come into the Epic 
through other channels. Surely the feat of Bhargava Rima filling five lakes 
with blood by exterminating the Ksatriya race thrice seven times ( repeated 
tere times | ) cannot by any means be brought into accord with the doctrine 
of Ahimsa. 

Thinking of the words, ‘‘ Da wird sich manches Rätsel losen und 
manches Rätsel Knupft sich auch”, 1 hope you will contihue, in your 
excellent ** Epic Studies ", to solve many a riddle of the Great Epic of 
India. 


I am, with kind regards, 
Yours sincerely 
M. Winternitz. 


PS. I am very sorry to have to inform you that my father-in-law 
Prof. Winternitz passed away this night in consequence of a new attack of 
his heart-disease. 

Yours faithfully 
Dr. Anna Winternitz, 


For more than fifty years, continuously, Prof. Winternitz 
took active interest in Mahabharata studies and in the Maha- 
bharata problem, contributing himself in a great measure to the 
elucidation of some of them, both theoretically and practically—a 
record of deep and sustained interest in the Great Epic of India, 
0117 071 to be matched in India itself! 
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His Mahabharate researches constituted but a small fraction ° 


ofthe multifarious intellectual activities of this broad-minded 
and versatile scholar.. It remains for others, who stood nearer 
to him and. who knew him more intimately, to speak -at length 
on the labours of Professor Winterriitz:in the several^fields he 
graced. Here we merely record our-deep gratitude to him ‘for his 
rilanifold ‘services to the cause of Mahabharata -studids, as also 


our profoünd sorrow upon the untimely death of an honoured - 


° member of our Institute, and of our esteemed collaborator in the 


stupendous work, ‘te the Gompletion “of which the Institute is 
pledged kc zw IE. 
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THE VARAHA-PURANA 
BY 
RAJENDRA CHANDRA HAZRA, M. A., Ph. D. 


University of Dacca 


The extant Varaha Purüna! is a comparatively late work. It 
is rather a manual of prayers and rules mainly for the Visnu- 
worshippers, That itis not the Varüha P. which the Matsya, the 
Skanda and the Agm P. noticed can be little doubted, These 
three Puranas describe the Vardha P. as follows: 

‘mahavarahasya punar mahatmyam adhikrtya 081 
visnunà' bhihitam ksaunyai tad väräham ihocyate i 
manavasya prasangena kalpasya (the Skanda P. reads 

' dhanyasya ') muni-sattamah | 
oaturvirhsat s&hasráni tat puranam ihocyate t" 


( Matsya P. 53, 38-39 and Skanda VII, i, 2, 57-58); 
and 


‘caturdasa sahasrani váráham visnuneritam | 
bhümau varáha-oaritàm manavasya pravrttitah i’ 
( Agni P. 272, 16) 
| According to these descriptions the older Varüha P. was 
‘declared by Visnu and was connected with the Manava Kalpa, 
but in the extant Purina of the same title the Boar himself is 
the narrator, and there is no mention of the Minava Kalpa 


tini, ghee, yore irene serves कणी? M Li AM ein I HABI o MASA sa i Hh aa 


! The Vangavasi edition is the same as that iu the Bibliotheca Indica 
Series. There are, of course, slight differences in readings in the two editions. 
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Moreover, of the five characteristics of the Purana, there is very 
little in it. Its account of creation bears the unmistakable stamp 
of comparatively late age. The Manvantaras and the genealogies 
of kings and gages have been neglected. The beginning also does 
not resemble those of the other Puranas, there being no mention 
either of the sacrifice in the Naimisa forest, or of the sages who 
request Sita to narrat» the Puranas. On the other hand, Sita re- 
ports the interlocution between the Boar and the Earth abruptly 
and without any introduction. 


The extant Varüka P. consists of four distinct sections: 
(1) chapters 1 to 112, ( 2) chapters 113 to 192, (3) chapters 193 to 
212, and (4) chapters 213 to the end. ! These four sections, which 
differ from one anothe- in general character and in respect of inter- 
locutors, are most probably the works of different hands hailing 
from different ages. -n the first section (comprising chapters 1- 
112 ), Suta is the reporter, and the interlocutors are the Boar and 
the Earth. This section is primarily the work of the Paficaratras, 
Here the highest god -s Narayana, and this name of the god is 
used much more frequently than ‘Visnu’ and ‘ Hari’, The 
names ‘ Vasudeva’ and ‘ Krsna’ are of very rare occurrence. The 
sestarian Mantra is ‘om namo nàràyanüys ',* and there is not 
even a single mentior of the Mantra ‘om namo bhagavate vasu- 
devaya’. In this section importance is given to everything 
Paficaratra. The gifts made to the Paiicaratra Aoaryas are said 
to be productive of immense good ( Varükha 50,16). The study of 
the Paficaratra Samhiras and the observance of the rules of the 
Pancaratras are recommended, next to the Vedas, as the means of 
realising the Visnu-Brahma. Visnu is brought in to say: 

* paurusam süktam asthaya ye yajanti dvijasu mam| 
te math prapsyanti satatam samhitadhyayanena ca Il 
४130118 veda-sastranam paficaratroditena hi | 
margena mam yajante ye te mam prapsyanti manavah ti 
( Varaha 66, 10-41 ) 








1 The late Dr. Haraprasad Shastri wrongly divides the contents of 4 
Bibl. Ind. ed. of the Varata P, into three sections: (1) from chap. Í to 112, 
(2) from 113 to 192, and (3) from 193 to the end. See A Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Sanskrit Mss., Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, Vy Preface, pp. 165-166: 
. * Varüha P. 37, 21 and 31; 49, 31, — 
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Though in this section Siva, Brahma and Visnu are said to be 
not different from one another, it is Narayana (also called Visnu ) 
who is the highest god, and all other gods, including Brahma and 
Siva, are said to be born of him.’ Rudra himself acknowledges the 
superiority of Narayana and describes the latter as ' sakala-vidya- 
vabodhita—paramatma-svartpi vigata-kalmasah paramanur acin- 
tyatma narayanah sakala~lokaloka-vydpi.........’% The Boar also 
describes Narayana as ‘ Suddha ’, ' sarvagata ', ‘nitya’, ' vyoma- 
rips’, 'sanatana ' and ‘ bhavabhava-nirmukta’ ( Varüha 6,15) 
and says that even the gods cannot see his supreme fotm 
( paramam rüpam.....Varüha 4,4), Narayana is further identified 
definitely with the Purusa of the Vedanta ( vedanta-purusah 
prokto nàraàyan&tmakah......Varüha 17, 73) and the Parama 
Brahma of the Veda and other holy scriptures, In spite of this 
identification, a distinction is made between the Nàaràyana&a- or 
Visnu-Brahma and the inferior Visnu of the trinity. The latter 
is born of the former and is incarnated on earth ( Varaha 13, 47 ). 

This section was written with a view to popularise the Paricar 
rütra system which was losing popular favour in Northern 
India.* It was mainly directed ‘against the antagonistic non- 
Vedic Pasupatas (i.e. the Agamic Saivas) who were growing in 
number probably at the cost of the Paficaritras. Here Rurda is 
brought in to denounce the non-Vedie Pasupatas (also called the 
Raudras ) as well as their scriptures. The former are blamed as 

' given to mean and sinful acts’, ‘addicted to wine, meat: and 

1 Ibid. 17, 23-25 ; 90, 3; eto, 

a Ibid. 74, 5. 
3 yad etat paramam brahma vede §astregu pathyate : 
sa vedah pupdarik&ksah svayam narayano barih y 
Varaha 39, 16. 
‘ Cf, yug&ni trini bahavo mam upaisyanti manavah | 
antye yuge pravirala bhavisyanti mad-äsrayāh 11 
Faraha 70, 34b-35a, 
5 Of, asamkhy 3tàs tu te raudrü bhavitüáro mahl-tale | 
Varaüha TL 57, 
kalau mat-krta-margena bahu-rüpena t&masaih | 
 ijyate dvesa-buddhyà sa paramatma janardanah n 
Varaha 70, 25. 
Itisto be noted that the scriptures of the non-Vedic Pasupatas are 
condemned as‘ timasa’ and that Narayana and Siva are preached as one. 


Therefore, those who become non- Vedio Pa$upatas and decry Narayana 
really worship the latter through the spirit of hostility ( dvesa-buddhy& ). 
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women ' and the like ( Varüha 71,58), and the latter are called 
' veda-bühyà ’ and ' tàmasa ' and are said to be meant for deluding 
and degrading the people ( mohártham— Varüha 70, 41; patana- 
kaàranam—- Vardha 70, 42), 

The way in which this section ends, shows that originally it 
was not continued further and that it formed a distinct work by 
itself. Towards its end the Boar says to the Earth, “Thus, o 
beautiful lady, I have narrated to you the sanctifying and all- 
giving Samhita named after the Boar ( varahakhya samhita--- Var. 
112, 63)”; and then gives two traditions of the rise and circula- 
tion of the Purana Samhita. According to one of these tradi- 
tions, the Samhita aroce from the Omniscient in a previous Kalpa 
and was learnt by Brahma who then gave it to his son Pulastya. 
Pulastya handed it down to Bhargava Rama, Bhargava Rama to 
his own disciple Ugra, and Ugra to Manu. According to the other 
tradition, the Boar received the Samhita from the Omniscient 
in the ‘present Kalpa’ and gave it to the Earth. The Samhita would 
then pass through the sages Kapila and others and reach Vyasa, 
from whom Roma-harsana would get it and declare 1t to his own 
disciple Saunaka. The Boar next names the eighteen Maha 
puripas and finishes by glorifying the study, hearing, preserva- 
tion and worship of the ' Sastra named Varaha ’. 

In ths second section (extending over chapters 113 to 192) 
Sita is the general reporter of what the Earth said to Sanat- 
kumara and other sages after she had been raised by the Boar. 
In this section Sanat-kumàra, gon of Brahma, asks the Earth to 
tell him what strange things she experienced while she was 
upheld by the Boar and what the latter told her. Consequently, 
the Earth narrates the interlocution between herself and the 
Boar to Sanat-kumara and the other sages invited by him. Thus, 
besides Süta, there are two sets of interlocutors in this section: 
(1 ) Sanat-kumadra and the Earth, and(2) the Boar and the 
Earth.’ 

Unlike the first, this section bears a distinct Bhagavata stamp 
and is meant for guiding the Bhagavatas especially in their re- 


! The late Dr, Haraprasad Shastri wrongly gives the sets of interlocutors 
in this section as: (1) Sauti and the rsis, (2).Sanat-kumara and the rsis, 
and (3) the Boar and the Earth. Vide, A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Mss. ASB, Vol. V, Preface, p. 166. 
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. ligious observances. In this section the Visnu-worshippers are 
termed ‘ Bhagavata ', and this word is used much more frequent- 
ly than the generic term 'Vaisnava'; viz., the secret 'dharfna' pro- 
claimed by the Boar is to be disclosed only to 8 sincere Bhagavata 
( Varaha 117, 47); Visnu accepts those things which are prefer- 
red by the Bhagavatas (Varüha 119, 10) ; the Bhagavatas are to be 
honoured at the end of the worship of Visnu (Varüha 124, 10) ; the 
pure Bhagavatas are always to be visited and honoured by the 
people ( Varüha 125, 168) ; in initiation the Bhagavata preceptor 
and other Bhigavatas are to be honoured (chap. 127-128); and 
soon. Though the name ' Narayana 'for the hightst god is not 
rarely used, the name ' Visnu ' is more frequent here than in the 
first section. The word ‘ Vasudeva’ also is used at times. ! This 
section is named ‘ Bhagavacchastra’ at the end of almost all 
the chapters, and its contents are called ' Bhagavatprokta— 
dharma’ ( Varüha 113,5) or ‘ Visnu-prokta-dharma’ ( Varüha 
122,89). Though the sectarian Mantra ‘namo nàrayanáaya' is 
of more frequent occurrence, the Mantra ‘om namo vasudevaya’ 
also is found to occur ( cf. Varüha 123, 32 ; 182, 9). 

In the third section ( chapters 193-212 ), Süta is the reporter 88 
usual, the interlocutors being the king Janamejaya and the sage 
Vaisampayana.* After the twelve-year sacrifice is performed, 
the former expiates the murder of a Brahmana and approaches 
the latter to hear about the results of actions ( karma-vipáüka ) 
and the region of Yama. Consequently, Vaisampayana narrates 
the story of Naciketa in which the latter speaks to his father 
and other sages about his visit to and experience of the realm 
of Yama. 

This third section, named ‘ Dharma-samhita’ ( Varaha 212, 1 ), 
constitutes a distinct unit by itself. It does not seem to be 
connected with the chapters of the first or the second section. 
The line ‘ aSvamedhe tatha vrtte raja vai janamejayah’ towards 
the beginning of this section proves its isolated character, be- 
cause in the preceding sections nothing is said about king 
Janamejaya or his horse~sacrifice. It is probable that these 

1 Of. Varüha 129, 3 and 51-52; 148, 10; etc. 
2 Here also the late Dr. Shastri wrongly gives the prominent interlocutors 


as (1) Roma-harsana and Janamejaya, and ( 2) Sanat-kumara and Brahma. 
See, A Des. Cat. of Sans, Mss., ASB, Vol. V, Preface, p. 166. 
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chapters were taken from some other source in which the story 
of Janamejaya was narrated. Itis to. be noted that though in 
chap. 271-212 the metkod of Visnu-worship is given, the other 
chapters of this section remarkably lack the characteristics 
found in the first and second sections. 

The contents of the fourth section (chap. 213 to the end) are 
reported by Sita as an interlocution between Sanat-kumara and 
Brahma. This section is strictly Saiva. It treats of the origin 
and glorification of Ustara Gokarna and other holy places in 
Nepal which are sacred to Siva. In connection with thsse places 
Siva 8180 is glorified. This section was added most probably by 
an inhabitant of Nepal who wanted to glorify Uttara Gokarna 
in Nepal over Daksina Gokarna (in Mathura?). The former is 
said to contain the greater part of the body of Siva and to be 
more sacred than even Prabhasa, Prayaga, Naimisáranya, Puskara 
and Kuruksetra, There is also mention of the Ksatriya kings 
of the Solar race who Sook possession of the kingdom of Nepal 
from the Mlecchas, established the Brahmanical religion, and po- 
pularised the Linga-worship ( Varüha 215, 42-46). 

From what has teen said above itis clear that the four 
sections of the Vardha Pwurüna have different characteristics and 
are, therefore, to be aseribed to different authors. In these four 
sections, again, there are chapters and verses which are later 
interpolations. Before we proceed to discuss the dates of the 
different sections, we shall try to find out these interpolated por- 
tions, especially those in the first two sections, 

In the first section, chapters 90-97 and 99-112 ( verses 1-62) 
seem to have been added later. Of these, chapters 90-96, on the 
origin, exploits and fundamental unity of the three Saktis— 
Brahmi, Vaisnavi and Raudri,- are distinctly Sakta documents. 
Chap. 97 has been inserted by the Saivas to show the origin of 
the Rudra-vrata (also called the Vabhravya or Suddha-saiva 
Vrata) and to establish the sacredness of Pasupata~sastra. It is 
clearly a protest made against chap, 70-71, in which the Rudra- 
varta and the Pasupate-sastra have been condemned by the Pafica- 
ritras. Chap, 99 refers to the Vaisnavi Sakti who killed the 
demon Mahisa on tha Mandara hills. So, this chapter cannot 
possibly be earlier tnan the chapters (90-96) on the Saktis. 
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Chapters 99 ( verses 54ff) to 112 ( verses 1-62 ), on the different 
kinds of gifts, have been introduced incoherently. As Vardha P. 
99, 54-93 and 112, 53-59 tally respectively with Padma P. 
( Srsti-khanda ) chap. 34, verses 333-372 and 378-384, it is probable 
that somebody took these portions from the Padma P. ( Srsti-kh. ), 
developed them with further additions and then inserted the whole 
into the Varüha P. That this has been the case with these 
chapters on gifts seems to be shown by the fact that though in 
Varüha 99, 82 the priest of the hungry king Vinità$va advises the 
latter to make gifts of Tila-dhenu, Jala-dhenu, Ghrta-dhenu, 
Dhenu and Rasa-dhenu for getting rid of hunger, he is found to 


describe the methods of making many other gifts in chapters 
102-112. 


The remaining chapters of the first section may be taken to 
be contemporaneous, for, they are closely interrelated; "viz, 
Varaha P. 10, 44 and 50, in which it is said that all informations 
about Indra and the two demons, Vidyut and Suvidyut, would 
be given later on, point to chapter 16; Vardha 11, 112. points to 
chap. 17 and 36 ( Verses 1-8) on the attainment of kingship by 
the warriors born of the gem given by Visnu to the sage Gaura“ 
mukha; Varaha 17, 29-26 referring to the origin of all the gods 
from Narayana, point to chap. 18-34 ; and so forth. 


In the second section ( chap. 113-192 ), chapters 140-151 (on 
the holy places and the duties of women under menses ) and 152- 
180 (on Mathur&) seem to have been interpolated. Though 
Kokamukha, a place sacred tc the Boar, is already glorified in 
chap. 122, there is no reason why it should be repeated by the 
same author as late as in chap, 140. That chap. 122 was already 
there when chap. 140 was added is certain, because in Vardha 
140, 4 the Boar refers to Kokàmukha as already described (tava 
kokamukham nàma yan maya pürvabhasitam ). There are other 
reasons why chapters 140-151 can be taken as spurious. Some of 
the Tirtha~mahatmyas in these chapters are told in the form of 
predictions ; the stories do not resemble those in chapters 122 ( on 
Kokamukha ), 125-126 ( Kubjamraka ) and 137-138 (on Saukara-— 
ksetra); the verse ‘ prabhatayam tu Sarvaryyam udite tu divà- 
kare'or'vyatitàyàm tu Sarvaryyàm udite tu divikare’ which 
occurs often in other chapters; not excepting even the chapters 
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on Kokamukha, Kubjimrska and Saukara-k setra, and which, 
consequently, seems to be a favourite expression of the author of 
this section of the Purana, is not found in chapters 140-151; and 
there is no mention of the duties of women under menses in chap. 
114 in which the Earth mentions the topics on which the Boar 
is to speak to her, In chap. 140-151, again, there are some which 
appear to have been sided still later. In Vardha 140, 4-5 the 
Boar names the three ०180605 Kokimukha, Vadarl and Lohàrgala, 
which he does not leave. Now, the Boar speaks on Kokamukha 
and Vadari in chap. 140 and 141 respectively, but Lohargala is 
taken up as late as in shap. 151, Hence itis highly probable that 
the intervening chapters 142-150 are later than chap. 140-141 
and 151. 

Chap. 152-180 (on Mathurad-mahatmya) are ascribed by 
scholars to Sanátana, a disciple of Caitanya of Navadvipa,! " But 
this ascription is doubtful, because the verse 26 of Varüha P. 
152 is found quoted in the Zaribhakli-vilása? with the definite 
mention that the vers» is taken from the Mathura-mahatmya 
of the Varüha P. ('v&r&he ca $ri-inathurá-m&hatmye.......eto. ) 
That these chapters on Mathurà-mahatmya are later than the 
other chapters on holy places in the second section can be little 
doubted ; because, the story of the Brahma-raksasa in chap. 155 
is certainly later than that in chap. 139; the performance of 
Sráddha and the offer of rice-balls to the manes in the holy 
places in Mathura are highly spoken of in these chapters only; 
and the name ‘ Krsna’, which is rare in other chapters, is used 
more than once 

It is difficult to detect the interpolated portions, if any, in 
the third and fourth sections. These two sections are certainly 
later than the original chapters in the first two sections. 

We are now in a position to discuss the dates of the different 
chapters of this Puràra. Let us begin with the first section. 
The famous list of the ten incarnations of Visnu’? given in 


——————————————————————: 


1 Farquhar, Outline of the Religious Literature of India, pp, 309-310 

2 Edited by Syiima-carana Kaviratna and published by Gurudas 
Chatterjee and Sons, Calcutta, p. 687. It is believed that the Haribhakti- 
vilása was composed by Sanatana but was attributed to  Gop&labhatta, 
another disciple of Caitanya 

3i Matsya, Kürma, Variha, Narasimha, Vamana, ( Para$u-) Rama, Rama 
( DüSafathi), Krgpa, Buddaa and Kalki 
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‘chapters 4 (verse 2), 48 (verses 17-22) and 55 ( verses 35-37 ), 
none of which can be proved to be spurious shows that this list 
including Buddha, was well known at the time when the firsts : 
tion was composed. If Buddha came to be regarded as an incarna- 
tion of Visnu about 550 A, D.,' then the date of this section of the 
Vardha P. cannot reasonably be placed earlier than 650 A.D. From 
the description of the ten Vratas named after the ten incarnati 
of Visnu, we understand that Buddha was not only accepted as an 
incarnation of Visnu but was popularly worshipped by the Pafiea- 
ratras. Moreover, the idea of the people regarding the delusive 
nature of Buddha was forgotten at least by a section of the 
people, who worshipped him for attaining physical beauty (rüpa- 
kimo yajed buddham— Varüha 48, 22). Hence the date of com- 
position of the first section should be placed lower still, A t - 
parison between the stories of Gautama in Kurma P. I, 16, 95f 
and Varaha P. 71 proves the earlier origin of the story in the 
former Purana. This earlier date of the Kūrma P. is supported 
by another evidence. In the Kurma P. the PàSupatas introduce 
a story that Visnu ( in the form of Krsna) worshipped Siva 1 07 
ason. Butin the Varüha P. (73, 40-50), the Pañcarātras say 
that Siva first worshipped Narayana who, at the former's peri 
granted the boon that he would worship Siva for a favour. us 
the attempt of the Pasupatas to raise Siva over Visnu is ba : 
by the Paricaritras. That the author of the first section of the 
Varüha P. was acquainted with the Kiirma P. is shown by the 
verses common to the chapters narrating the stories of Gautama 
in the two Puranas. Hence it is sure that the first section of the 
Varüha P. was written after the Kiirma P. had been recast by 
the Pasuaptas. As this recast was made towards the 3 g 
of the eighth century A. D., the date of the first section of the 
Varaha P. cannot be placed: earlier than the middle of that cdn- 


tury. Thus we get the upper limit. 
Gopalabhatia quotes verses 7-52 of Varüha P. 99 in his Hari- 


bhakti-vilasa. This chapter appearing to be spurious, the date lof 
the original chapters of the first section of the Varüha P. should 
not be placed later than 1400 A. D. Again, Vidyakara Vajapeyin 
quotes three verses from Varaha P. 66 and 70 in his Nitydod 






og al Me omnes See my article in the Annals of tha Bhandarker Oriental Research 
institute, Vol, XVII, pp. 17-18, 
2 [| Annals, B, 0, R. T. ] 
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paddhatt; Vacaspati-misra has a good number of verses from 

chapter 7 in his Tirtha-~cintimant , Sulapani has one verse from 
chap. 62 in his Vrata-kala-viveka; Cande$vara quotes the entire 
chapters 40, 42 and 53 and also a large number of verses from 
chapters 39 and 41 in his Krtya-ratndkara; Apararka quotes a 
considerable number of verses from chapters 13, 66, 70, 71 and 112 
in his commentary on the Yajfavalkya-smrit: and Jimitavahena 
draws upon chap, 28-30 in his K@laviveka. Hence the date of the 
original chapters of the first section of the Varaha P. cannot: be 
placed later than 1000 A. D. As in the Rudra-gltà of the Varüha 
P. the words ‘ Raudra’ and ‘ Pāśupata `° have been used to mean 
the Agamic Saivas and their scriptures, these chapters should 
not be placed later than the beginning of the ninth century A. D., 
because the distinctive terms ‘Saiva’ and ‘Agama’ were well 
known in the ninth century A. D. ! 

Thus the date of the original chapters of the first section of the 
Farüha P, falls between the middle of the 8th century and the 
beginning of the 9th cantury i. e. about 800 A. D. 

As Apararka quotes verses 31-40 from chap. 112, the spurious 
chapters ( Varüha 99, 54 to 112, 62) on gifts cannot be dated 
later than 1100 A. D. As Gopalabhatta quotes verses 7-52 from 
Varüha 99 and as in chap. 99 there is mention of the Vaisnavl 
Sakti who killed Mahiss on the Mandara hills, chap. 90-96 (on 
the three Saktis ) and 99 ( verses 1-52 ) should not be placed later 
than 1400 A. D, The lower limit of the date of chap. 97 is not 
known, 

Let us now take up the second section. The use of the pronoun 
‘tena for the Boar in the very opening verse ‘sa tena sanivi- 
iàyàm vai prthivyam yah samagatah /...etc.' of this section pre- 
supposes the chapters of the first. Therefore, this section, which 
is the work of a different hand, is certainly later than 800 A. D. 
As Gopàlabhatta quotes verses from chapters 119, 128, 129, 131, 
139 and 152 in his Heribhakti-vilasa, Govindainanda from chapters 
187, 188 and 190 in his Sraddha-kaumudi, Dana-kaumudi and 
Suddhi-kaumudi, Sülap&ni from chap. 116 in his Prayascttta-viveka, 
Madhavacarya from chap. 190 in his Bhisys on the Pardsara- 
smrti (Vol. I, part ii), Madanspala from chapters 188 and 190 in his 





1 See my articlo in tho Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XI, pp. 2081. 
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Madana-parijata, Candeévara from chapters 116 and 139 and his 
Krtyaratnakara, Ananda-tirtha from chap. 70 in his Brahmasiitra- 
bhaüsya, Devanabhatta from chap. 190 in his Smrti-candgka IV, 
Aniruddhabhatta from chap. 187 in his Haralata and Pitr-dayita, 
and Aparürka from chapters 188 and 190 in his commentary (888 
Appendix ), it is sure that the original chapters of this section 
were composed not later than 1000 A. D. 

As chapters 140-151 are earlier than the chapters on Mathurá- 
mahatmya, the lower limit of the date of the former is to be 
placed about 1500 A. D. No Nibandha-writer having been found to 
draw upon them, it is difficult to say anything more accurately, 


As to the chapters on Mathura-mahatmya, we have seen that 
they are later than the spurious chapters 140-151 but earlier than 
the date of composition of the Haribhakti-vilasa. 

The third section, which is certainly later than the original 
chapters of the preceding sections, was added to the Varüha P. 
earlier than 1100 A. D., because Madhavacarya quotes a verse from 
chap. 202 in his Bhasya on the Para@éara-Smrti (Vol. IL, part ii ), 
Sridatta Upadhyaya quotes verses from chap. 210 and 211 in his 
Krtyacara, CandeSvara from chap. 211 in his Kr/ga-ratnakara, and 
Ballalasena from chap. 205-207 in his  Düna-saágara (see 
Appendix). Hence the date of this section is to be placed between 
900 and 1100 A, D. 

The date of the fourth section is not yet known. No 
Nibandha-writer has been found to draw upon it. It Goes 
not seem to have been added to the Varüha P. earlier than 
1100 A. D. 

The results of our investigation are given below in a tabu- 
lar form. 

I. First section ( comprising chapters 1-112), 

(8) Original 
Chap. 1-89 and 98...... about 800 A. D. 

(9) Interpolated 
Chap. 90-96 and Chap. 99 ( verses 1-52 )......... not 
later then 1400 A. 1). i 
Chap. 97......... date not known. | 
Chap. 99 (53f)-112 (1-62) ...... not later than 
1100 4. 7. 
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II. Second sectior (comprising chap. 113-192 ) 

(a) Original | 
Chaps. 113-139 and 181-192...... 800--1000 2. D. 
(later than the original chapters in tte first 
section ). 


( b) Interpolated 
Chap. 140--151...... not later than 1500 A. D. 
Chap. 152-180.......later then chap. 140-151 but not 
later khan the date of composition of the Hari-. 
bhakti-vildsa. | 
IIl. Chapters of tae third section...between 900 anc. 1100 
A: D. 


IV. Chapters of the fourth section...not known; proba'aly not 
earlier than 1100 A. D. 

Besides the four sections, of which we have spoken 80076, the 
present Varaha P. contained a fifth section which has been lost. The 
Naradiya P. (1, 103) divides the Varaüha P. into two parts hag) 
Pūrva and Uttara, and lays down their contents. Accorcing to 
the Ndradiya, the Uttara-bhiga, in which the interlocutor: were 
Pulastya and the king Kuru, treated of Dharma, Tirtha maha- 
tmya and Puskara.’ Though the contents of the Pürva-bhàga 
agree fully with those of the extant Var@ha P., the Uttara-bhàga 
is not found at all in the latter. There are, however, references 
in chap. 217 which show that the contents of the Uttara-bhaga 
followed this chapter. In 217, 1--6, Sanat-kumara enumerates 
the topics already spoken on by Brahma and requests the latter 
to tell him about the origin of the Tirthas. Brahma, consecuently 
refers Sanat-kumara to Pulastya who, Brahma says, would speak 
on the Tirthas before Kuru-ràja and the sages. 

Though if is difficult to find the provenance of the different 
sections of the present Vartha P., we are, however, sure that the 
first three sections of tae present Varaha P. were composed in 
Northern India, for, almost all of the numerous holy -places 
named in these sections belong to this part of the country. Had 
the authors of these sections been the» inhabitants of Soathern 


1 uttare pravibh£ge tu pulastya-kururajayoh ! 
samvüde sarva-tirthànürb mahatmyar vistarat prthak | 
a$esa-dharm&aó cakhy&tah pauskararh punya-parva ca 1 
Naradiya P. I, 109, 13-59. 
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India, they would never have ignored the holy places in their 
own country. The fourth section, which deals with the holy 
places in Nepal, was most probably composed by an inhabitant 
of that place. 
The authors of at least the first two sections of the Vardha P. 
appear to have consulted other works before composing these 
sections, In Varüha P.2, 2b the contents of this Purina are 
said to have been derived from ‘all Sastras’ and in 148, 20 this 
Purana is said to be the essence of all Sastras.) The literal 
agreement between Varaha P. 13 (38 to the end) and 14 (1-50, 
except | and 88) and Visnw P. IIT, 14 (4tothe end) and 15 
(1 to the end, except. 18, 8b-10, 22--23a and 38) shows that the 
author of the first section borrowed these common portions from 
the Visnu P. The story of Krsna’s curse on Samba and the latter’s 
worship of the Sun ( Var@ha P.177 ) is based on Bhavisya P. I, 73£. 
The latter Purina is mentioned twice in Vardha 177. 
It should be noted that the opening verse 
‘ trih--sapta--sat--ksiti--mite nrpa-vikramasya 
kale gate bhagavato hari~bodhanasya | 
viresvarena saha madhava--bhatta--namna 
kasyim varaha--kathitam likhitam puranam tt’ 
of chap. 218 in the Bibliotheca Indica edition of the Vardha 
P. cannot be made the basis for any chronological deduction 
regarding the Purina. It is merely a post--colophon statement 


of the scribe. ; 
APPENDIX 
Verses quoted from the ° Varüha Purana’ or‘ Vardka’ in 
]. Kalaviveka Varaha P. Varüha P, 
of p. 425 = 29,145-15, 
Jimtitavahana, : The verse 'kàár- 


H 7 ttikasya etc.’ is 
p.424 28, 40-41, not found. 


The verse ' maha- | pp. 450-1 = 30,6. 


navamyam etc.’ 
is not found. 


The other lines 
are not found. 








l < kathayāämi puranasya visayam sarva-Süstratah.' 
‘yathā ca mathyamanad vai dadhnaś, coddhriyate ghrtam I 
evem sarvesu Büstregu varaham ghyta~sarmitar ||? 
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2. Apararka’s Varaha P. |5. Düna-sagara Varaha P. 
commentary of l 
on Yaj, Ballalasena, 
p. 12 = 70, 41-42; 71, fol 117 , == 205, 24-25. 
52-54; and 70, „ 1243 = 200, 25. 
355-36. » 129* (twice) =207, £0* and 
The verse ' kuha- 50°, 
kas cend-ajalani ’ » 136° (twice) =207, 25 : 205, 
is not found. 30. 
p. 13 = 66, 11-12%, „ 157-158? =206, 13°-22. 
pp. 301-302 = 112, 31-40, „ 1583- =206, 13?-22. 
The line ' iravati » 159? =206, 139-22. _ 
etc. ' is not found. » 161° =207, 52°. 
p. 426 = 13, 33-35. , 166° =207, 52°. 
pp. 456 = 190, 103?-104*. , 168? ८207, 45°. 
The line ' vastra- » 173? ४207, 2५, 
S$aucüdi etc.’ is » 190° — ef, 207,51. 
not found. » 2213 =206, 14^-15*. 
p.498 = 190, 125. . 2. 229" = 206, 14°-15*, 
pp. 525-526 = 188, 12-32 (ex- » १32? =206, 13-14. 
cept 14°-15, 18°- | 6, Smrti-candrika 
-24 and 27-30* ), of 
The lines ‘svah 1 


karisye’ and 'püj- 

ayisy&mi'a2renot | IV, 189 = 190, 103°-104*. 

: found. The line ' vas- 
ira-Saucadi 


3. Haralata ‘ete.’ is not 
of found. 
Aniruddhabhatta, 


7. Krtydcara 
of 
Sridatta Upadhyaya, 
fol. 15* = 210, 6+ and 


pp. 128-130=187, 88-109? | 
(except 895, 91>— 
~92*, 935, 98° and 


104 ), 65^ 
4. Pitr-dagita , » 16° = 211, 14* and 
of 15>, 
Aniruddhabhatta, | The line 'tat- 
p. 75 2:187, 101-103. ! ksanüceva' is 


p. 77 =187, 106-107. not found. 
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8. Madana-pariata 
of 
Madanapala, 

p. 561 == 190, 103°-1042. 
The line ‘ vastra- 
$aucüdi' is not 

^ found. 

p. 611 = 188, 12. 


The lines ‘évah 
Karisye etc. ’ and 
* pujayisyàmi eto. 
are not found. 
9. Madhavacarya's 
commentary on 
the Parasara-smrtt, 
Vol. I, part ii, . 
p. 360 = 190, 103?-1042, 
The line, ‘ vastra- 
Saucadi' is not 
found. 
Vol II, part ii, 
p. 268 (twice) —202, 71. 
The verses 'trna- 
gulma etc. ' are 
not found. 
10. Krtya-ratnakara 
of . 
Cande$vara, 
fol. 167?—169* =39, 26-77, 
' 4, 1495-1759 40, 20 to the 


end. 
» 185°-1863=41, 1-15. 
i Five lines 


' agamyā-gam- 
anam ete.’ are 
not found. 
58, 1 to the end 
(except verses 
37--0 abd 14 J 


$) 1 9 Gab 


Varaha P. 
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Varáha P. 
=Chap. 42 (ex- 
cept , verses 

8-18 ). 
» 199° (twice)=139, 47 (= 
155, 34 ). 
116, 4f. 
211, 16-18 


fol. 1923-5 


5» ? = 
11. Vrataküla—viveka 
of 
Sülapàni, 
fol. 4* = 62, 3. 
12. Priayasettaviveka 
of 
Sülapàni, 
- p. 367 = 116, 4 
13. Tirtha-cinta@mani 
of 
Vacaspatimisra, 
pp. 270-272 = 7,- 13-26 and 
275—e. 
The line 'samáà- 
gatas  tirbhava- 
ram is not fonnd 
14. Dana-kaumudi 
of ° 
Govindananda, 
p. 36 = 187, 909—91* and 
92» 


— 188, 18, 105, 12 


p. 99 
and 147, 
Two lines '$vah 
karisye ' and 'püj- 
ayisyami are not 
found. 

15. Suddhi-kaumudi 
of 
Govindànanda, 
p. 107 


= 187, 90-91? and 
925, ; 
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p. 109 (twice)=187, 45-95. 

.. 187, 97”-५, 

p.110 = 187, 99-103 ( ex- 
cept 99° |. 

p. 171 = 188, 13, 10°, 12 

and 14*. 
The lines '$vah 
karisye’ and ' püj- 
ayisy&àm? are not 
found. 

p. 177 — cf. 188, 36^, 41? 

and 44 
16. Sraddha-kaumudi 
of 
Govindananda, 

p. 75 = 188, 50°—c. 

p. 76 = 190, 103?-1 04%, 
The line ' vastra- 
$aucüádl' is not 
found. 

p. 79 — 190, 1043, 

p. 81 = 188, 13°. 

p. 83 = 190, 103°. 

p. 377 = 188, 50°. 

p. 80-381 = 188, 13, 12 and 
16, 

The lines ‘ gvah 
karisye etc,’ * püj- 
ayisyàm: ete.’ and 
'pàda-mraksanam 
etc.’ are not found 
p. 395 = 188, 64-66, 
The line ' namo ~ 
stu te’ ‘is not 
found. 
17. Nityacira paddhati 
of 
Vidy&kara Vajapeyin 
p. 63 = 190, 1045; 
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p. 481 — of. chap. 130-136. 

p. 506 = 132, 115-12. 

p. 507 = 66, 11१-७, 

p. 509 = 66, 18. 

p. 590 = 70, 40. 

18. Haribhakti-vildsa 
of 
Gopalabhatta, 
pp. 82-90 = 99, 7-52. 
A few lines are 
not found. 

p. 130 = 131, 1. 

p. 153 = 139, 17° and 19°, 
Many lines are 
not found. 

p. 154 = 139, 2, 8°-9, 11 
and 13-14. 

A. few verses are 
not found. 

p. 206 = 129, 1.7, | 
The other two 
verses are not 
found. 

pp. 394-5 = 119, 5-10. 
Many verses are 
not found. 

p. 396 = 119, 13°, 

p. 411 = 139, 96-97" and 
996८. 

The other lines 
are nof found. 

p. 414 = 139, 99. 

The other lines 
are not found. 

p. 687 = 152, 26. 


1087-8 = 128, 45° and 48, 
of, 128, 69-70, 


pp. 
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The Mss and editions of the Puranas and other Sanskrit works 
used in writing this paper are the following :— 
Agni Purdna~—Vangavasl edition, Calcutta. 
Apararka’s commentary on Yajfiavalkya-Anandasrame edition, 
Poona. 
Bhavisya Purdna— Pub. by the VenkatesSvara Press, Bombay. 
Düna-kaumudi of Govindánanda— Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 
Dana-sdgara of Ballalasena—Mss No. 1704-5, India Office Lis 
brary, London. 
Haralata of Aniruddhabhatta—Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta. 
Haribhakti-vilasa of Gopalabhatta— Edited by Syama-oarana 
Kaviratna and published by Gurudas Chatterjee 
and Sons, Calcutta. 
Kalaviveka of Jimitavahana—Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta 
Krtyacara of Sridatta Upadhyáya—Ms No, M42/39 ( Number 
in the rough valuation list). Dacca University 
Mss Library 
Krtya-rainükara of Candesvara—Ms, No. 10550, Dacca Uni- 
versity Mss Library | 
Kürma-Purüna—V angavasi edition, Calcutta. 
Madana-pürijüta of Madanapala—Bibliotheca Indica, Caleutta, 
Madhavaosrys’s commentary on .Parásara-smrü—Edited bv 
V. S, Islampurkar, Bombay. 
Matsya Purina—Vangavisi Edition, Calcutta. 
Nüradiya Purüna—Pub. by the Venkatesvar& Press, Bombay. 
Nityacara-paddhati of Vidyakara Vàjapeyin— Bibliotheca In- 
dica, Calcutta 
Padma Purüna ( Srsti-khanda )—Anandasrama edition, Poona 
Pitr-dayità of Aniruddhabhatta—Pub. by the Sanskrit Sahitya 
Parisad, Calcutta. 
Prayaégeitta-viveka of Sülapani—Edited by Jivananda Vidyà- 
sigara, Calcutta 
Skanda Purüna—V abg&vàsi edition, Calcutta 
Smrti-candrika of Devanabhatta—Pub. by the Govt. of Mysore 
Sriddha-kaumudi of Govindananda—Bibl. Ind., Calcutta, 
Suddhi-kaumudi of Govindananda—Bibl. Ind., Calcutta. 
Tirtha-cintamani of Vacaspatimisra—Bibl. Ind., Calcutta. 
Varüha Purdna-—Vanhgavasi edition, Calcutta 
Visnu Purüna-—V angavasi edition, Calcutta 
Vrataküla-viveka of Sülapàni—Ms No. 1978C, Dacca University 
Mss Library. l 
$ [Annels B. 0. R. 1. ] 
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THE NAGAS 
BY 
DE. A, BANERJI-SASTR. 


In the early history of India the Nagas eppear as a baffling 
-problem. An attempt has been made recently in the Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. XIX, by Mr. Jaraswal 
to reconstruct their history from literature aad archaeology. This 
reconstruction has been commented on adve: sely by Sir R Burn 
in pp. 10-11 of the Annual Bibliography of Is-dian Archaeology for 
the year 1933, vol. VIII, published in 1935. “n Order to appreciate 
the contentions of either, if is necessary to. raview the available 
information prior to tke controversy. 

The sources may be roughly divided in faur literary .groups:- 

T. Vedic- circa 2090-800 B. C, (Iconic and baetylic; Sat 
Br., xi, 2, 7, 12; Mythic Nagas, As. Gr. Sūtra, iii, 4, 1. : 

IL Epic ( Mbh. ard Ràm.), Buddhist end Jain  chrcnicles- 
circa 600-200 B. C. (Kings and serpent folk Mbh; eminert men, 
Dhammapada, Suttan., Jaina Sutr.') 

II Purana (circa 200 5, 6, 325 A. D.) and contemporary 
records: The Periplus-2. 80 A. D, ; Ptolemy-£nd cent. A. D. Mahā- 
mayuri (in the Pafica~-aksa ) c. 3rd cent. A. D 

IV. Post-Purins : Fa-Hien 399-414 A, D. Yuan. Clrwang- 
629-645 A. D. Mafijuésrimiilakalpa c. 900 A. T 

The above four literary groups correspond to the following 
archaeological evidence :— | 

Tand IL Excavations in the Indus, Ganges, Jumna ard Ner- 
budda. valleys and results in the form of 'erra cottas, plaques 
and seulptures 

III. Coins and inscriptions found practically all over north- 
ern India 

IV. Coins and inseriptions in northern as well as scuthern 
India. Sculptures at Bharhut, Sanchi and Amravati may be 
referred to when ther actually contain name-legends lsaving 
apide controversial interpretation of form ani feeling. 


~ 
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In equating the two sources, it should be borne in mind that 
geography is the eye of history. Mere similarity in names with- 
out reference to locality and time is of little value for identifi- 
cation. Similarity in script is a safeguard but cannot ensure 
absolute accuracy. The possible margin on both coins and inscrip- 
tions makes a perceptible difference in assigning precise dates 
to particular persons who may otherwise be placed in the same 
general chronology based on the typical characteristics, e, g., on 
their coins. To quote an instance, Thus N&gasena occurs as a 
contemporary of king Milinda, and also of Samudragupta ( Alla- 
babad Pillar Inser. line 13);' Aarsacarita mentions another 
Nagasena, possibly at Padmavati. They are clearly different 
persons hailing from different localities, Fleet? G. I. on p. 328, 
suggested-- “ other chiefs of this race are probably to be found in 
Ganapatiniga, Nagadatta, and Nagasena. who were conquered 
by Samudragupta. ”? From a strictly scientific point of view; 
there is not a shred of evidence that this N&gasena was a Naga 
at all. No inscription, no coin, no piece of literature attests him 
as such. Cunningham does not know hin ( C. A. I, pl. VI; ©. 
M. I. pl. II); Vincent Smith* omits him ( C. T. M., pp. 162, 164, 
178); Rapson? ignores him completely, mentioning only the 
Buddhist teacher. None of the Purinas mentions him (cf-Vs 
iv, 24, 17 ; Bh xii, 1, 32, 33; Vs iv, 24,18; Bh xii, 1, 37-40). The 
only remaining source, therefore, is Mafijuséri (cirea, 900 A. D.) 
in Verses 610-12 : : 


Uttardm dist sarvatra n ündrambhanitambayoh u 610 tt 
Anantà nrpalayah prokta naànajatisamaéritah | 
Sakavamása tadà trithéat manujesa nihodhata 6111 
Dasasta bhüpatayah khyata sardhabhiitikamadhyama | 
Ante Nagasena tu vilupta te pare tad u 612 u 





i With the Guptas are mentioned Ganapati~naiga, Manidhyinas aud 
others as reigning contemporaneously— Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age. 
p. xii. 
. 2 Levi, J. A, Janvier-Février 1915 p. 8. 
8 Fleet Corpus Inscr. Ind, vol. III, Gupta Inscriztions, 1888. 
* Rapson, Camb. Hist, Ind., Vol. I, Ancient India, pp. 549, 550, _ 
$ Of. also Plate XXIIT of V. Smith's C, 2.7. M., pp. 206-207, 
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Mr, Jayaswal! interprets as follows :— 

* Now the Buddhiss historian leaves the West and takes up 
the Middle Country. These kings he calls Madhyas i. e., the kings 
of the Madhya country, He begins with North Mid-Land: 

* In the Northern Quarter on the mountains ( T. ; S.-rambha ? ) 
and tableland everywhere, many kings of different births ( castes 
or nationalities—jati ) have been declared 

TheSakadynasty (Saka-vamsa) known to be of 30 
rulers (T. with a wrong reading for ‘Sakavaméa’, 21--306) 18 
kings are known to be Emperors ( Süárvabhumika, T. ; S. wrongly, 
* sárvabhutika! ) of Madhyades$a ( Madhyama ) ( 610-12 ) 

The Dynasty of Nagasenas ( 115 A. D,—384 A. D, ) 

At the close there ( will be) the Naga-senas, and then they 
ceased ( vilupta ) (612). Comments on the above 
.. The important thing to note is that the Saka dynasty is placed 
in North Madhyadega, and that they were Imperial, that is, the 
reference is not to the Western Satraps, but to the Kushans. 

The Nagasena’s are the Naga dynasty of the Bharasivas where- 
in Virasena Naga was the first king (of the Nava Nagas of the 
Puranas ) who defeated and dislodged them from Mathura, and 
earlier still some king who founded Kantipuri below the Viadhyas 
(Mirzapur ) dispossessad them from Eastern Aryavarta. ( <, B. 0. 
R. S, XIX, I). Itseems very probable that the compound Nàga- 
.Senas" is made up of the " Nagas” and Pravara-' Sene" the 
Vakataka emperor ), ” | i 

The above commentary contains a confusion of issues, Mañ- 
ju$ri's datum about Nàgasena's geography is sought to be corro- 
borated by reference to the Purànas which know no such person, 
but describe the Nave-Nàga family and the VaidesSaka Naga 
family spreading over Vidisà, Padmavati, Kantipuri and Mat- 
hurd ( Vs iv, 24, 17-1&; Va 99, 382-88). The next suggestion of 
Jayaswal? is based on his reading the coin illustrated in the 
Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian Museum by Dr. Vincent 
Smith on plate No. XXII, fig. no. 15 as Pravarasena in place of 
Smith's reading V (i) rasenasa. As pointed out by Sir Bichard 
Burn in the Bib, Ind, Arch., for the year 1933, p. 11, the correct 


i Imperial Hist. Ind. p. 26. 
2 J. B, O. R, 8, Vol, AIX, Pts, I—II, pp. 87-38, 
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reading is V (i) rasenasa not Pravarasenas(y)a. Thus, neither the 
coins nor the Puranas can make room for the Nàgasenas between 
78 A. D. and 350 A, D. ७ 
Then who are the Nagasenas, and what about Mafijusri? The 
answer is supplied by the passage itself quoted above. Jayaswal’s 
translation is impossible. Madhyama cannot mean Madhyadesa 
in this context ; it is in contrast with ante in line 612 and tadü in 
line 611, lines 610-12 depending on the same syntax :— 

.* In the Northern region, of all the hills and dales will be 
termed: Kings, innumerable, belonging to various nationalities, 
Listen about the Sakavaméa then of 30 rulers '" 611. (Of these) 
are known 18 kings, half-the-number (i. e., 16 of 18 = 9 ) inter. 
vening or in the middle, af the end the Naga-senas, the rest, 
however, they then disappear, “The limiting of the Sakavaméa 
to the northern quarter was the work of Samudragupta ! and his 
successors. The Nagasenas were a continuation of the severely 
circumscribed.Saka succession much after the Imperial Guptas. 
Their post-Guptan character ? is further indicated by the Mafijusri 
by continuing the story by bringing’in the next line rulers who 
came after the imperial Guptas, e. g. 18818, line 613, The 9 inter 
yening kings in the north may be the Kidara kings? of whom 
go many coins have been found in Kashmir and north-western 
Panjab, before the accession of the Karkotaka or Naga dynasty 
under Durlabha in 625 A. D. The Nagasenas may be placed about 
600 A. D. There is no evidence in the Mafijusri, and none-else: 
where that the Nagasenas ever fought the Sakas. On the contrary 
they appear in their line.” As these ( Naga ) coins weigh 120 
and 121 grains, they are the direct descendants of the gold dinars 
of the Kughàn Prinses, Kanishka and Huvishka in weight as 
well as in type, although the type is miserably degraded.” 
(Cunningham, C. M. L,p. 29). With the Nagasenas out of the 
way, it would be easier to focus attention on the really important 
discovery, viz, the Nava family of Nagas who ruled along with 
the Guptas in the early fourth century before the founding of the 


Sm —  ———À M! QM HEHE Eritrea t Ha M 


| Daivaputra-Shühi-Shühanushahi-Saka-Murundaih, Fleet Gupta Inscr 
p. 8 

2 V, Smith, C, C. I. M., Kushan Coins, about 50 A, D. to 550 A.D, p, 63 
. 87-92 

è V. Smith, C. C. I, M., 90. 
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latter’s empire. The geographical distribution of this Nava 
dynasty is highly inst-uctive and is discussed further on, 


This geographical sheck, however, will be of little avail, unless 
at the same time its limitations are clearly recognised, In the 
note referred to above (4. B. 7. A., p. 10) Sir Richard Burn ex- 
presses doubts regarcing the ascription of coins—‘ while! the 
coins were certainly szruck by rulers in the Doàb, the Puranas 
describe the Nagas as rulers of Vidisa.’’ Does Sir Richard 
suggest that Vidisà has a constant, unique significance through- 
out the different periods of Indian history and literature? If so, 
he is clearly wrong. None of the names connected with the 
coinage under discussion VidisAé, Padmavati, Kantipurl, or 
Mathura has. Each no doubt refers fo 8 definite ares, but the 
area indivated in the érd-4th cent. A, D. is not the same as in the 
9nd-ist century B. C, or in the 6th-7th cent. A. D. The purely 
geographical connotation is coloured by political or cultural con- 
siderations, Take Vidisa. Its purely geographical location is, 
according to the Puranas, on the bank of the river Vidisà rising 
from the Paripitra mountain. But its political orbit is surely 
more extensive, the seat of ASoka's viceroyalty (3rd cent. B. C.) 
it is used in a provincial sense in the title of Agnimitra as 
Vidises$vara ( 2nd. cent. B. C. ) in Malavikdgnimitram ; C. 3rd cent. 
A.D. Vaidiéü is mentioned by Jahümüyus? (20) immediately 
after Girinagara and again after Avanti and Gomardana (49); 
the Bhilsa topes? show its orbit embracing Bharhut in the 2nd- 
9rd century. A glance at the map published by Cunningham in 
the Arch: Surv. Rep, vol. X, Plate I against p.132, of Bundel- 
khand and Malwa (1880) makes intelligible the fluctuations 
within the orbit to the west towards Malava, and to the east to- 
wards Kosambi and Mathura. Mathura shows the same vicis- 
situdes of designation from the foundation of the monastery of 
Natabhata and the birth of Upagupta as predicted by the Buddha 
to the time of Ptolemy (2nd cent. A. D. ) and later. Mathura on 
the Jumnà&à has beer placed in the kingdom of Kaspsiraioi 
( Kashmira, Kashmir) by Ptolemy (VIL, 1, 47), who makes this 
kingdom stretch dowr. to the Vindhya mountain. Ptolemy clearly 





1 V. Smith, C. C. I. X., p. 90, 
2 Cf. also Gerini, Researches on Ptolemy's Geography, p. 67. 
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distinguishes this Mathura in Kaspeiraioi from the meridional 
Pandyamathura, 


( VII, 1, 89 ). Instead of comparing it with contemporary his- 
tory and geography as recorded in literature, Sylvain Lóvi' finds 
Ptolemy’s location of Mathura " aussi étrange que vague." Per- 
haps the best parallel to the VaidiSas are the Malavas. “In 
ancient Indian literature and inscriptions the term Malava is 
applied to various communities and territories, extending from the 
eastern Panjab to Ujjain. Taranath (Schiefner, p. 251) even speaks 
of Malava in Prayiga, whatever that may mean. The Malavas 
whose coins are here catalogued dwelt in eastern Rajputans for 
four or five centuries, and may not have been the same people as 
the better known Malavas further south, * 

These pitfalls of the mere numismatist were pointed out 
vividly by Professor Cardwell’ in his Lectures on the Coinage of 
the Greeks and Homans delivered in the University of Oxford: 

“The evidence presented by ancient coins is open to every 
kind of objection, carried to, in some instances, to the greatest 
possible extent, to which any kind of testimony is exposed. It 
is most capricious in its application, being abundant in regard 
to some places which are almost totally unknown in common hi- 
story, and most sparing in regard to others of general notoriety 
and yet coins may still be discovered in great quantities, and 
even in remote districts, which may change that inequality in 
any conceivable manner and degree. It labours under the dis- 
advantages of fabulous devices, and forgotten languages, and 
evanescent figures ; and when all these difficulties are overcome, 
it repays your search after it by giving you a remote conjecture. 
It wraps itself up in the associations of distant times, and rə- 
quires that you should be provided with the aids of ancient learn- 
ing to explain them ; and at last perhaps, when you think you 


have discovered its meaning and its value, it comes forth an 


undisputed forgery. "5 

The geographical distribution of the supposed Naga coins is, 
however, 2 minor difficulty of Sir Richard Burn. Accepting 
that the Naga coins are found from Vidisà to Kausambl, from 


| J. A., Janvier-Fevrier, 1915, p. 75 


2 V. Smith, C. C, I. M, p. 161 
3 Oxford, MDCCOXX XII, p. 30. 
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Kalinga to Kashmir, tle misgivings. regarding -Mr. Jayaswal's 
thesis may be illustrated by the following chart :—- 
Pravarasena ( I) of Visnuvraddhagotra 
~ ©. | of the Vakatakas 
ह” um (son not named ) 
| . = 
Gautamipatra © 
Rudrasena (I) ofthe Vakatakas 
| à 
Prthivisena daughter’s son of BHAVANAGA 


of the BHARASIVAS | 

Rudrasena (JI) | 

| ` | 
Pravarasena ( II) E T ais 


son of Prabhavatigupta 4 generations 
grandson of Devagupta ( c. 660 A. D. )* 25 yrs-100yre 
( Contrast Pathak, IA., 1912, 215 ; Smith, J. R. A, S. 1914, 325) 

' Jf Cunningham's date of Devagupta viz, 606 A. D.* be cor- 
rect ( C. M. L, p. 14 ) then Prthivisena can be placed only e. 500 
A, D. Mr. Jayaswal! calculaltes from the start of Vindhyagakti at 
248 A. D. which is against the Purünie datum which makes him 
contemporary, not anterior to the dynasties of Vidisa :. 

Nrpün Vaidiéaküms cam and contrast it with expression for 
* posterior to’ in Taiah Koltkilebhya$ ca. Vā makes the’ first read- 
ing(i.e.cüpi) Caiva, Bd cdtha, whereas Vg substitutes the 
second reading (i. e. tatah) by tesu cünyesu. 

The main contention, however, is about Bhavanags of the 
BharaSivas. Did he belong to any tribe or dynasty of Nagas! 
“Were the Bharasivas a dynasty of Nagas? (i) Is there any 
other reference to the Bharagivas in the whole range of litera- 
ture, inscriptions, any other evidence, principal or. subsidiary- 
save and except this incidental mention in indirect way in the 
two inscriptions of the self-same third person viz., (a) Chammak 
plates of the Maharaja Pravarasena II, and(b) Siwani plates of 
the Maharaja Pravarasena IL The answer is an emphatic 


2 J. B. O. R. S, XVI, p. 289. 
3 Pargiter, op. cit, pp. 48-9. 
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No. No attempt has been made to verify if the reading is 
actually Bhdrasivintim, the two inscriptions! being in the pos- 
session of Major Szezepanski and of Hazari Gond Malguzar 
respectively in the days of Dr. Fleet (1880). Under the peculiar 
absence of any corroboration, a verification is clearly indicated. 
The nearest approach is to the term Varasikha mentioned in the 
Rv and explained in some of the commentaries of the Nirukta 
with no connection whatever with the Nagas. (Of. Varasikha- 
M. N. pr. eines Feindes des Indra Rv 6, 27, 4,5. Bóhtlingk und 
Roth, Sanskrit Wörterbuch, 1871, Theil vi, p. 718 ). 

(ii) On p. 8 of his Hist. of Ind., Mr. Jayaswal states that the 
Bharasivas were Nagas. Barring the oblique juxtaposition of the 
‘two terms Bhirasiva and the second part of the compound in 
Bhavandga is there any reference to the Bharasivas as Nagas in 
the Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain chronicles, belles lettres, 
inscriptions or coins? ? Is there any reference toa Naga empire 
anywhere between the 2nd-7th centuries A. D.? Is not the entire 
demarkation of empires one succeeding the other, the Kushan 
empire ending on a particular date (248 A. D.) * followed by another 
empire ending on another particular date an assumption at once 
unreal and gratuitous? Rapson gives a warning against this 
sort of simplified chronology: “ But this is history distorted. 
Some editors have evidently placed independent lists in a false 
sequence and supplied appropriate links of connexion.” * In the 
case of the Nagas, however, even the Puranas are careful not to 
attribute or imply suzerainty to the two branches described sepa- 
rately, the Vaidi$a Nagas and these at Padmavati, Kantipurl and 
Mathura ruling along with the post-Sungan und Gupta rulers in 
the adjacent territories, in the 3rd and 4th centuries A. D. 





J Inscrs, suggest Devagupta as contemporary of Harsa, cf. Madhuvan and 


Banskhera Plates, EIL, iv. pp. 210-211: EL. vii, p. 155-160. Jayaswal ignores | 


these inscrs. and makes Prabhivati a daughter of Candragupta II whose other 
name was Devagupta Hist. Ind , p. 63; Litearture and archaeology can be re- 
conciled by postulating two Prthivisenas. 

2 J.B. O. R. 8, Pt. ILI, 1936 professes to reproduce a coin of Bhavanaga, 
The reading is doubtful. 

3 Bachhoffer in his Herrscher und Münzen der Spiten Kusnünas argues 
for Vasudeva II in Kashmir after Kanishka Il and Kanishka ITI, and 
even after 240 A. D. Of, J. A. O. S., December 1936, pp. 429-439, 

4 Rapson, Anc. Ind., p. 310. 

4 [ Annals, B. O. R. 1. ] 
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Mafijuíri does not in this respect differ from the Puranas. 
: ( Mafijusr1, 610-12 ) 

Thus the mighty Bharasiva Naga empire remains one of the 
* might-have-beens " of history, and cannot be sumbitted to sol- 
entific analysis. 

On the other hand, substantial additions have been made tc 
our knowledge of Naga history. . To revert to the Naga groups 
mentioned at the beginning of this note. 

NAGAS. 


I and II: Prior to the Sigunagas, 

The Vedio and Epic literature, Buddhist and Jaina annals spe- 
cially the Nilamata Purana show the very wide distribution 
of these mythic Nagas, from their dislodgement from the Kha- 
ndava forest ( Mbh., Adi. 8050 ff.) to Janamejaya’s sacrifice, their 
long history in Kashmir at one end ( Nilamata Pur.-) till their 
emergence into the historical period as rulers of Magadha in the 
7th cen. B. C. ( Lassen's Ind. Alt, ( 9nd. ed.) App. p. xxxviii ff. ). 

Of this period are: 

(a) Af Mahenjo-Daro. No, 27 on Pl CXVI; Pl. CXVIII. 
11(ए 210). Faience. Size, 1'3 by 8'6 by 033 in. On the obverse 
is & seated figure on & dais, ( The position-in which this figure is 
sitting is typically Indiasn-Marshall flanked on either side by a 
kneeling worshipper. Behind each worshipper is 8 cobra in a 
vertical position. On the reverse there are five or six characters 
some of which are partly obliterated.” !. 

.(b) Standing serpents with circular and linear markings 
i. e. at KoS&mb! on the Jumna ( Allahabad Municipal Museum ) 
and at Buxar? on the Ganges (Patna Museum ). | 

(c) Sculptures down to the Topes at Sanchi and Amravati. 
“ Serpent Worship has been obliterated or nearly so in the valley 
. of the Ganges by the successive waves of Aryan or Mongolian 
migrations that have swept over it; nor is it found except spora- 
. dieally in any of the purely Tamilian countries in the Coro 

mandel coast. On the other hand it seems to prevail in all the 
hilly countries south of the Vindhya Hill from Canara to Cuttack, 





1 Marshall Mahenjo-Daro, vol. I, 68, vol. IT, 395, 
2 Banerji-Sastri, Pre-Hist, Civilisation in Gang. Valley, JBIHS, and 
Pathak Comm, Vol; JBO.ES, 1932-33, 
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and in Cashmere and Nepaul. ( Fergusson, Tree and Serpent 
Worship, 1873, 9, 84 ). 

(d) The hoards of Punch~marked Coins; these with the 
undoubted affinities with the Mahenjo-Daro seals may supply 
valuable light on Naga origins and story up to the time of their 
. appearance in the historical rulers of Magadha explicitly descri- 
bed as Sisu-(i. e., Cadet )-Nagas 

III & IV. Coming to the historical (Kali) age, the Puranas 
mention the following Naga dynasties :— 

A, SISU—NAGAS B. C. (af Girivraja ) 

(1) Sigunaga 733 B.C. (2) Kakavarna 693 B. C. 
(3) Ksemadharmà 657 ,, (4) Ksatrauja 637 ,, 
(5) Bimbis&ra 612 ,, (6) Ajatasatru 72-4 
(7) Darbhaka 544 ,, Nagadasaka 

(8) Udayaéva 519 ,, Udayi 

(9) Nandivardhana486 ,, (10) Mahapadma Nandi 444 ,, 

His 8 sons of whom Dhanananda was king in 326 B. C, 
( Alexander’s discomfiture. )! 

B. His ( Sisunaga’s son) at Varanasi 

C. VAIDISAKA—NAGAS 3rd cent. A. D 

(1) Sesa—evidently not a Vaidisaka, but a Naga king ruling? 


(2) Bhogt (3) Sadacandra 
(4) Dhanadharma (5) Vangara 
(6) Bhütinanda, (Sisunandi, Nandiyasah appear to be 


long to a dynasty different from the Nagas, though ruling in 
Vidisa Cf. Pargiter, Dynasties of Kali Age, p. 49) Sungünüm tu 
kulaayante-& fresh family. 

D. NAVA-NAGAS early 4th cent. A. D. 

Ruling at Campavati and Mathur& according to Và 99, 382- 
388 ; at Padmá vati, Kantipur! and Mathura accor. to Vs iv, 24,18. 

Acc. to Và “Nine or new Nagas will rule at Campàvati, and 
seven Nagas at Mathura. " 

Ace. to Vs “ Seven of the Nava-Nagas will rule at Padmavatl 
K&ntipur! and Mathura.” 

Both interpretations are possible, but the second is preferrable 
in view of the use of Sisu ( cadet) and of 9698 (name) applied to 
earlier families and Nava may, mean either new or a name. This 

use is fairly common. Of. the Usinara family as given in the 


Som rs RAM a SW. आ = — set २७0 HIP c Hem PA 


! Rapson, Anc, Ind. p. 313 
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Brahmd, Vā., Brahma and Harivamsa with the kingdoms of their 
descendants- 


. M ond 
| | | | गा 
Nrga Nava Krmi Suvrata Sivi Ausinar& 
f 
| | N zs 
Yaudheyas kings of Navarastra Sivis 


Here Nava can have one and only one meaning-name of a 
person. NAVA also was evidently the first king of his line. 
This view is strengthened by Mr. Jayaswal’s' reading of the 
coins illustrated by V. Smith on Pl. XXIII, nos. 15, 16, described 
on pp. 199 and 206, C. C. I. M. '" The reading devasa is due to 
Prof. Rapson. The first character, being peculiar in form, has 
been read generally as Ne, but De appears to be the correct read- 
ing. There is nothing to indicate who Deva was. " op. cif. p. 199. 
Jayaswal read if as Dhanadeva in J. B. 0. R. 8, XX, 6; then cor- 
rected it to Nava in vol. XX, 306. In his Hist. Ind, p. 18, he 
reads itas Navasa. The reading is correct as far as it goes. 
But there is another letter above na. 

Cf. the two coins? nog. 15 and 16 on Pl. XXIII against p. 212, 
©. C.I. 

(a) No, 15 is clearly within a square incuse, No, 16 has the 
line of the 1. hand incuse, not the r. hand. 

(b) In hammering the die on the flan, no. 15 has Jost the 1. 
hand edge, no. 16 the r. hand edge. 

(c) No. 15 shows the third letter as clearly as no. 16 the first 
letter of the same line, viz., na. 

(d) There is no douht about the va under the tree in railing 
in either. 

(e) But corresponding to the hooded snake to the r. of the 
tree in railing within the incuse on no. 15, to the |. of the tree in 
railing above the letter na is the conjunct letter St No, 16 
carelessly hammered has partially lost the r, hand incuse the 
hooded snake, and the clear contour of the same Sri 
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1 Jayaswal, J. B. 0. R. S., XIX, Pts. I-II, p. 18. 
Sir Richard Burn, 4. B. I. A., op. cit,, p. 10, says— “has been vari- 
ously read as Nevcsa, Devasa or as part of à name—znavasa. ” 
2 See Nos. 1 and 2 in the adjoining picture. 
8 Of, the Sri with the Sro of Pallava Sivaskanda, 4th cent, A, b, Buhler's 
Tafeln, Tafel IIl, See No, Sin the adjoining picture. 
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(f) C£! this Sri on nos, 15 and 16 of Smith's C. C. I. M. PI. 
XXIII, with the Sri on nos. 19, 20, 23 and 24 of Pl. II of Cam- 
ningham's C. M, I., Nine Nagas, Narwar 

(g) The correct reading therefore is, navasa on nos. 15 and 


16 of Pl, XXIII : 
Sr! NAVASA. 


It finally settles the controversy in favour of Nava being the 
name of a king of the Naga dynasty ( Nava-nagah ). 

Sir Richard Burn is, however, right in contesting the reading 
of the name Rudra. The coin reproduced ( photozincographed ) 
by Cunningham on Plate II, (no.8), vol. X of Archaeolgical 
Survey of India Reports ( 1880 ) leaves no doubt that it is part of 
a nandipada. Call if a nandipada ( Burn, op. cit., 11), Daarmacakra 
Cunningham, op, cit. p. 4), or Buddhist symbol ( Fergusson, Tree 
and Serpent Worship, op. cit. pp. 115-116 ), it occurs at Mahenjo- 
Daro ( Marshall, op, cit. Vol. IT, p. 436, no. 60) and on the earliest 
Punch-marked coins; it would repay further investigation. 

It would be seen from the Purànic lists, that sometimes whole 
dynasties (cf, B above), often names of individual kings of a 
dynasty ( cf, D. above ) are left blank, The method inaugurated 
by the late Mr. Jayaswal may tend gradually to fill in the gaps. 
Premature ascription may give a wrong direction. Further 
researches into Naga history demands-— 

(a) Collect all references to Nagas from literature-tribe, 
dynasty, king or individual 

(b) Re-read the inscriptions for the same: (i) an unfraced 
Naga is mentioned in the Bharhut Tope;* (ii) another Nàga- 
raja from Rajagiri (*** Rajagiriya Nàaaraja Rehajethapitasa*** ) 3 
in the Amravati Tope, cf. no. XX Pl. LXXXII, Fig. 1 on Plate 
XCIX, Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, op. cit., p. 262. 

(ec) Re-read the coins with legends. 

(d) Re-read, compare and contrast the symbols of the 
Punch-marked coins. 

Naga Symbolism. 

If is yet a matter of controversy. Jayaswal says-' The Vrsa 
or Nandi, serpent ard triśsūla are prominent on the Naga coins,” 
This view is untenable. The Vrsa and trist/a are found far more 
prominently on Kushin coins than on any other series: of, Smith 


— = ——— = 
CEN c iacu d ——M — emeret. 


1 See No. 3 in the pieture facing page 348 
2  Winternitz, Index Volume to 6. B, E., p. 389. 
8 See No. 4 in tho pioture facing page 348, 
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C, C. I. M., Pl. XI, nos. 4,5, 7; PL XII, nos. 3, 6, 8,14; Pl XIII, 
nos. 8, 9, 10, 11; PI. XIV, 1-15, The serpent occurs on many other 
non-Nàga coins: of. PL XX, no. 6; Pl. XX, nos. 11, 12, Kani- 
nda coins. | 

As a matter of fact, spart from the obvious representations and 
symbols under groups I and II above, though the names, suffer- 
ings and conversion of fhe Nagas crowd the pages of the Mahi. 
bharata and Mahavanso, their personal appearance or chara- 
cteristics are nowhere described. Only one passage in the 
Nagadnanda’ describes a Naga as the sculptures represent him. 
When the Naga Sahkhasiida expostulates with the hero of the 
drama for his self-sacrifice, he exclaims: “The error is a likely 
one forsooth! Not to mention the mark of the Svastika on the 
breast, are there not the scales on my body? Do you not count 
my two tongues as I speak? nor see these three hoods of mine 
the compressed wind hissing through them in my unsupportable 
anguish? While the brightness of my gems is distorted by the 
thick smoke from the fire of my direful poison? “This may 
be a correct description of the ideal Naga under Groups I and 
IL For the historical period under Groups III and IV when the 
book was written, the curious part of the business is, that till 
he proclaimed it nobody saw it. Certainly Jimütavahana, the 
hero of the piece, took him for an ordinary mortal, and his mother 
had nota distinguishirg mark. Even Garuda, who from his 
eating, a Naga every dar for his lunch, ought to. have been tole 
rably familiar with. their characteristics, exclaims, “ Both of 
you wear the distinctive badge (a red cloth: ) of victims. Which 
is really the Naga I knew not. "? 

Sculptures at Bharbut, Sanchi and Amravati bear out the 
accuracy of this description. With new discoveries of inscribed 
Naga coins and & more intensive study of the Punch-marked 
coins, more precision may be attained in the probable symbolism 
of Naga numismatics, 


1 Nagünanda by Sri Harsadeva of Kanauj ( 610-648 A. D. ). 

2 Naganande translated by P. Boyd, 1872, p, 84, 

3 Itis notewertby that she Svastika mark occurs very rarely, if at all, 
on the Kush&n coins, whereas they appear on some of the coins ascribed to 
the Nagas and are found most abundantly on the Punch-marked coins—~Be- 
sides the Caitya and the Bodhi tree, “the Svastika also is a well-known 


symbol” ( Cunningham, C, A. 7., p. 61, of, Pl. II). 


PROBLEM OF THE TAD UKTAM SUTRAS IN THE 
BRAHMASUTRAS: SUTRA. IIL 4. 42. ° 
BY l 
Dr. P. M. MODI, M. A., Ph. D. 


There are eight Sütras in the Brahmasütras of Bādarāyaņa in 
which the expression “ tad uktam " occurs ( Bra. Su. I. 3. 21, II. 1. 
91, IIT. 8, 8, ITI. 3. 26, ITI. 3. 33, TII 3. 43, IIL. 3, 50, IIL. 4. 42) 
I propose to interpret one of these Sütras (upapürvam api tv eke 
bhüvam asanavat tad uktam IIL 4. 42. ) in this paper. 

The problem of the fad ukiam Sutras arises from the fact that the 
references implied by the expression fad uktam (‘it has been stat- 
ed’) are variously explained by various Aoaryas, even one and 
the same Acarya interpreting it differently in different Siitras, 
For example, Sarhkaracarys explains tad ukfam in three Sütras as 
referring to some of the Brahmastitras, and in the remaining five 
to the Jaiminisütras ; Ramanujacdrya agrees with him in five 
Sutras, but in Bra. Sā. IIL 3. 8 and IIT. 4. 42 he understands the 
reference to have been made to the Chandogya Upanisad and the 
Gautama Dharmasütras ( ?), while in the case of Bra. Su. TIT, 8. 
50 the two Acaryas take the expression as referring to different 
Sutras of the Jaiminisitras and Vallabhacarya agrees with 
Samkaracarya in three cases only and explains tad wktamin Bra. 
Su ITL 3, 33, IIT. 3. 50 and TII, 4. 42 as referring to the Bhagavata 
. Purana-which all refer to the Jaiminisütras according to Samkara- 
cārya ; the tad uktam in Bra. Su. III. 8. 26 and IIT. 3. 43 refers ac- 
cording to Sarhkaracarya and Ramanujacarya to the Jaiminisütras 
as shown above, but Vallabhacarya understands it to be a refer- 
ence to Bra. Si. IIL, 3. 29 and IJI. 2, 5 and to Mundaka Upanisad 
III. 2. 3 respectively.! This problem of the expression tad uktam 

1 The following table will show the views of the three commentators re- 


garding the works referred to by the tad wktam Sütras in the Brahmasütras- 
No. of the tad uktam Works referred to by fad uktam. 


Stitras Samkara Rümiünuia Vallabha 
(1) 1.3. 21 Bra, 956, 1 2,7 ` The same 88 Ths same as 
Sarhkara, Sarhkara. 


(2) II. 1. 81 Bra. Su, IT. 1. 27 
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and the vagueness of its implications in various Sütras seem to 
have escaped the notice of modern scholars like Thibaut, Deussen 
and Ghate. 

Two out of the eight tad uktam Sütras have been already dis- 
cussed by me in my Tresis ( Aksara: A forgotten chapter, P. 164 
and P. 165). There I have shown that tad uktam in Bra. Su, III. 
3. 43 and in Bra. Si, ITI. 3. 50 has a distinct reference to zlarava? 
in Bra, Si. IIT, 3. 16 and to Bra, Su, III. 3. 42. 

In order to discuss the significance of tad uktam in Sūtra IIL 
4. 42 it is necessary to interpret Sūtra III. 4. 41 aleo because the 
two Sutras go to make one Adhikarana. 

To me if seems that these two Sutras discuss the question 
whether the person thal aspires after absolution should perform 
his professional duties or not. After 'aüdhikürikam? in Sūtra 42 
the word karma seems td be understood. The Sutra 32 runs as 
vihitatvac cáéramakarmaoi and in Sūtra 42 we have na cadhikarikam 
api i. e. na cadhikarikam karmapi. In Sutras III. 4. 19 and 27 the 
author has mentioned eertain karmans to be performed by the 
seeker after absolution. In Sutra III. 4. 32 it is said that the 
seeker should perform the duties of his particular order of life 
also. Thus, one may think that the Sütrakàra would allow the 
geeker to perform the duties of his profession a/so. To this he 
seems to me to reply in the negative in Sūtra III. 4. 41. 

I shall now literally interpret the Sütras in question and offer 
the reasons for my interpretations in the form of Notes: 

४ And [the seeker o? absolution should] not [ perform ] his 
professional duties alse because of their dissociation [from him | 
due to the Smrti mentioning his fall [ from the endeavour to ach- 
ieve absolution |.'’ Sttra 41. 


———————$— hc — 


The same as 


(3) III. 3, 8 Bra. Su. III. 3. 7 Cha. Upa. I Sarbkara 
(4) 111, 3. 26 Jai, Su. X 8. 15 Tue same 88 Bra. Su. IL. 3. 
Sarhkara, 29, III. 2. 5. 
(5) III. 8. 33 Jai. Su. 111, 3. 8 » Bhagavata Pu. 
II. 9. 10 


( 6 ) III, 3. 43 Jai, Su. i Mu. Upa. 111. 2. 3. 
(7) ILI. 3. 50 Jai, Su. XI. 4. 7 Jai. Su. III. 5.21 Bha&, Pu. IX. 4. 63 
(8) III. 4. 42 Jai. Su. I. 3, 8-9 Gautama I. 3. Bhà&. Pu. VI. 9. 39 

1 The Sutrakara seems to hold the view that the seeker may be in any 
one of the four orders of life. 
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“ But the followers of a certain Branch of the Veda also men- 
tion the subordinate or side ( upapiirvam ) existence [ of professional 
duties with regard to a seeker in dire need], as they ment‘on 
‘eating’ (beans) this has been explained" Stitra 42, 

Notes : Siitra III, 4. 41. 

1. In Sutra IIL. 4. 41 we have to take karma anustheyam as 
understood, so that the Sūtra would be na cadhikürikam api karma 
anustheyam. Anustheyam I take as understood from Sutra यया, 4. 
19 and 27 and karma from Sūtra ITI. 4. 32. 

2. Api. in Sūtra 41 is necessary because the StirakGra means 
that no professional duties should be performed in addition to the 
duties mentioned in Sütras 19 and 32. | 

3. Tat in tadayogat should refer to GdhikGrika karma ‘the profes- 
ional duties (in the case of a seeker of absolution). Tadayogai 
should mean ‘ because [ the seeker has] no connection with those 
[ duties |.” 

4. Patandnumandt--Anumdna means 8 Smrti like the Gita 
( Cf. yogabhrasta in Bhagavadgits VI. 37-44 ), the Mahabharata, or 
even 8 Purina, There are stories in these Smrtis narrating how 
. a seeker of absolution fel from his endeavour on account of his 


performing duties which are meant for certain professions only. 
Sutra IIT. 4. 42. 


9. : Tv eke shows that the Sütraküra is not in favour of the 
seeker of absolution doing any professional duties, but he only 
quotes the view of the followers of a certain Branch of the Veda, 
and therefore, he would not object to the seeker doing those duties 
under the circumstances mentioned in the Sruti in question. 

6. Bhüvam means the existence of the professional duties. 
Bhüvam is used in Sütra 42 in opposition to »a in the preceding 
Sütra which is equvalent to a-bhava. 

7. Upapurvam-—The word upa as well as the word asana seams 
to me to be a clear suggestion for the Sruti referred to by eke in 
Sutra 42, Itis very likely that here the Siitrakdra refers to 
Chandogya Upanisad I. 10-11, particularly tatr odg@irn üstüve 
stosyamünün up opavivesa sa ha prastotaram uvüca (Cha. Upa. I 10, 8). 
To this passage ( particularly upopavivesa) we trace upa men- 
tioned in the Sūtra (in upapurvam ); and this identity of upd in 
both the cases seems to me to be an important point in favour of 
the interpretation I have suggested here for these two Sutras, 

9 [ Annals, B. O. 5, 1. ] 
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8. Upapiirvam bhavam i. e. upapiirvam üdhikürikasya karmarah 
bhavam--By this expression the Sitrakars not only gives a clue 
to the Ssuti he has in mind, but he also gives, it seems to me, 
his own interpretation of that Sruti. By wupapurvam karmanah 
bhavam he seems to mean that if the seeker of absolution has to do 
professional duties, they should be upapürva i. e. of a subordinate 
or subsidiary nature. “ Upa” has this sense of subordination, 
e. 8. in the famous illustration wpa harim surah (Panini L 4. 87, 
Sk,) ‘The preposition upa may also mean “ superiority” e. g, 
in upa niske kürsapananr And, this sense may have been as well 
intended by the Sütrakára in upupürvam bhavam. Thus, the Sütra- 
_ kara interprets upopavivesa to mean that Usasti Cakrayana did not 
actually act as a priest in the sacrifice of the king, but he only 
supervised over the otker priests that were actually officiating 
there ; so, this kind of secondary performance of professional duty 
may be allowed in the case of a seeker in dire need 


9. Asanavat--This has a reference to the fact that in case of 
_ dire necessity Usasti Càkr&yana had to eat beans out of what 
remained, after the owner of the elephant had partaken of the 
same. This Usasti did only because he was dying of hunger. 
This is proved by the fact that though Usasti ate the “impure ” 
beans, he refused to drink “impure " water offered by the lord 
of the elephant. 


19. Tad uktam——This has undoubtedly a reference to Brahma- 
. Bütra 111, 4. 28 viz, sarvinnGnumalis ca prandsyaye taddarsanat. 
Samkaracarya rightly explains taddarsanat in Sūtra III. 4. 28 as 
referring to the story of Usasti Cakrayana (Cha. Ups. I. 10). 
Rut, somehow or other, perhaps due to the loss of tradition, he 
fails to realise that agcnavat in Sutra 42 is a reference to the 
esting of beans by Usesti and that tad uktam in Sutra 42, there- 
fore, refers to the explanation of the story of Usasti given in 
Sutra IIT. 4 28. The 3ütraküára means that the explanation of 
performing the professional duties by s seeker of absolution 
" mentioned by the follcwers of a certain Branch of the Veda is 
like that of the eating oj beans by Usasti in the same text and that 
the explanation of the Fatter is already given by him in the fore- 
going portion of the S3tras viz, in III. 4. 28. Thus, the eating 
of the forbidden food end the doing of professional duties are 
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allowed in the case ofa seeker of absolution only at the time 
when life is about to end if he denies himself the use of both. 
If we read the whole story of Usasti we find that he officiated 
at the sacrifice as a supervisor only because he was in dire need 
of money with which he wanted to buy the necessities of life 
without which he would have possibly died. 

11. According to Sarhkaracirya and other commentators 
Sutra ILL. 4. 41 refers to the Section of Adhikdralaksana in the 
Jeiminisütras ( VI. 8. 21). Sarmkar&cárya was led to this belief 
only because the word adhikarila occurs in the Sūtra (Bra. Si. 
III. 4. 41 )) But the same word occurs also elsewhere in the 
Brahmasitras, e. g. Bra. Su, IV. 4. 18 ( pratyaksopadesad iti cen 
nüdhikürikamanda!asthokteh ) and Bra. Si. ITI. 3. 32 (yavad adhi- 
küram avasthitir adhikürikünüm ) In neither of these cases does 
Samkaracarya or any other Acarya explain adhrikarika as referring 
to the Adhikaralaksana of the Jaiminisütras. Moreover, at the ` 
very firs! sight if looks absurd that the author of the Brühma- 
sütras should adversely criticise the Jaiministtras on a point 
which does not at all form a part of the Vedanta doctrine. 
Sarhkaracarya connects üdhiküriko with the word prūyaścittam 
taken as understood ; but there is no reference to any pra@yaSscttta 
in the Sütras that are connected with Sūtra III. 4. 41 and there- 
fore, that adhydhira seems to me to be unjustifiable in this 
context. 

* Patana” of the Sūtra (IIL. 4. 41) Samkarácárya unnecessarily 
changes into apratisamadheya patana 


* Anumana”’ of the Sutra should mean a Smrti like the Gita, 
the Mahabharata, or a Purana; but so far as I am aware the 
Sütraküra never uses the word anwmüna to mean a Law Book 
like that of Manu which, of course, can bs called a Smrti. In 
the latter case the Siitrakdra would very likely use the word 
‘Smrti’ instead of the word anumana because the use of anumüana 
in the sense of a Smrti like the Manusmrti would lead to a great 
confusion. 

According to Sarhkaracarya 's interpretation tadayogGi in Sutra 
III. 4. 41 becomes almost redundant. 

In Sūtra IIL 4. 42 Sarhkaracarys interprets wpa in the sense 
of upapütaka, and here, too, the topic of the Stirs as given by 
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Samkar&c&rya has nothing to do with Vedanta doctrine The 
discussion of the relative sinfulness of & confirmed celibete co- 
habiting with any other women but his teacher's wife: is quite 
' out of place in the Brahmasütras. 

Similarly his explanations of bAZvo and aśana also seem io me | 
to.be uuaeceptable on the same ground 

Sarhkaradcarya explains eke in the Sūtra as referring to eke 
Acaryüh but gives no r»ference 

He explains tad ukicm of the Sūtra (IIL 4. 42) as referring 
to Jai. St. I. 3. 8 and I. 3.9. This is quite inconsistent with the 
context as [ have shown already. 

12. Ramanujacirys. and Vallabhicirys refer tad ukfam to 
Gautama and the Bhagavata Purana, 

13. Madhvacarya reads bhavasamanavat in place of Lhavam 
asanavat and thus seems to make the confusion of Sarhkara Bhasya 
worse confounded. 

The above interpretation of Bra. St: III. 4. 41-42 ard the 
reasons for them woulc, I believe, amply show that (asaxavat ) 
tad uktam in Sutra III. 4, 42 refers to the words ° sarvinndnumaits 
ca prandtyaye in Bra, Su. IIT. 4, 28. It would be rather strange 
if by tad uktam the Sütrakáüra were to refer to anv other work but 
his own. On the contrary it would be quite proper if in al! the 
Sütras which make use of the phrase tad uktam, the Sütrakara 
were to refer to what he himself has said in the portion of the 
Brahmasütras that precedes those Sütras with tad uktam. But this 
latter still remains to be proved. Here I could do nothing more 
than offer a possible solution for tad uktum in only ore of 
such Sutras. 





THE COMPUTATION OF THE BHAGAVADGITA, 
S. N. TADPATRIKAR, M. A. : 

Sahity&cárya, Kavyatirtha, Vedantatirtha, Sastri Pandit 
R. M. Shastri, M. å., M. O. L., of the Allahabad University, has 
contributed to the recent issue of the Allahabad University Studies 
( pp. 67-82) an article on the above subject, supporting, in the 
main, the present text of the Bh. Gità, containing 700 Slokas 
and making a strenuous effort to make the present arrangement 
of the text to agree with the traditional one found recorded, * in 
some Manuscripts of the Mbh. at the beginning of the adhy. ( 43) 
next to the end of Bh. G. in the Bnismaparvan. Reference also 
has been made in the article to the critical edition of the Mbh. 
being published by the Bhandarkar Institute, expressing uncer- 
tainty as to what the editor of Bhismaparvan may, in the long 
run, decide about the history of the above mentioned lines. 


The learned Pandit has satisfied himself with the-to him-evi- 
dent fact that the passage in question bears “testimony to an early 
attempt of the custodians of the Mahabharata in the direction cf 
fixing the size and shape of the pure [ italics mine]. Bhagavad- 
git& so as to have left no room for any interpolation therein. " 


By actual counting, the present text of the Gita consisting in 
all of 700 Slokas, is divided as follows: Dhrtarastra 1, Samjaya 
41, Arjuna 84, and Sri Krsna 574. And if these figures areecom- 
pared with those recorded in the passage under reference, we 
notice less Slokas allotted to Sarhjaya and Krsna, in the present 
text, and more to Arjuna, Dhrtarastra alone keeping true to his 
one 808 throughtout these ages. 


a—— — — MN d m € MÀ — € 


* These are, in all, 514 Slokas, giving an aggregate text of 745 $lokas for 
the whole Gita, distributed as follows :— Dhrtarastra 1, Sarhjaya 67, Arjuna 
57 Sri Krsna 620. 

षट्शतानि सविशानि शोकानां प्राह केशवः d 

ABA: TATA UHHÍS तु संजयः । 

धतराष्ट्रः 'छोकमेके गीताया मानमुच्यते | 

The remaning lines in this passage describe the माहात्म्य and paaa of the 

Bhagavadgità :— It is intersring to note that two Mss, ono iu Sárada chara- 
cters, and another in Kadsmirt Nagari, read the second line ३४--अजुन: qui 
पश्चाशत्‌ Wale च संजयः } thus reducing the total by four Slokas | 
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To find out the way out of this " two fold discrepancy ^ is the 
aim of Prof. R. M. Shastri, and first of all, he resorts to the old 
method of measuring s Sanskrit ( Ms.) work by granthas, each 
grantha consisting of £2 syllables, the standard of an Anastubh 
Sloka. And, while hoping that "this may remove the discre- 
pancy on the side of decrease.... '' we notice that in the table that 
follows, Prof. Shastri Ras succeeded in actually placing, io the 
credit of Sri Krsna, the traditional number of $lokas, i. e. 620! 

But to achieve this, Prof. Shastri has to bring out certain argu- 
ments to support his manipulations, and these latter consist in 
relegating Arjuna’s steti in the 11th adhy. to the credit o? Lord 
Krsna, as it was he wko lent divine eye to Arjuna. Thus killing 
two birds with one stome, Prof. R, M. Shastri succeeds in bringing 
Arjuna’s quota down, while adding the same to the Lord's and 
bringing both to agree with their traditional share! But in this 
the learned Pandit seems to expect too much meekness frem his 
reader. For, admitting that the Lord helped Arjuna by giving 
him the divine sight, one does not see how He can be the direct 
agent of the stuf! which is purely Arjuna's own inspiration, and 
thus can not be credited to Krsna’s account as this comoutator 
wants to do. What does Prof. R. M. Shastri mean by ‘average 
part’ of Arjuna? Wess it that this was the only occasior when 
he recognised, in his friend Krsna, the Supreme Lord, and praised 
Him as such? And even of it were so, it was Arjuna, and not- 
No!, Never !'!--Krsns who gave vent to this síut£, Unless, of 
course, the two are to be taken as one-but then, there would be 
no need of making any computation by analysis, atal ! The 
Lord is one, and he is responsible for all that we see or f2el; in 
fact, we all are none other than the Lord Himself, so that the 
whole question, and a_ong with it, the vast world of Maya fades 
away, as the Advaitin would have us believe! 

This manipulation could succeed because, the controversial 
Slokas in the 11th adky. ars in the long ' Tristubh ' merre, and 
their measurement according to the grantha standard dii come 
up as required. But still there remains that navghty famijaya 
with only 41 Slokas tc his credit, and with only a few in tae long 


metre! And he has fo go up to the figure 67! 
But Shastriji is really out to bring about the agreement by any 


means! and consequently finding that the Gita text affords no 
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further scope for exploration, he catches hold of the 18 long, adhy. 
Colophons, and thrusts to them into Sarhjaya’s pocket! And then, 
with a sigh of relief, the Pandit writes out the nagia of his 


labours: '" Importance of the present study 
+ + d. 


Now, first, with regard to the reliability of this passage of 544 
Slokas, in adhy. 43 of the Bhismaparvan, it is interesting to note 
that it is omitted in al! southern Mss. more than half Nagari 
Mss, and in two ( out of seven) Bengali Mss, so far collated for 
our Bhismaparvan, and from this data, the present writer, though 
no authority in the matter, can certainly expect-from what he 
has so far studied—that in the Critical Edition the passage will 
be put down, below the line, as an " insertion" ! And yet, howso- 
ever late its birth be, the computation as recorded in the passage, 
can not be a work of mere imagination! Itis an undoubted fact : 
the person who composed this passage, had found the Gita text 
to contain 745 Slokas divided as per the record, and still it seems 
equally certain that that person did not follow Prof. Shastri’s 
method to take a round about way to arrive at the figures! 

This method of measuring any Sanskrit work by the general 
grantha standard, came into vogue when the professional scribes 
who copied Mss. as & means of livelihood, had to be paid, by the 
employer. Number of syllables in a line, as also the number of 
lines in 8 page were counted, and the contents of the whole work 
were thus made out by applying the Grantha standard of measure. 
Of course, references to speakers such as श्री भगवानुवाच etc.—as well 
as adhy. Colophons could not be, and were not, omitted from this* 
calculation. To discard the satas, which, according to Prof. R. 
M. Shastri, ‘come to more than 10 Slokas’ and to accept the co- 
lophons only, is more or less arbitrary. 

The colophons, too, which Prof. Shastri, has requisitioned to 
make up Sarhnjaya's quota, are not as uniform as he takes them to 
be: While the modern long formula इते श्रीप्तद्भगभव ० saat योग- 
शास्त्रे श्रोळष्णाजुनसंवादे..-नाम... अध्याय: | is not found in Mss. of old 
dates; these latter contain, mere ‘ इति श्रीभगवद्वोतासूपानिषत्सु ॥ a for- 
mula of 13 syllables only, which, put together for all the 18 adhy. 
make Slokas only, and these leave Sarnjaya poorer by a 


matter of about 11 Slokas even after doing justice to the garas, 


which Prof. Shastri wants to leave out ! 
+ + -+ + 


* This'point has been discussed in all its details, by Dr. Sukthankar, in 
his Prolegomena ( p. XCIX ) to Adiparvan.-— Vol. I of the ‘Critical edition of 
the Mahabharata 
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This discrepancy, ' spparent’ to Prof. R. M. Shastri and real 
to many others, has brought to light some interesting features 
of the human mind. The late Lokamanya Tilak, in his immortal 
work ‘ Gitdrahasya’, has opened this topic, but he had at last 
to leave the matter as uncertain. Prof. Edgerton, discussing the 
propriety of subjective criticism of the Gita text by Prof. Garbe, 
makes the following conclusive statement: “ There is absolutely 
no documentary evidence that any other form of the Gita than 
that which we have was ever known in India. This, of course, 
does not prove that nons» ever was known; but it leaves a strong 
burden of proof upon those who maintain such a theory.'' The 
Suddha Dharma Mandala of Madras have sometime back, publi- 
shed an edition of the Gita, containing 745 slokas; the additional 
45 slokas, are found elsewhere in the Mbh. and the arrangement 
of the text, too, is much different from what we find in the cur- 
rent text. Add to this a still more curious phenomenon: a Ms. of 
Bhismaparvan has, after the 18 adhy. of the Gita text, an 
additional passage called गोतासार, and this, when a few needless 
repetitions probably due to scribal errors, are put aside, would 
amount to 90 lines or 45 stanzas, exactly! This seems to be a 
clear attempt to bring tae Gita text of 700 Slokas up to the tradi- 
tional figure 745! This passage contains matter regarding details 
of practical yoga, asubject apparently left out, in the existing text. 

Then there is Prof. Schrader’s KasSmiri recension of the Bha- 
gavadgità, brought to light only some years back, after the 
above*works were published~which contains some 21 additional 
Slokas and numerous v. /., all supported by a few well-known old 
commentators like Abhinavagupta. This Kasmiri tradition can 
surely take the Gita text back to some centuries previous to the 
10th, but even this does not satisfy the curiosity of the student 


who is out to find a tex: of 745 slokas. 
t d + E 


Thus the question of computation, though attacked from differ- 
ent points of view, has yet remained unsolved, and although the 
' student of Gita has to thank Prof. R. M. Shastri for his laborious 
attempt at a fresh attack, he has, all the same to confess that the 
success, if at all it has to be called as such, is not convincing— 
there are so many slippary grounds that one feels quite tottering 
as he follows Prof, R. M. Shastri’s line of action, 


THE FORMATION OF KONKANI * 
BY | 
S, M. KATRE, M. A., Ph. D. ( London ). 


There is nothing to add to Prof, Bloch's explanation of these 
forms ; this aspiration appears to be connected with r or s in 
the ensuing syllable or else with an aspirate in PI-A, already lost 
in the Sk. forms. 

(b) This class comprises the major instances of aspiration 
in Konkani. Here the aspiration is directly the result of deaspi- 
ration of afollowing syllable, as no non-initial aspirates are 
suffered in all the dialects of Konkani. 

Examples: 

kh : khat (kdsmin: MI-A. kamhi, Ap. kahit) where? ; s. gs. 
khakko, gx. khak, khàk ( kaksá-, kaksa- : MI-A. kakkha-or kaccha-) 
the armpit; s. gs. gx. khak-ta (kakhatt) coughs: gx. khomkli cough. 

gh- : ghara ( grhá MI-A. ghara-' already, and so under 
(a) above) house; ghetià (grh-, but cf. MI-A. ghei, gheccham, 
gheppai, ghettiina, etc, ). 

th: thai (lásmin: MI-A. tamhi, Ap. tehin); gx. thasngü 
there, thither; tiga there ;— gx. thor there. 

dh: dhài ( dádhi— MI-A. duhi-) curds; dh@ (4686 : MI-A. 
daha ) ten ; dhàdi (drdha- ) power, strength ( possibly from drdha- 
. strong, firm, through extention to *drdhika : dadhiü, cf. Pk. dad- 
har, dadhia- : *dadhia ). : 

ph: phappud-ta, gx. fafdumk ( pra-sphut-: cf. Pk. papp- 
huttai, papphudia-) shakes, tosses, rejects ; phovu ( prthi-) parched 
rice; phūti ( prsti- ) the back. 

bh: bhaira (Pi. bahiro outer, cf. Sk. bakik out) outside; bho 
( bahii-) much, too much ; bholo ( bahula-ka-) credulous, believing. 

The number of these examples can easily be multiplied; they 
will be fully indicated in their proper places in the Comparative 
Glossary. | 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the opposite tendency, two 
examples of initial aspiration where PI-A. and MI-A. show only 
~~ * Continued from the Annals Vol XVIII Part (ii) p.204, .. 
1 Pa. Pk. gharam n. a house is connected with I-E *g’horo~ fite, heat, 


hearth, see Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, iii, p. 401 ff, and 
Turner-N. 154, b. 8-9, 


6 [ Annals, B, O. R TL] 
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a vowel may be cited here: s.gs. hina (usud-; MI-A. unha-) hot; 
hima ( tismd-; MI-A. umha- ) sweat, perspiration. 

8 79, Just as we have a change from the unaspirated stop to 
an aspirated stop there is also the change of the original aspirated 
stop losing its aspiration in Konkani. The deaspirating tendency 
of Konkani has been so well-marked that it has even bean said 
that Konkani possesses no aspirates at all. But this is an exagger- 
ated view of things bslied by an inspection of any of the lexical 
works published on ttis Language for all its dialects. Never- 
theless the cases of deaspiration are greater than those of 
aspiration. | 

|  DEASPIRATION. 

$ 80, Since Konxani does not tolerate aspirates exaept in 
the initial position, it will be evident that cases of deaspiration 
may be divided into two classes: (2)initial deaspiration and 
(b)non-iaitial deaspiration, of which the last is universal 
without any exception. Orthographically the aspirates are still 
shown (cf. Mgr. Dalgedo’s Konkani Dictionary or Mr. Valazlikar’s 
writings) but they do not represent the actual state of affairs, 
and thus sacrifice ascuracy by a slavish imitation: of the 
orthography of other NI-A..languages or à consciousness of the 
etymological equivalence. 

(a) Initial deaspiration : 

k-«(kh-): s. gs. kü/d-tà ( khandayati ) pounds, breazs into 
pieces ; kalu besides kału (cf. Sk, khali, v. s. v. khali in TND.) 
juice, gravy ; ns. ngs. kidki (Sk. khatakkikü, s. v. khirki in TND) 
a window; gx. külto: 3. ngs. khalto (lw. Ar. khàli ). 

g-«(gh-): s. gs. gacci thrust, push (cf. Nep. ghaccá) ; guttu; 
ghotu swallowing; gagri (Sk, gharghari-) girdle of small bells 
worn by women; gutekku (cf. Nep. ghutukka ) with the sound of 
swallowing ; gurguru | of. Nep. ghurghur ) snarling ; -gx. gv, s. gs. 
ghant smell ( ghrana- '. l 

t-<(th-): 8. gx. for, s. gs. tharu manner, way ( cf. Ner. thor 2. 
clan, tribe, and Kan. (ara-); s. gs. tur-turi (cf. Nep. thurthur:) 
quickly. | 

d-«( dh-): s. gs. canda household or other work ( Nep. 2hand@) 
trade); dammu breath or asthma (ef, Hindi dam breath, Nep. 
dhamkiko bethd asthma ). 
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p-«( ph-): pirümta (lw. through Malayalam id. Z *phriinia- 
Z bhranta- ) foolish. 

b-«(bh-): bokko boil (cf. Nep. phoko boil); baila, sv, bhüila 
( *bhaira / *bhari(yyà Zbhürya ) a wife, woman. 

(b) Non-initial deaspiration : 

1? In the final PI-A, or MI-A, syllable: 

-k«(-kh): g. gx. nx. khak arm-pit ( káksa- : kakkha ) : bhük 
( hubhukst : bubhukkhà ) ; tik ( tiksná- : tikkha- ) sharp, pungent. 

-g«( -gh ): g. gx. nx. vag ( vyaghrá- : vaggha- ) a tiger, 

~t<(-th): g. gx. nx. phat ( prsthá- ) the back ; sat ( sasti- ) sixty. 

-d«(-dh): g.gx. nx. kad take away ( MI-A. kaddhat); ded 
( MI-A. diyaddha-) one and a half. " 

~i<(-th): g. gx. nx. hat ( hásta- : hattha- ) the hand. 

-d«(-dh): g. gx. nx. dud (dugdhá-: duddha-) milk; नकात 
( sandhi- ) a joint. . 

-p«(-ph): g. gx. nx. ? 

-b«(-bh): g. gx. nx. gab ( gárbha- ). 

2° In the interior of a word: 

~k-<(-kh-): s. gs. sükara, gx. nx. sakor (Pa. Pk, sakkharü, ef. 
Sk. sarkara ) ; vakkana (vyakhyaGna— ) dictation, speech, etc. ; puk-li 
( náksman- ) ey e-lash ; Gikata ( Pa, acikkhati : Pk. aikkhai) listens; 
vikray-tà ( viskiraté ) spills, etc. 

—-g-« (-gh- ) : s. gs. 7a%g-sGni ( janghG-sandhi- ) the groin, 

‘—j-<(—jh-): 8, gs, sümja (sandhya) evening; éijta ( sidhyaté ) 
gets boiled, is cooked; rütà (rdhyati), etc. ;—of. sam—ja-ta -( in 
opposition to NI-A. samajh- ). 

~}-<(-th-): s. gs. mita ( mrstá- ) salt; pita ( pisté-) flour made 
into a dough ; these examples, if given for g. gx. nx. would come 
under the case of final deaspiration. 

-d-«(-dh-): s. gs. addeca, g. gx. nx. odet (ardha- + *trtya-) 
two and a half; säde- ( sárdha- ) a half over. 

-iI-«(-th-): s. gs. matte ( mastakam) the head; satte ( chatra~ 
kam ) & parasol or umbrella. 

-d-«(-dh): s. gs. budvatitu (buddhi-) clever; madrati 
( mddhya-) midnight; badsuyia (bdadhayatt) affects adversely; 
rümdapa (cf. Sk. randhá-yati prepares food) cooking. 

-p-«(-ph-): s. gs. phoppala ( pügaphala- ) areca nut; apad-tà 
( à-sprsta- : MI-A. apphuttha-, apphuda- ) touches, 

~b-<(-bh-): s. gs. sambars (cf. Mar. sébhar ) a hundred. 
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It will be evident (hat these stamples given above are oniy 
selective. In every occurrence of a non-initial aspirate stop in 
Gognaté languages, Konkani presents the simple unaspirated stop. 
We might also consider here the loss of the aspiration of -h~ of 
MI-A: both in words as well as inflectional endings: in the 
numbers ( numerals ) from 11 to 18 the form -rasa- of MI-A. and 
-raha- of Ap. (Sk. -daga~) is reduced by loss of -h- to i: ikrü 
( ekadaga: Ap, ekkarahc ) eleven, bārā ( Ap. ba@raha ), tera (Ap. teraha), 
eto. Similarly the oblique forms of the simple ( unextended ) 
masculine ~@ and plu-. -; are due to loss of -h- in the Ap ending 
~aha and hai. 

8 81. In § 75 we nave spoken of the four stages or ca-egories 
in the development ef Konkari Consonantism, a deve opment 
which was throughouz continuous, but divided in this way to 
understand the processes at wor. | 

In the first stage of MI-A, final consonants are lost and 
consonant groups assimilated, with a few exceptions in groups 
containing a sibilant or r. | 

.in the second stagz sonorisation and loss of intervocalic stops 
take place, -m- becomes —v- and —n— becomes —n-, eto. 

In the third stage double consonants of MI-A. tend to simplify 
(exceptin s. gs.) into a single consonant with compensatory 
vowel lengthening. 

In the fourth stage the loss of final vowels of MI-A. and certain 
short vowels between. consonants re-establishes the PI~A. system 
of final stops (see §§ 15-16 ). 

§ 82. These changes have given rise to the following ~onkani 
Consonant System : 

Occlusives : . 

Gutturals k Fh g gh 

Palatals (see under affricates; Konkani does not show 

real palatals. ) 

Cerebrals £ th d dh 

' Dentals i th d dh 

Labials pph b bh 

Affricates : 
Palato-alveolar c ch j jh 
Dento-alveolar č ch 3 jh 
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Continuants : 
Sibilants  $ s s 


Semivowels y ४ , 
Liquids r l ¿ (v) 
Breathed h 
Nasals: n m m 
Gutturals 


§ 83. The gutturals k, kh, g, gh have not changed their arti- 
culation from PI-A. and MI-A. and are pronounced today as in 
Sanskrit. In gx. however there are certain words where an f- 
"X sourid has developed for kh: 
gx. fili, s. gs. khili a latch ; gx. filo a nail s. gs. kilo; gx. fobor, 8. gs. 
khabbari news; gx. foré, s. gs. khoré a hoe; gx. foro, s. gs. kharo 
true; gx. foroz, 8. gs. kharju itches, gx. fusdl, s. gs. khusala hap- 
piness, merriment ; gx. fus?, s. gs. khust wish, desire, pleasure. 


Palatals 


§ 84. The true palatals of OI-A. do not exist in Konkan! today. 
As early as in MI-A. they were lost when in the intervocal po- 
sition singly. The double palatal of MI-A. when intervocal has 
survived in NI-A., but every where with a sibilant glide, and thus 
become an affricate. Konkan! distinguishes two series here: the 
palato-alveolar and the dento-alveolar affricates. Before the 
vowels 2, e, (i. e. close and half~-close front vowels) we have the 
palato-alveolar c and j; before others the dento-alveolar ¢ and}; 
see Konkani Phonetics, 8 15. | 


Cerebrala 


§ 84, The dental series of I-E. has survived in OIA. in two 
streams: dental and cerebral. The influences at work have been 
thoroughly discussed by Wackernagel in his Altindische Gramma- 
tık 1, $8 143-151, pp. 164-177.! These factors may be summed up 
as follows; cerebralisation takes place in 03-86, of the dental in 
the presence of s ( itself cerebralised from sin the presence of a 
preceding 0४०, -u~ or -r- or the consonants-k- or —r- with which 
it is in combination ) or *—- ( i. e. the sonant of -s-); and also 





नना? RR RRO i ne 


1 See also Turner: Cerebralisation in Sindhi, JRAS, 1924, pp. 555-584; 
Gu]. Phonology, FRAS. 1921, pp. 512 ff.; Bloch, L’indo-aryen, pp. 53-59, 
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The process of Cerebzalisation in the presence of r or r (and 
incidentally of i) has no: been regular in OI-A.; thus besides katd- 
we have &rtá-; similarly we have vdrtate. But in the case of 
MI-A. this has been more general: Sk. vártate : Pa. 1° vattati turns 
round ;2° vattati happens, takes place. When the liquid r is sepa- 
rated from the dental by a vowel, we observe cerebralisation in 
MI-A. in certain cases, and to a slight extent in OÍ-A. itself; 
práthali|-ie : pathati.! Bat Turner in his recent review of L'indo- 
aryen? offers a very ingenious suggestion which deserves careful 
consideration, namely that of ablaut not recognised so far in OI-A. 
by others in the forms *orthati/-te for the above and in the case of 
Pk. padhama- to OI-A. *prthama-( cf. prathamá-), and thus reduce 
most of these examples 50 cerebralisation in the presence of a p- 
vowel op the analogy of *srthira-: *$rathira- ( c£. A $rath- ). 

CEREBRALISATION. 
3.85. We shall consider the cases of cerebralisation under 
the following heads :— 
1° Preceded at a distance by r 
26 Precedec immediately by r 
3° Preceded immediately by r 
4° Followed immediately by r 
and 5° (a) Single and intervocalic dentals 
(b) Double and intervocalic dentals 
(c) Initial dentals 
and lastly 
6°, n and i, initial and intervocalic. 

§ 86. 1° Preceded st a distance by 7’: 

(a) Dental remains: s. gs, bhàu( bhratr-) ; pailo ( prathamá- 
*prathila-) first. 

(b) Cerebralised: s gs. pádvo ( prütipada-) ; gūti ( granthi- : 
MI-A. ganthi~), 

2° Preceded immediately by r: 

(a) Dental remains: s. gs, matt: (mfitiki); mello ( mrtá-); 
kellé ( krtá-). 

1 Wackernagel, I, § 146 3). p. 167 ; Bloch, L’indo-aryen, p. 56. 

2 13:05. VIII, Part I, p. 205 ° 

3 Unless we consider tha theory of ablaut propounded by Turner above. 
The cases considered here the same that Turner has given in his Cerebralisa- 


tion in Sindhi, JRAS 1924, p>. 558 ff, or with a slight alteration those in his 
Guj. Phonology, JRAS 1921, pp. 512-13. 
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(b) Cerebralised:. s. gs. vidi (vyddhi-); sadíu ( *srthira- ) : 
17608 ( mytakam ). | 
887. 3° Preceded immediately by r: ० 
rt: (a) Dental remains: katri( kárlari ) ; vate ( varti-) 
(b) Cerebralised: s. gs. väta ( vártman-) ; at-ta (aria) ` 
rih:(8) Dental remains: coutho( caturthá-) 
(b) Cerebralised: ? 
ri: (a) Dental remains: padu ( parda-) a fart. 
(b) Cerebralised: s. gs. güddava (gardabhá-); scd-ta 
( chard-:MI-A. chadda-) ; kavdi ( kapardika@ ) & cowrie. 
rdh:(a) Dental remains: gx. ido ( ardha-) a half. 
| (b) Cerebralised: adhe (sürdha-); s. gs. dedu (duy- 
ardha-: MI-A. diyaddha-); addeéa (ordha-*trtya-) ; vad-tà ( vár- 
dhate ). i 
4° Followed immediately by r: Dentals remain: 
tr: dni (trini) ; pūtu ( putrd-) ; sūta ( sütra—). 
nir : Ginta ( üntrá-). 
dr: mida (nidri); muddi ( mudrikà ) moonlight. 
ndr : napad ( nánündz-) ; cdindné ( candrika-). 
In this case there is no example of cerebralisation. 


$88. 5° Single intervocalie dentals: these are all lost in 
Konkani. Examples: 


-i- : mdulo ( mátula-) maternal uncle ; pai ( páti-) name-ending 
in the Gauda Sarasvata community. ‘ 

-d- : nhŭi (nady ) ; mou ( mrdu-) ; kha-t-ta ( khadati ). 

In the case of the corresponding aspirates the aspiration alone 
remains with the loss of the occlusion: 

—th- : küni ( kathünika ) ; gà ( güthaka-). 

—dh- : ०७७ ( dádhi-) ; honni ( vadhii-).' 


\ ` 
(b) Double and intervocalic dentals: these, whether of 


OI-A. or MI-A. origin, are in general preserved as single with 
compensatory lengthening of preceding vowels if short before, 
and thus we may consider them in the same manner as initial 
single dentals. m 


| See Calcutta Oriental Journal, I, pp. 176-177 on Sanskrit bhagini and 
its cognates. The K. word honni has there béen shown as the normal descend- 
ant of Desi vahunni (i, e. Sk. vadhg + Dravidic. opti). 
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| Initial 

t-, -ti- 
 tambdé (tamra~); taka (takram); 
tisro ( tisrGh )etc. 
th-, ihr: 

thamndi ( stabdhi- ) coll; the- 
mbo ( stimá-, stzmyati ) a drop. 
d-, ~dd- 

düda (dugdhá-) milk ; dora, 
dori ( dáru ) string, rope: 
 ( dráyate) is seen, appears. 


dh-, -ddh- : 

dhani ( dhantn-) a rich man, 
owner ; dhuvvors ( dhamrd- ) 
smoke, etc, 


std 


Double and intervocalic 

piitu '(putrá-: putta-) son; 
süia ( syfram ) string ; saité 
( chatraka-) parasol, etc. 


gx. g. mith ( mastakam: 


| matthakam ) head. 


muddi (mudrika) a ring; 
düda (dugdhá-) milk; this 
example should really come 
under -ddh- as the MI-A, 
form is duddha. 


buddi (buddhi- ) intellige- 
nce; budvamtu (buddhivant— ) 
clever, intelligent; suddi ($u- 
ddhi-: Sindhi sudhi knowledge, 
see JRAS 25. 568; cf. Kana- 
rese suddi news;) news, in- 


| formation. 


This conservation of intervocalic double consonants is general 
as will be seen later (see $8 121 ff.) and is not limited to the 


dentals alone 
§ 89. 6° 


Initial z and / have remained unchanged :— 


* hai * H - -— « — Fae — 
n- : nlii (nadz) ; nà-lu ( nürikela-) cocoanut; nevalé (nüpura- 
P « = Lt 
k. nevura~) a girdle; rava ( nàman-) name, otc. 


l- : ala (lala) salivs ; làgta (lagna-) touches, comes into con- 


tact; laja ( lajja ) shame etc. 


(b) Intervocal and single: in these cases they have been ‘cere- 


bralised regularly :— 


-n- : Sepa ( chagana-) cow-dung 


: sana (Sk. lex, sdinah, Sk. sūna- 


m. f.) a grinding stone; ns. gané ( güyana- ) singing; jana ( jána—) 
people; vhüma ( upandi-) shoes; nhüma (snüna-) bath; khana 


(khaidana-) food ete 


-४- + lala (lala) saliva; melta (mil-) meets; vale, bale ( valaya- 
*balaya-) ; kalu ( kalá-) time ; vélu (veld) time ; alu ( Gluka-) tubor, 
potato ; tālu ( talu- ) palate ; bholo ( bahulaka- ) Simple, eto, 
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890, When intervocal and double, both these remain dental, 
and are identical with the same when single &nd initial. 

~nn- : mana ( mányà ) the nape of the neck; 

-ll- : kali ( kalya-: kalla-) yesterday; pal-ki ( pary-ankat-; * paly- 
anka- ) a palanquin ; mhüllo ( mahallaka-) great, especially in the 
s. gs. word mhalgado elderly i 

Dentals. : 

8 91. Dentals have not changed their articulation except in 
the cases considered above. ‘Their true pronunciation has been 
indicated in Konkani Phonetics, § 12 

i Labials 

$92. There is no change in the modern pronunciation of 
these in Konkani, except where ph is concerned ; in the Christian 
dialects generally and in certain Hindu dialects, e. g. ns, ngs., 
g., etc. to a certain extent this aspirate is pronounced as a dento- 
labial fricative f, and so indicated in the x-dialects'in Roman 
Transliteration. | 
Nasals. 

§ 93. Only three nasals have independent existence, n, n and 
m; The two others 7 and € exist only in combination with their 
` glass consonants, though in actual orthography only the anusvara 
is shown. | 

Initially 2, » and m have survived, though Prakrit orthogra- 
phy indicates a supposed change of PI-A, n- to MI-A. #- with 
a regular throw-back in the case of NI-A. ton- once more, 
Medially PI-A. intervocal -4- became MI-A. —p- and remained 
so in the West and North-West but became -7- again in the 
central and eastern group. As opposed to this, on the other hand, 
MI-A. —- (from whatever source) has become generally n 
In Konkani n is a nasalised cerebral spirant as in Gujarati (see 
Guj. Phon. 8 48) 

Intervocalic -m- has generally become-v or- vr in Konkani. 

y 

§ 94, PI-A.gy has not survived in Konkani. Initially it has 
become j : 709 (yogin-) an ascetic : janvé ( yajfiopavitá- ) the sacred 
thread. Intervocally when if was single it was entirely lost 
without leaving any trace except perhaps in tlie group -aye- 
When in combination with other consenauts it was assimilated 

7 [Annals B, 0, 8, L.| 
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with or without influencing the consonant it foliowed. In the 
case of the dentals and r it has influenced the resulting assimi- 
lation through palatalisation 

But tite y sound has developed in Konkani through MI-A. as 

“ hiatus—tilger”’ or as a glide to avoid hiatus when two vowels 
came into contact through loss of an intervocalic consonant in 
MI-A. Similar to this y-glide we have also a v-glide ( see § 49), 
v 

§ 95. Konkani has preserved, like Marathi, Gujarāti, Sindhi. 
Western Panjabi, Singhalese and Kaé$miri,! initial v- as alzo 
MI-A. -vv- L PI-A. -rv-,—-vy- Words with b are to be regarded 
as loans from central and eastern languages. In Konkani it is 
pronounced generally as a dento-labial. 

in the group dental + v Konkani has the dental treatment as 
opposed to Gujarati. Where the labial treatment is seen we have 
to consider the word as loans from Gujarati or, at any rate, from 
the extended loans in almost all other NI-A languages similarly 
affected. | i 

Tiquids 

§ 96. The Liquids r and ¿of I-E. have not met a uniform 
treatment in Sanskrit. As early as the Rgveda three dialects 
differed in this: one distinguished r and? of I-E. The second 
confused them as 7 while the third confused them as L? With 
the exception of Magadhi Prakrit, most MI-A. languages have 
preserved both r and १, but they do not always correspond to Sk. 
randë A few examples of Konkani may suffice here to indicate 
the lack of correspondence. 

(a) K.l=Sk.r: s. gs. sdbalia (sath-smarati), looks after: 
nikkalta comes out, ukkalid raises ( niskaroti, utkaroti ), but ef. Sk. 
V kal-; alè, (ürdraka-) ginger, vallé wet; gholta (ghürna-) 
drudges 

(b) K.r = Sk. 1: s. gs. rükkuda ( lakuta-) faggot, fire-wood 

§ 97. PI-Ar has retained its pronunciation in all positions, 
put PI-AÀ. /, when single and intervocal has become —/- with 
which we can parallel the change of -n- to -n-. For its correct 
pronunciation see Konkani Phonetics, § 24 
2 त Guj. Phon. $50; Bloch La langue marathe, § 120; Jain, 88 

-142 ; 

' a Wackernagel, J, $8 191 ff; Turner, Guj, Phon, 8 59; Jain, § 143, 

es V * E : Sr ae 2 f ( 


~ 
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In a certain number of cases Konkan! hesitates between n 
and 2, particularly when initial :—s. loncé, gs. noncé (lavama-) 
pickles, s. némbuvo, gs. timbiyo (nimbii) ' e 

So far as Ihave studied the different dialects of KonkanlI 
have not been able to find traces of the retroflex lateral r, though 
the Rev. Father Fernandes, once Secretary of the Konkani 
Committee, wrote to me giving me examples of this r. Until a 
scientific and phonetic study through instruments is made of 
these examples, its existence in Konkani must remain a surmise 
only, Its absence, particularly in Marathi and Gujarati, the two 
languages most nearly related to Konkani, supports so far my 
own experience with actual examples. 
| Sibilants 

S 98. In most MI-A, languages PLA. $, s and s are not dis- 
tinguished. With the single exception of Magadhi all MI-A. ian- 
guages reduce these three PI-A. sibilants to s, while Magadhi red- 
uces them tos. In the case of that interesting dialect of the gamb- 
lers seen inthe play Mfcchakatika, the Ms, evidence seems to 
point out to the interesting treatment: PI-A. s,s>s, PI-A. §>s. 
Konkani, however, like Marathi and Gujarati, does not distinguish 
etymologically these three PI-A. sibilants. All become s in 
MI-A. (with the exception of Magadhi as mentioned above). 
This sof MI-A. then becomes s or $ according asthe following 
vowel is 52e or not:— s. gs. ek-$8 ( < salam * MI-A. sayam ), $7 
( $itam : MI-A. siyam ), eto. | A. 

In the numeral ddsa, MI-A. dasa, s becomes h in Konkani 
s. gs. dha ( < *dahd ); this k is then lost in the number 11 to 18 
(see 8 80). In some Persian loan-words, the change s to A is 
regularly seen: kapto a week, of. sata seven ( < suptá- ). 

§ 99, When the sibilants are in combination with nasals 
three treatments are distinguished in MI-A. These divergences 
in the development of these groups, śm, sm, sm are:— 

(a) m is ssimilated after metathesis: Pa. ra7si Sk, rasmi-; 
Amg. t@risagainsi < "tadrs$aka-smin. | 

(b) The sibilant becomes an aspirate, producing the grop hm, 


^ which by metathesis of h, becomes mh; on else, as in other cases, 


1 For à similar change in Sk. see Wackernagel, I, 8 175, p. 196, where- 
evén -n~ and -[- alternate, as in Lex, lünüra- : tüliira-, 
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we may consider an initial change of these groups to "mm^ and 
then to mh, since this is not recognised as an aspirate of m, but 
as a group of m and A. 


(c) The group becomes pph, ! 


Of these Konkani regularly has the (b) divergence. It is 
possible, however, to consider in the case of s gs. tha? 
( *tahifh ) kha? ( *kahiih ) the forms tamsi, kamsi for PI-A. tasmin, 
kásmin with a subsequent change of the sibilant to an aspirate, > 
*tathhi, *kamhi. The third treatment is rather a rare one. 


The Aspirate 


$ 100 The breathed consonant h of PI-A. has remained in 
Konkani in the initial position only ; kātu ( hastd-) hand; hatladi 
(haridra ) turmeric. But when non-initial, PI-A, h aspirated 
the initial consonant and disappeared from its medial position 
s. gs. hidta brings ( Ghrta~ > MI-A. ahada- > *hdada- *haga-) ; 
bho ( bahu- ) much, many. 


In a few loan-words the alternation of ^ and d is observed :- 
s. gs. dasto &. hand played or dealt in card-play : hats, 


SIMPLIFICATION OF DOUBLE CONSONANTS. 


8:101. The simplification of double consonants, the result of 
MI-A. assimilation of consonant groups, did not take place uni- 
formly in MI-A or generally till a late period. Certain changes 
in MI-A. remain inexplicable, such as Pali katiha- and kaddhati< 
Sk, krsta-. Pali kaddha- may be derived from *kadhya- < pas- 
sive of *kadha < * kütha < kattha- < krsíá-, but the assumption 
does not seem to be justified in view of its linguistic complicity 
But it throws an interesting light all the same on the absence of 
uniformity of the process of simplification. 


The special treatment of the double consonants in the case of 
s. has already been studied in § 63. In the case of other dialects 
the simplification has been attended by compensatory lengthening 
of the preceding vowel: g. gx. nx. hat, hütük as opposed to s. Actu, 
hattáka 





1 Turner, Guj. Phon., 3 55 


my 


Ph, f — tar i ‘ 
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INITIAL CONSONANTS 
Stops 


§ 102. Initially all stops remain: 

k: s. gs. künu, X. gx. rx.g. kan ( < karná-) ear; s. gs. 
küma, x. gX. nX. g. kam (kirman-) work; kajjala (kajjala- ) 
lamp black, kīdo ( kitaka-) a worm; kullo ( kulyā ) buttock; kele, 
Keli kadali ) ; s. gs. Kom, x, gx. nx. g. kon ( ka- ). 


kh: 8, 88, khamuka, gx. nx. g. khonumhk ( khánati) to dig; 
khüma, khatta, x. gx. nx. khatü ( khadati) eats; s. gs. khüru 
( khura-) hoof. 

g: s.gs. gavl ( gopála-, see 8 68 ) cowherd ; gabu, x. gx. nx. 
gab ( gárbha-) embryo ; giltd ( gil- ), swallows; guli (gulika, gutika) 
a pill; s. gs, gell», x. nx. gx. g. gelo ( gata-) ; goro ( gauraka-) 
fair. : 


gh: nx.g, gx. ghad-tà (ghatate) happens; ghatu ( ghatta-) 
ferry; gx. g. ghi (ghrta-) olarified-butter; ghüvla ( ghumayate ) 
rolisturns round; gx. ghüm sweat (gharmá-); ghodo ( ghotaka- ) 
a horse. 


Ci s. gs. cano (canaka—) Bengal gram; cab-ià ( ecarvati) 
chews ; cibbada (cirbhatika) musk-melon ; éunno (cürna-) lime; cedo 
(cetaka-) a man-servant; come ( caficu~, cuficu-) a beak; coru 
( corá- ) thief. 


ch: No examples; in this case Konkan! and Marathi have 
lost the occlusion, giving us only s (or $ if the following vowel 
is ior): Sena (chagana-) cow-dung; sind@ta. ( chinatti > 
*chindati ) cuts. 


j: jana (jdéna~) parson ;Jünvé ( yajfiopavitam ) sacred thread; 
jivu ( jivd-) life; jikuta ( ji- ) wins; juleta (jud-) agrees; jüna 
( jūrná- ) old, ripe ; jevana, ( jemana- ) dinner. 

jh: s. gs. 3har?tà ( jJharat- ) ; jhànti ( jhàta-) ruffled hair. 


t: s gs. talë (fadága- ) a lake; tālu ( talu-) ; tap%-ta ( tapyate) 
gets hot; £isro ( trayah, tisrah *tésraka-) third ; tins ( trzni > MI-A. 
tinni) three; tika,x. nx. gx. g. tīk (tzksná- ) hot, pungent; gx. nx. 
g. tutomk (trutyate) to break; tū ( toám, “vám > MI-A. tumam ) 
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you, thou ; terä ( trayo-daśa ) thirteen ; to (tad-) he; s. gs. (0706 
( *taunda- ) face. 


ih: Examples of these in PI-A. are very limited, amd are 
generally of an onomatopoetie nature. se gs. thar-thar-ta {thara- 
tharáyale ) trembles, feels giddy ; thu (thut) spit, the sound of 
spitting , thai-thai ( thai-that ) the imitative sound of a musical 
instrument in dancing. 


d:.s. gs. dammu, x. gx. nx. dom (damayati) tired bregthing; 
datu, x. gx. nx. dart ( dánta- ) tooth; dista ( dréyate) i seen, 
appears; duk-ta (duh-kha-) pains, düki suffering; s. gs. dedu; ` 
x. gx. nx. ded ( dvy-ardha-> MI-A. di-yaddha- ) one and = half 
dora, dort ( daru-) a rope, cord or string; doni ( MI-A. donnt < 
PI-A. dváu ) two 


dh: s.gs. dhani, x, gx. nx. dhoni ( dhan n- ) lord, caster : 
dhar-ta ( dharati ) holds, supports, contains; dhüra, gx. nx. diar 
( dharà ) sharpness ; dhitu ( dhi~) strong, able; dhuvana ( dhevana-) 
washing ; dhili, x. gx. nx. dhul ( dhuli-) dust; dhobi washe-man, 


p: ns gx. nx, g, palta ( palayate ) runs away, flees s. gs. pan- 
asu, EB. X. pomósu, gx. nx. g. ponds (panasa-) jack-fruit; s. zs. 
pāli ( pūli- ) turn, chance; paku ( pakvá-) boiled sugar; pita, x 
gx. nx. pitä ( pibati ) drinks, pine drinking; s. gs. plu, x. nx. gx. g. 
pit ( putrá-) a son; péta ( pralisikà ) market place ; s. pokkala, x. 
gx. nx. pokal ( puskala-) empty ; porné ( paurànaka- ) old, anzient. 

| ph : s. gs. phala ( phalá-) fruit; phiila, gx. pful ( phuila-)a 
flower. © l . 

b: ‘ns. ngs. ball-vatiu ( bala-) strong ; bathdiika, x. gx. nx. g. 
bamdumk ( badhnati > *bandhati) to bind; bi ( bija-) & seed 
bud variu, x. gx. nx. g. bud- vornt (buddhi-) clever, learned : bora, 
gx. bor ( badara-) jujube 


bh: 8, gs. bhasta ( bhrsta~ ) defiled, polluted ; bhag@ta@ (bhagnóá-) -` 
wastes away ; bhiküri a beggar, bhika begging ( biuksa)3; bhi 
( bhuumi—-) earth ; bhava ( bhramati) wanders. 


§ 103. In the case of the cerebral series, the examples found 
in Sk, and PI-A, are themselves of a Prakritic nature. Most of 
them are, besides, of an onomatopoetic nature, found in elmost 
all MI-A, and NI-À. languages. 
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i: s gs. lümko,e stamped coin, especially in Ram*-tamnko 
( tankaka- ). 

th: thakur (.thakkura-)a deity. - - 

d: dora, dora ( dora- ) a string. 

dh: dhakné, dhakné a lid ( < Sk. dhakkana- m. n. shutting of 
& door, etc. ). 


The actual illustrations of the use of these Sk. words are to be 
found only in lexicons and late compositions. Hence we have to 
consider these as really examples of MI-A. rather than of PI-A. 


. and so leave them out from § 102 above. 


NASALS 

8 104, Initial n-, m- remain. 

NM: 8. gS. nave, X. gX. nx. Nove ( navakam ) new; s. gs. nali, x. 
gr, nx. noli (nalikà ) a reed ; s. gs. nava, x. BX. NX. niu, nav (naman-) 
name; nasta ( ndsyate) gets spoiled ( of milk), curdles; s. gs. 
niddatd, x. gx. nx. nideld, sleeps, nīda, x. gx. nx. nid ( nidrü ) sleep; 
nen" tà does not know ( na + janiiti ). 

mi: sg. gs. mana, X. gx. nx, mon ( mánas-) mind; 8, gs. mana, . 
x. gx, man ( mdny@ ) nape of the neck; mithai ( mista-) sweetmeat; 
mita ( mrstá-) salt; gx. x. nx. g. mit ( musti-) a handful; mew'no 
( maithunaka-) brother-in-law ; mogu ( moha-) love, attachment. 

§ 105. So far as MI-A, is concerned the Mss. hesitate in the 
use of initial n- and n- for PI-A. n~. For Turner's opinion on 
NI-A n- for MI-A. n- see Gujaratt Phonclogy, § 48. i 

y, 9, 292 

8 106. Initial y > j; v, 7, l remain. 

y: ‘Jogi (yogin-) an ascetic; javla (yugala-) twins; janvé 
( yajfiopavitá-) the sacred thread; ris. n. gs; x. nx. gx. Jo ( ya- 
relative pronoun ; Jui ( yüthika) a creeper; Jalu- ( yáva- ) barley, 
millet. | 

In the s. word Guva ( yikd ).the initial y- seems to have dis- 
appeared. 


1 Inthe case of s. mangli, gs. mitgult and of s. gs. mango derived from 


these in the sense of ५ membrum-virite" initial m- of Konkani represent 
Sk. l-; cf. Sk. làngllla- n. “ membrum-virile” ‘whence the extended forms 
langiltka > K. mangli, mühgult : i 
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r: s. gs, ragata ( rakta-) blood: rad?-tà | ratate ) cries: r@yu, 

rani ( rájan-, rüjfü); 7४68, x. gx. nx. rič (-ikta-) empty ; 8, gs. 
 rukü, x gx, nx. rūk (ruksá-, cf, vrksá- ) tree; réva (revi) sand; 
roma ( roman-, loman- ) hair 

i: 8. 88, वळ x. gx. nx. làj ( lajjà ) shame; Jaka, gx. nx. x. lak 
( laksa ) lac ; lala ( lalà ) saliva; gx. linpon ( &na-) humility; gx. 
lipomk to hide (lupydte); gx. liuk to waite (kháti): s. gs. 
lep*ta daubs ( lip- : lepa- ), lev“ licks (limg-): gx, lob ( tobha- ) 
avarice, greed. 

v: 8. gs. vatiika, x. gx. nx. g. voyumhk to go f PI-A. *ertycte: 
MI-A. vazcai); vali (varti- ) a wick; s. gr. valía, x. gx. nx, vat 
( vàriman- ) Way; s. gs. viju, X. gX. nx. vij | vidyüi- ) lighsning ; 
8, 28, vaki, vOkt ( vam- ) throwing out, vomitt neg, 

SIBILANTS 


§ 107. PI-A. $ and s became MI-A. 8; s rsmained, Secondarily 
in Konkani MI-A. s has became $ in the pre -ence of 7, 2 ~ 


š: 8. gs. sonné ( stinyd-) zero; simga, g-. nx. Sing (srhga-) 
horn ; s. gs, $isüru($irsá-) migraine; sukke ($uska-) dry; Sel 
($évala) ; Sethi ( Sikhandá- ) tuft of hair 

$: s. gs su(sdt-) six; sufi(sastt- ) sixbz ; satte ( satkc- ) the 
sixth. 


8: s. gs, 3400 ( < $apati )' curse; éivuytc ( sivyati ) sews; soro 
( shrü ) intoxicant ; &j^ta ( &dhyati) gets resdy or cooked. 


hi s gs. hütu, x. gx. nx. hat ( hdsta-) hand; hasta ( hasati ) 
laughs ; kigu; gx, nx, hig ( hiżgu- ). 
FINAL CONSONANTS. 


§ 108, In PI-A. the only consonants waich could remain at 
the end of a word were the nasals, visárga and the unaspirated 
breathed 80008, * But already in MI-A. thess had either disappea- 
red or reformed as a-stems : MI-A. vijju < PI-A. vidyui, kakuha- 
< *kakubha- ( kakibh-). The visarga disappeared giving MI-A. 
-o or -e for PI-A. ~ak 

! In both s. and gs. there is a meaning yielding the sense of ‘ lovingly 
abusing’ with which we should compare Sk: sapeti: follows; is devoted; 
honours, Servos, loves, caresses, 

A Gui, Phon, 8 61. 
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Final nasals all disappeared with or without nasalisation of 
the preceding vowel. 

INTERVOCALIC CONSONANTS . 

8 109. Intervocalio -k-, ~g-, ~e~, ~j-, -t-, ~d- are lost. 

-k-: 8, gs. kümüru, x. gx. nx. kamür ( karmaküra-) iron-smith ; 
camaru, x, gx. nx, éámür ( carmaküra-) hide merchant; s. gs. kaylo, 
g. ngs. kāvlo ( küka-) a crow ; s. gs. mātē ( mastakam) head; satté 
( chatrakam ) parasol ; -à (<-kam ) ; -o ( <-akah), 

-g-: s. gs. kulara ( kulagüra-) ; rüvlür (vàja-kulágára-); Sena 
( chagana-) cow -dung ; Jaytà ( làgayati ) as opposed to /àgta ( <lagy- 
ate, lagna-). 

-c-: gX. g. nx. x. sū? ( süci- ) a needle; 8, g& pisso, gx, X. DX, 
piso ( pisdca-ka-) mad. 


ł 


-j= B. gs, rüyu( rajan-) ; bi ( bzja—) seed ; rani ( *raj^ni « rajiti) 
8 queen. 

~t-: bhau (bhrütr-) brother; müvjo (mütula-) uncle; tilél- 
(tila-*iailya-); x. gx. nx. aké (dksata~) absolute, whole, entire; 
-8 ( éatam ) ; sv ( sitd-) cold; 8६22 ( *sitalika ) ; kells ( kriá- ). 

~d-: s. gs, khüna ( khadati) eatables; püus- (püdona-); vüna 
(vüdana, but as lw. with -n- for -n-); sana (chidana-); mou 
(mrdu-) püyu, püvu ( pada-) foot, quarter, a measure, 

In the above examples a -y- or —- is sometimes found as a 
result of a tendency to bridge the gulf between the two vowels 
brought into contact as a result of the loss of the intervocal con- 
sonant (see 8 49 ), 

8 110. The aspirates ~kh-, -gh-, -th-, -dh-, -ph-, -bh- lost their 
occlusion and became —h- in MI-A, which converged with PI-A, 
-h- in the later stage. 

-kh-:? 

-gh- :? 

-th-: phovu ( prthu-+ puhu-) ; paio ( *pahilo < *prathila-) ; उक 
( yuthikà ) a creeper ; kant ( *kahani < kathanikü ) a story; gu (*guha 
< gütha-) dung. 

-dh-: dhài (*dahim« dádhi-) curds: s. gs. honni ( vadhii- Dr. 
anni, cf, Desi vahunni ); mhóvu ( mádhu-) meed, 

8 [ Annals, B. O. R. I.) 
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-ph-:- s. gs. Siyalé tender cocoa-nut (through * $ihalé < éri- 
l phalaka-& sirah~phalaka-' ) 

"bless 

8 111 In the case of intervocalio cerebrals it has been pointed 
out that they are more of MI-A. than PI-A. sounds. Whatever 
be their origin, MI-A. -t-, -d- > K. -d-; MI-A. -th-, -dh- > K. 
-dh-»-d-. 
— -Í-: s. gs. kadu, x. nx. gx. kódu (katu-) bitter; s. ge. vado 
( vataka-); vadürüku .(vata-vrksa-); madé (* matakam < १४३४८ ) 
corpse; sadlu (* sathala- < * srthira-, cf. Sk. sithira~) lose; Kido 
(-kitá—)' worm ; phodi ( V sphut-); modatà ( motayati) breaks; püdi 
( * putika, cf. puta-) 
"7 «d-: ह. gs. Jadu, x. &x. nx. Jod ( jada-) heavy ; cudi (cui); 


-dh-: s.gs.Jadu(jadhu-)stupid.?^ But this is more likely 
to be from PI-A. jada- 
l . --,-n-,-m- | 
~ 8 112. The history of -n- and —4- was dependent or their 
position in the word 


1° In the body of a word both appeared as MI-A. ~n- ziving 
us Konkani -n- 


-n-: 8. 88, ghani, x. gx. nx. ghän ( ghrüna-) smell; s, 83 kan- 
asu, X. gx. nx. konde ( kauso-); s. gs. kanu ( kána-) a grain; Sena 
( chagana-) ; s. gs. anvo ( anukah ). 

l -n—: 8, gs. 888 ; (Unaka-); kind ( kathünikà ) ; tanta (tänayati); 
äńngana, X. gr. nx. ügon ( aùgana-) court-yard ; khina (*khirlana-); 
vakkana ( vyakhyana-) 

29 In inflexionsl suffixes —5-,—"- become an anusuira in 
MI-A. or a nasalization of the surrounding vowels 

nom, plur. neut. -akām > * -ikdni > i: phai < plalakini 
( through *phalikant ). 

instrum. sing. -akena > Ap. -aem > K, ~ë. 

gen. plur. -akünüm < K. -à. 

1 gU Orientéing, vol. IX, No. 1-2, pp. 215-216: Sanskrit $rzpàala 


and '* divine fruit, " 
8 Guy, Phon, 65, Of Sk, jalhu~, 


"=y 
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nom. plur. neut. —ini > — in dhai ( < * daht > dadhini ) 
For an alternate explanation of Sir George Grierson, see $ 
59, £ n. 1 above. 


e 

$ 113. The history of intervocalic-m- also depended on its 
position in the word. 

1° in the body of a word it appears as —?-, generally nasaliz- 
ing the preceding vowel and itselflosing the nasalization 

B. ES. Nava, X. EX. DX. g. nav ( naman-) name; s.gs. gau, X. gx 
nx. güv(grüma-) village; s. gs. Jdvai (jamütr-); s. gs, bhovdta 
(bhramati) wanders ; bhui ( *bhüwi < bhimi-) the earth Jd la 
( yamala-) twin, 


In a number of cases the nasaliation of -v- is lost without 
affecting the preceding vowel : 


8, ४8, bhovvaru, bhovaru (bhramara-) a bumble-bee; pàcvo 
( paficamá- ) fifth, and -vo ( -makah ) in ordinals from seven on- 
wards; here the analogy of patvo ( paficamaka- > * püc-vo) where 
the loss of nasaliation of -?— occurs through dissimilation, ex- 
plains the loss in the other cases; 8, gs. gavu, x. gx. nx. gov ( god- 
huma-) wheat; s. gs, dhuvorü ( dhümrá- ) smoke 

4. in inflexional suffixes —m- becomes an anusvüra or 8 nass» 
lization of the surrounding vowels. 

ist sing. -āmi > K.-ü(through * -aüm) 

1st plur. -ümah > MI-A.-amo > K. -% in gx. vorloutü, we 
are, vorioutülyau we were, etc 

-ch-, -jh- 

$I14 In § 110 we left out the question of the palatal 
aspirates, From the point of view of I-E. grammar both these 
are not aspirates corresponding to c or १, but are in reality the 
result of a combination of a sibilant and a consonant. As such 
both -ch- and -jh~, though orthographically indicated as simple 
sounds, are in fact pronounced as -ech- and -jjh- respectively, 
and should, therefore, be treated under the section of consonants 
in contact. In Mss. however they are shown as simple sounds. 


Y, v 
$115. a) Intervocalic -y~ was lost. 
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s. gs. mõru, mhoru ( mayüra-) a peacock; 


b) MI-A, -y- introduced as a hiatus bridge has remained : 
s. gs. kGy*lo ( kaka-) a crow; rayu (rajan-) a king. 


c) In the group -2ya- we have change to —e- : balé ( *balaya-) 
vale ( «alaya-) and generally -ë < *-ayam <-akam. 


. d) With the loss of PI-À. or MI-A. —y- an intervocal -v- has 
developed: s. gs. x. nx. gx. rüv" (rajan-) in rav“lar, etc.; gx. 
kav?1o ( kaka-) a crow ; savii (chaya ) shadow. 


§ 116 (a) Intervocalic -v- ( whether PI-A. or MI-A.) rema- 
ined: 8, gs. navva, x. gx. NX, nov ( náva-) nine; s, 88, NEVU, X. 
gx. nx. nci ( navati-) ninety; s. gs. १6९८ (deváh) a god, gx nx. x. 
dév. l 

(b) In the group -ava- the change to —o- had already been 
effected in MI-A. Thus PI-A. bhávati. Pa. bhoti, S. bhcdi, M. 
hoi, etc. This change is then transmitted to NI-A, and tais —o- 
converges with PI-A —o-. 

-7-, -[- 
8 117. Intervocalic ~- remains, but —- becomes —-. 


-r-: 8. gs. ghara, x. gx. nx. ghor ( MI-A. ghara-) house; s. gs. 
kümüru ( karma-küra-) iron-smith; marta ( marayati) | strikes, 


beats; s.gs.müjjara, x. gx. nx. müjor (mürjüra-) a cat; suru 
( sura ) intoxicating liquor ; bhovro ( bhramaraka-) a bumble bee. 


| -]5 8, gs. ११७४० ( MI-A. malao) garlands; tālu ( talu-) palate ; 

kalu (kalá-) time; phala, x. gx. nx. fol ( phálam) fruit  bholo 
(bahulaka-) credulous, s. gs. kata ( V kal-) knows ; palayt3 ( gra- 
Ickayati ) sees; melta ( melayati ) gets, meets ; 1०८४ ( jválati ) burns. 


-$-, —8^, -8- 


8 118. -é—,.—s- and -8- of PI-A,. became -s- in almost all 
MI-A. languages with the exception of Màgadh!, and remain as 
-s-in Konkani except when in contact with 7, @ where they be- 
come-s- —— | 

—§-:: s, gs. püsu( pasa-) net, loop; nasayta ( nasdyati ) causes 
to curdle; s, gs, asuma, x. gx. nx. /6sun ( la$una-) garlic ; pisso, 
x. gx, nx. piso ( pisdca-) but pissi; s. gs. kósu ( krosa-). 
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“8-4 8, ge. visa ( visa ) poison; asta ( krsál ) fills; basavu 
(vrsabhá-) bull; bhāsa (bhüsü) language; varasa ( varsá-7 


* oar 38-) year. : 


-s- gs, gs. küppüsu, x. gx. nx. kapus ( karpása-) cotton; ghdsu 
( grasa~, ghàsá-) a mouthful; s. gs. māsu ( masa-) month; has?tà 
( hasati ) laughs ; vasu(vüsa-) habitation; n. gs. phastia (bha 
sali) appears; pasrata ( pra-sarati ) spreads. 

sh | 

8 119. Intervocalic —h- of PI-A. converges with MI-A. —- 
from aspirated stops. In Konkani an aspirate is not tolerated in 
the interior of a word; itis either thrown back to the initial 
syllable or is lost. It can only be seen in learned borrowings in 
any other position. 


1° The aspirate is thrown back on the initial syllable :— 

8, gs. bhāira, x. gx. nx. bhair ( bahira-) outside ; 

8, gs. bhO, x. gx. nx. g. bhou (bahu-) much; s. gs. mhovu, x. 
gx, nx. mhou ( mádhu-) meed ; 

x, 85, nx, gh?u husband ( Dhakki. goha-) ; 

& gs. dhuvva ( duhitr + dhitá-) daughter. 

s. gs. hada ( ahrta-: Ghada-) brings. 

9* The aspiration is lost: 

8, gs, kami (kathünika : kahāņiā ) story; juyi ( yuthikd) a 
creeper. : 

CONSONANTS IN CONTACT. 

$ 120 When two or more consonants came together in PI-A. 
& gradual assimilation affected these groups in MI-A, re- 
sulting in a system of double consonants (simple and asp- 
irate), or a combination of nasal + consonants. This pro- 
cess has already been realized by the time of ASoka’s 
inscriptions with certain exceptions in the case of groups con- 
taining 8 sibilant or r in some dialects. Now as consonants are 
characterised by the two processes of implosion and explosion, ! 





1 These two elements óxist only for the stops; for the remaining conso- 
nants there is only the explosive element co-existent with the closure, so that 
in the case of-n- or -s- or -r-we cannot separate the elements केलया) or *no-, 
eto, Here we should call them explosive consonants only, 





M 
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the -k- of aka is pronounced as-a--k, + ke + a- where k I 
represents implosion and ke the explosion olaracterising —:-. The 
explosive element is dominant only when in combination with a 
vowel. From this it follows thatin a group like vowel +t + 
vowel, we have vowel +4,+[ke+i;]+¢o+ vowel, where ४2 and 
i; cannot exist, since tj can only follow a vowel sound end ke 
can be followed only by à vowel; thus vowel + kf + vowel > 
vowel+ kı +ie+vowel. In these groups the explosive corsonant 
absorbed the implosive, and thus-Ai- > -ti-as in s. gs, oli < 
PI-A. mauktikam: MI-A. motifam 8 pearl. Where both sounds 
were explosive, that having the greater degree of closure became 
the dominant, so that in groups like stop + 7 or stop + nasal 
the resultant was a double stop. In the case of a sibilant, it im- 
parted aspiration to the group while being absorbed. 


In a few cases the more open of the two explosive consonants 
exercised a certain influence in assimilatirg the more 01082१ one; 
this was particularly seen when the more open one was i,sors 
or v und the more closed or dominant one was a dental. Thus 
dental + y or dental + s > double palatal; ks has become ceh 
jjh or even ggh ! ; dental + vor m > dcuble labial ir some 
dialects ( but double dental normally in the others ). 


In the group ~hy- or ~ry— the y become ; and so the dominant 
consonant. Only in Magadhi did it remain as y 

These double consonants generally remained unchanged for a 
a long time in MI-A. In.Konkani, however, with the exception 
018, 2 and to a certain extent gs, the double stops have been 
simplified with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. 

The consonants in contact may be diviced into a number of 
Cases. | 

1°- Stop + stop[ ७) homorganic ; b) heterorganic ]. 

2° Groups with a nasal. 

3° Groups with y. 

4^ Groups with r. 

5° Groups with J. 

6° Groups with v. 
& 7° Groups with s sibilant. 


1 See JBORS, XXIII, Part (i) pp. 82-96 on Senskrit kg in Pali, 
2 See § 63 above. 
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1° STOP + STOP 
8 121. FHomorganic 


-kk cikkana sticky ( eitkkana-) ; cikkolu. shift above €cikkala-) 
mud. > 


i (o-kkh- ? 
-gg- guggulu ( guggulu-) insense. 
—-ggh-: ? 


ष्ट ‘Wea ( ucca~) high; s. gs, ucciru ( uccūra-) pronunciation. 
-jj« s. gs, laja, X. EX. nx. B. là; (fajjà ) shame; Kajjala (kay- 
jala-) lamp black ; bhjta ( bhrjjáti ). 
hs ? 
—tt-: pūtu, pütto ( patía-) a strip of cloth, belt. Kita ( kutta- ) 
bhattu ( bhatta-) 
“ith: ? 
£ -dd-: ud?tü ( uddayatie ) jumps ; hada ( hadda-) bone ; dda ob- 
struction ( adda-) 
-ddh- ? 
is s. gs.) uttara, x. gx. nx. utor (uttara-) reply ; s. gs. pattala, 
x. gx. nx, patol ( paftala- ) thin 
Sith- - ?: 
-dd- ? 
"-üdh-: 8 gs. bud varktu ( buddhi- ) wise, intelligent 
—pp-: s. gs. pirhpal ( pippala- ) 
-pph- ?. 
§ 122. Heterorganic : here the first stop is assimilated to the 
econd; thus in the order of the second stop we have 
~tk-: MI-A. -kk- > K. -kk- or —k-; s. gs. sakko the sixth in 
cards ( sa?ka- ) 
~ ik >.-kk-: ह. gs. ukalta (ut+ kal or kır- ) lifts. 
_ ikh- -kkh- :? 
dg > -gg ? 
-dg- > -99-5. 8 gs, mügu ( mudgá-). 
-dgh- > -ggh-: ughad- ( udghata-). 
-kt- > -tt s. bhàüta, x. gx. nx.g. bhdt ( bhaktá-) rice ; moti 
( mauktika- ). z^ 


=æ 
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-pt- > itr: s. gs. süla, X. gx. nx. g. sat ( saptá- ) seven ; 

—kth- > iii: ? 

bd- > —dd- x, ex. nx. sid ( $ábda-) noise, sound, 

-gdh- > -ddh-: s. gs. dūda, x. gx, nx. g. did ( dugdhá-) milk. 
In the example of PI-A, dagdhá-: MI-A., daddha-, besides PI-A 
dahati: MI-A. dahati, the cerebralization has survived in Konkani ` 
dagel burnt oil 

-bdh- > -ddh-: ? 

-p- > -pp- 8. 88, ubjata < * up%ata ( utpadyate ) is born, 

-iph- > -pph-: ? 

-db- > -bb- ? 

-dbh- > -bbh-: x, gx, nx, ubho ( udbhata-). 

2 GROUPS WITH A NASAL 

§ 123. Stop + nasal : 

(a) Inthe group guttural + n or m the nasal is assimilated, 

—kn- > -kk-: ह. gs. mok-lo ( *muk-na- ) free. 

—gu- > —-gg-: s. हह, ndgdo (nagnd-> magga-) naked; bhagta 
(bhagná-: bhagga-) wastes away; X. gx. nx. g.üg (agni-) fire; 
lagta (lagnd-: lagga-) touches 

-km— > -kk~ 8. gs. rokka ( raukma-) cash [cf. Kanarese -Okka-] - 

—gm- > 7४४५ 

(b) In the group ji thej was assimilated; the resulting ñf 
C» १७.०' nn 2 1» or n: 8. gs. rant (raji) a queen. jän 
( yajfiopavilám ) the sacred thread; Gna (üjfii) commanc. The 
cerebral 2 here can be explained by svara-bhakti: Tam < * rüami 
< * ळा < PI-A. rüjfüt; so also dna < * d-ana < * ढ- “कळ < 
PI-A. दाती. 

(c) -m- > -tt-: s. gs. savti ( sapdtni) co-wife. For this 
word there is also a form in ~kk- in MI-A.! giving a few NI-A. 
forms °. 

—* dn- > ~dd-: this change is already realised in PI-A. 5hinná- 
< * bhid-na, ete ; of, chinnd-, dnna-and MI-A. runna- ( ru1--na-). 

pn > pp: ? 

| The cerebral ~- can also go back to MI-A. -n- already simplified 
from OMI-A. -22-; this is attested to especially in the case of MI-A, ana 
< PI-A.ajfa. - 

2 Le Monde Oriental vol. 26-27, p. 164, f. n. 2, 

( To be continued ) 
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indispensable items of the women’s jewellery, ! Dr. Sarup refers 
to the knowledge of writing displayed by the citizens of 
Mohenjo-Daro by their seals, which shows a later phase than the 


Rgvedie Age when writing was not known. * क 


We find that there is nothing inconsistent in calling the 
Vedic Aryans the authors of the Indus Civilization, or styling 
the civilization as ‘Vedic’ or ‘Aryan’. Dr. Jacobi would place 
the Rgveda at least in.5000 B.C. (a modest estimate), which 
accords well with the nature of the Civilization we find at 
Mohenjo-Daro, which is assigned 3250-2750 B. C. 





i e aa a ban TCD 


} Venkatesvara, AP. 1934, pp. 88-89, This article refers to other parti- 
culars also which go to prove that the Indus Culvure represents 8 later Vedic 
Age as revealed by the Yajurveda, Atharvaveda, Taittiriya Samhita, eto, Cf, 
also APP. 1930, pp. 11-15. 

2 Ganga 1933, pp. 68-69. contra, Sastri, Qu. J." Myth. Soc, 1934, 226, says 
that expressions like ‘ astakarni gauh’ indicate that some kind of markings 
were known to the Vedic people. He also finds similarity between the Indus 
Valley chariots and those described in the Rgveda (I. 166. 9). ib. p. 224. Mr. 
V. R. Karandikar holds. that * Lekhas ' among the Vadic Aryans knew writ: 
ing. By describing the Indus Culture as ‘Vedic ’:we do not mean to ex- 
clude the possibility of the Aryans having taken something from the other 
cultures ; cf. Dr, Coomarswamy, Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 8, 


, MISCELLANEA 


THE ORIGINAL CAPITAL OF THE PRATIHARAS OF 
KANAUJ 


BY ° 
DASHARATHA SHARMA 


Perhaps no verse has been discussed more by historians than 

the following from Jinasena’s Horivamsa-Purüna :— 
शाकेष्वब्दशतेषु सप्तसु दिशां पञ्चोत्तरेषूत्तरां 
पान्तीन्द्रायुधनान्नि कुष्णनुपजे श्रीवलभ दाक्षिणां | 
पूर्वा श्रीमद्वान्तिभूश्चति qu वत्सादि | घि ] राजे परां 
सोया (रा) णामाधिमण्डले (छ) sagà वीरे वराहेऽवत्रि ॥ 

Drs. Bhandarkar, Majumdar, and Altekar construe its third 
line to mean that Vatsar&ja was the ruler of Avanti, ! The first 
two further aver that the Pratiharas ruled at Ujjayini and not 
Bhilm4l before they transferred their capital to Kanauj, amd con- | 
81097 their conelusion eonfirmed by the following extracta from 
two important Rastrakiite records :— 

(à) हिरण्यगर्भे राजन्येरुज्जय (यि) et यदासितं । 
प्रतिहारीकृत येन शुजेरेशादिराजकम्र ॥ 
s ( Sanjan Plates, EI. XVIII, 243 ) 

0) दत्त येनोज्जयिन्यामपि बुपतिमहादानमाश्चर्यभूतम्‌ 

( Dasavatàra cave inscr-ption ) 

The verse from the Sanjan plate is regarded as a positiva proof 
of Pratihara rule at Ujjayini, and the line from the Dasétvatara 
inscription is regarded as a further, though not vary necessary, 
piece of evidence to establish the 89116 conclusion. 

It must be admitted that at first sight their view seems pla- 
usible enough. But it is unfortunately vitiated by a number of 
serious flaws overlooked by these learned writers. In the first 
place, if Vatsaràáj& and Avantipati were identical, there would be 

no need to use the two words wq and 37T in juxtaposition That 


1 Epigraphia Indica, Vol XVIII, pp. 238-9 and 109. The Ragrakutas 
and their times p. 55. 
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Jinasena, the author of the Harivamsa-Purdna has so used them 
shows clearly that he regarded the two as different persons. ' 
Secondly, the extracts from the Dasavatara cave inscription and 
the Sanjan plates merely state that Dantidurga held ६ ceremony 
called Hiranyagarbba at Ujjayini, and that if was attended 
among others by a certain Gurjarega. Now, if Ujjayiniis to be 
regarded as the capital of this Gurjaresa on their basis, we might 
as well feel justified in coneluding that it was also the capital of 
all the other kings who attended the ceremony. What applies to 
the Gurjaresa applies equally to the others too. He acted as a 
pratihüra, and so did the other kings also. Thirdly, the word 
Gurjaresa means most probably not the lord of the Gurjara tribe, 
but the province called Gurjaratrà. It is so used more than once 
by Hemacandra in his Dvydsraya-mahakivya. He calls the 
inhabitants of Gujerat Gurjaras, and their king Gurjarendra or 
Gurjaresvara. The very use of this word in the Sanjan plates 
should therefore be proof enough of the fact that this Gurjaresa 
was the lord of Gujerat and not Maiwa. Fourthly, due attention 
has not been given to reasons proving that Malwa was not under 
the Pratiharas at least in the time of Vatsaraja. The Baroda 
grant of Karka states that he was made a door-bolt to protect 
Malwa against the attacks of the Gurjaresa who had become 
haughty on account of having defeated the ruler of Gauda and 
Vanga., According to the Wani and Radhanpur plates this Gur- 
jaresa Was Vatsaràja.? It being, therefore, clear that Vataaraja 
was the invader of Malwa and not its ruler, if must be conceded 
that he could not possibly be the अबरन्तिपति referred to in the verse 
ofthe Harivamsa-Purana quoted above. These Pratihàra attacks 
on Malwa continued also during the reign of Vatsaraja’s successor 
Nagabhata II who is stated to have captured a number of hill- 
forts in Malwa. ° 


Finally, we come to our most cogent piece of evidence against 
the view of Doctors Bhandarkar and Majumdar. It is a short 
extract from Uddyotana Süri's Kuvalayamüla, a Svetambara Jaina 


— mn — — ee — a — ^ M MÀ Me —— Ma MÀ 
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1 See also IHQ, Vol. VII, p. 755, 


2 *Ojhajis' History of Rājputana, Vol. I, Second Edition, p. 177. 
3 Gwalior Pra$asti of Bhoja, verse 11. 
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work, composed five years before the completion of Jinasena's 
Harivamésa-Puràna. The extract is as follows. ! 
आसी तिकम्माहिरउ महाडुवारम्मि खत्तिउ पयडो | 
उज्जोअणो Fa णासं त चिअ परिभुंजिरे तइआ ॥ 
तस्स विपृत्तो wos णामेण वडेसरो ति पयडयुणो । 
तस्सुञजाअणणामो ANS अह बिरइआ तेण ॥ 
तुंगमलंघं जिणभवणमंणहरं सार (ब्र) याउलं fau | 
जावाछिउरं agad व अह अस्थि GEST ॥ 
तुंगं धवलं मणहारिरयणपसरंतघयबडाडोबं | 
उसहजिणिन्दायतणं करायियं वीरमद्देण ॥ 
तत्थ (SU अह Vea चेत्तस्स कण्हपक्खाम्मि ॥ 
णिम्मचिआ बोहिकरी wearer होउ सव्वाण ॥ 
परमडाभिडडीभंगो पणईयणराहणो कला चंदो | 
| सिरिवच्छरायणामों रणहत्थी पत्थिवो जझआ ॥ 

These verses state clearly that Uddyotana Süri, the son of 
Vatesvara composed the work while staying in a tempie of 
Rsabhadeva at Javalipura ( modern Jalore ), which was at the 
time ruled by the redoubtable Ranahastin Vatsaraja. As this 
Vatsaràja is none other than the Vatsarája of the Harivamsa 
Purana, the third line of the verse given in the beginning oi this 
paper should no longer be construed to mean that Vatsaraja 
was the ruler of Avanti, and ruled in the east. He was rather the 
ruler of Gurjaratra, and had most probably his capital at oJalore 
which is not at any great distance from Bhilmàl, the capital of: 
the Chavadà kings who preceded the Prafiharas as the rulezs of 
this part of India. 


1 Mr. L. Ge Gandhi's introduction to the अपश्रेशकाव्यत्रयी, p. 89. 
( Gaekwad Oriental Sezies ). 


A NOTE ON FOUR PROBLEMS ý 
given by Sri Ratnaśekhara Siri in his work Aca rapradipa 
BY 
Prof, H, R. KAPADIA, M. A. 


It is a well-known fact that the Jaina religious literature fur- 
nishes us with valuable information regarding even secular 
subjects.’ So it is no wonder if we come across problems associ- 
ated with Kaldsavarna®? in a philosophical work like Acarapradipa 
composed in Sawat 1516 è ( A. D. 1460) by Ratnasékhara Siri, a 
pupil of Sri Munisundara Siri of the Tapa gaceha. While deseri- 
bing the life of king Prthvipala-a fictitious king with a view to 
illustrate the fruit accruing from the Grddhand of Ssruta-jfidna, 
Ratnasékhara narrates on p. 6° that each of the two kanyakis 
( virgins ) was asked two questions-problems by each of the two 
proficient ganakas ( mathematicians ) as under :— 


^ ज्यंप्िषडड्ुगकाशा लोहत्रपुताम्ररजतहेमभावि | 
षण्मणिखनो च जग्सुः कति ते पुरुषाः कथय कन्ये ! ॥ 
| [ Ans. 108 | 
" स्वषष्ठांशं saat धुरि निजत्रिकांशेन साईतं हु | 
qadt तुर्याशकयुतनवांशं परपदे । 
तृतीयांशेनाळ्यं ब्याधिकदशामांरां व्यायितवां- 
श्वतुस्तीथ्याँ शेषात्रय इह सुवर्णाः कति समे?” II 
[ Ans, 108 ] 


———— À— | >>> A — 











1 See my English introduction (p. 6) to Tattvàrthadhigamosütra accom- 
panied by its bhüsya and Siddhasena Gani's f:ka (Pt. I). 
2 See my English introduction (pp. LVII and LVIII) to Ganitatilaka 
and its ०7४१४ ( Gaekwad's Oriental Series No. LX XVIII ). 
| 18 Cf  — 
‘cat श्रीसुगरूणां प्रसादतः षटूकुतिथिमिते १५१६ वर्षे । 
जग्रन्थ ग्रन्थमिमं सुगमं श्रीरत्नशेखररूरिः 1१२॥ 
—Üolophon of Acürapradipa, 
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“ तुयषष्टा्टमडादशोययच्चतु- 
विशभाणा युताः स्वस्वतुयाशकेः । 
भोजिता यात्रिकाः पञ्चाभिः शेषिताः 
पोडशोपोषितास्ते ससभ्राः कति 1 ॥ ” 


[ Ans. 96 ] 
! हंडव्यंशचतुर्थपश्वमकषदसपाष्टसांदोरहो- 


' रात्रस्याथ दर्शांशकेन च किलाष्टाभिः प्रणाळेः क्रमात्‌ | 
या क्रीडास्पददीधिका जलभरेः पूर्येत तुल्यक्षणं 
सुक्तेस्तेवद Bessy कियता कालेन सा पूर्यत ? ॥ ? 
[ Ans. 1 ghati and 20 palas = gis day | 


uu — Acürapradipa, pp. 6° and 7? 
I may translate these as under :— 


Oh kany@\ tell me how many men there were when one- 
third, one-fourth, one-sixth, one-ninth and one-twelfth ( of their 
total number) went to the mines of iron, tin, copper, silver and 
gold ( respectively ), and six went to the mine of jewels. 


‘How many suvarnas were there when some (pilgrim ) spent 
one-third along with ifs one-sixth just in the first ( tirtha ), one- 
fourth together with its one-third (inthe second ) one-ninth 
along with its one-fourth at the next place and one-twelfth 
coupled with its one-third in the last, in all in the' four tirthas 
(respectively ) and thereafter 3 suvarnas remained ? 


( Pilgrims forming ) one-fourth, one-sixth, one-eighth, one- 
twelfth and one-twentyfourth parts ( of their total number ) each 
accompanied by its own one-fourth were (in order) served with 
meals by five ( co-religionists). And the remaining 16 ( pilgrims ) 
observed fasts. (So) how many were they in all? 

Oh proficient (virgin) | tell (me ) by what time that long lake 
meant for playing in water will be filled up with water by the 
eight channels simultaneously set free when it can be filled up by 
them in order in 1, 1, 1, 4, 1, l, 4 and jl, day ( respectively ). 

From this it will be seen that the first three problems belong 
to drayajüti i. ` 





1 See Ganitatilaka (pp, 41-48 ) and its, introduction ( p. LIX), 
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It may be added in this connection that each of the two kan- 
yakás gave correct answers and showed how they were consistent 
by mentioning the fractional parts where necessary.” Ratnase- 
khara, on p. 7° alludes to bhagajdts, the actual wording being as 
follows :— 


^ ततो गणिक(? त )शाख्रोक्तभागजातिरीत्या करणे कते !' 
This line occurs in the explanation of the last ( 4th ) problem, 


In the end I may mention that this note is written with the 
idea of pointing out that at least in the time of Ratnasekhara-the 
15th century A. D., if must have been a fashion to set as puzzles, 
problems involving ordinary arithmetical operations. I would 
like to know if in any earlier work, arithmetical problems are so 
introduced, 
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: REVIEWS 

A GRAMMAR OF THE BRAJ BHAKHA by Mirzi Khan 
( A. D. 1676), Visva Bharati Series No. 3, The Persian Text 
critically edited from original Mss., with an Introdustion, 
Translation and Notes, together with the contents cf the 
Tuhfatu-i- Hind by M. ZIAUDDIN with foreward by S. K. 
OHATTERJI M. A., D. Litt. (Lond. ), Published by Visva- 
bharati Book-shop, 210 Cornawallis Street, Calcutta, Royal 
Svo pp. xi +92. Calcutta 1935, Price Rs. 4/- 


The Persian work Tuhfatu-l-Hind (i. e., a Present from India) 
is a comprehensive book of singular importance: it presents in 
a practical and systematic manner various interesting subjects 
such as grammar, palmistry, dancing, music, prosody, rhetoric, 
lexicography etc. found in Hindi literature. Some of the Mogul 
rulers had realized that the strength of their rule depended mainly 
on their understanding and appreciating all that was best in 
Hindu culture. Tothis end even ‘the home~language ef the 
Moguls from the time of Akbar onwards was some kind of Hind! 
dialect-Braj, or anearly form of Hindustani’, though Persian 
was employed for official purposes. To enlighten, therefors, the 
Muslim aristocracy and officials Persian digests of Hindu calture 
were à necessity, and Mirza Khan successfully fulfils this naed by 
his Tubfatu-l-Hind composed sometime before A, D. 1675. Mirza 
Khan has very well digested the contents of Hind! treatises and 
then presented his expositon in a systematic and practical manner. 
‘The Tuhfat does not only postulate what Hindi works contain on 
the subjects concerned, but it is also a genuine and successfal step 
towards assimilating their matter into Muslim literature and life.’ 

In this volume under review Mr. M. ZIAUDDIN mainly aims 
at a critical presentation in English of the grammar of Braj 
Bhakha from the Tuhfat, though he has given a useful analysis 
of the entire work. It is clear that Mirza Khan is not confined to 
literary Braj, but takes into account colloquial Bhakha as well, 
The pronunciation of Braj words recorded by Mirza Khan a-e very 
interesting and show what pains he must have taken to transcribe 
them in Persian, 
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Students of Modern Indo-Aryan languages are highly thankful 
to Mr. M. ZIAUDDIN for his excellent presentation of the gramm- 
atic laws of Braj Bhakha as recorded by Mirza Khan. sin fact, it 
is the oldest available grammar of Braj dialect; and by this cri- 
tical English rendering Mr. ZIAUDDIN has done valuable service 
to Indian Linguistics. We eagerly wait for his further studies 
on the lexicographical section of the Tuhfat. 

A. N, Upadhye 





PERSIAN INFLUENCE ON HINDI by AMBIKAPRASAD 
VAJPEYI ( Sometime Lecturer in Hindi, National Council 
of Education, Bengal), Published by the University of 
Calcutta, Demi 8vo pp. 8-212. 


The title of the book would indicate that it is a grammatical 
dissertation detecting and analysing the items of Persian influ- 
ence on the Hindilanguage, but the contents show that it is 
much beside it, only about a dozen pages ( 87 eto. ) being devoted 
to this topic. The author devotes more space to discuss the ante- 
cedents and the circumstances etc. of this influence. He out- 
lines how, since long, India had connections with Arabia and 
other countries and how Persian was the court-language of many 
foreign rulers of India in the medieval centuries. Parsiane as a 
member of the Aryan family, had close relation with Sanskrit, 
but by the adoption of Arabic character and under the influence 
of Arabic and Hebrew it began to look like Semitic, though 
‘Aryan at heart even to-day.’ Hindi (also called Hindavi, 
Rekhta, and Khari boli) is a descendant of Prakrits through 
Apabhramésa and its ister phases like Dingala, Pingala, Braja etc, 
(i.e. Rajasthani and other allied dialects). Many Muslim authors 
used Hindi which ‘was the language current over large portion 
of northern India, ' with the effect that many Persian and Arabic 
words were introduced; and even the Persian script came to be 
used. Gradually this ' one single language owing to the differ- 
ence in scripts was called Hindi and Urdu and as time passed 
the Urdu phase of Hindi drew its nourishment generally from 
Persian and in the end became a separate language altogether.’ 
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Urdu is only another name of Musalmani Hindi, Many of the 
Urdu poets and authors, almost ignoring Indian conditions and 
heritage, imported into their compositions, words, associations, 
situations, similes and ideas—in fact the entire cultural back- 
ground—from the traditions and heritage of Persis, Arabia and 
Turkey. The result was that the gulf between Hindi and Urdu 
went on widening. The difference in script kept them all the 
more aloof, In conclusion the author urges the study of Urdu 
for a better understanding of Hindi. In the Appendix ( pp. 103- 
210 ) he gives a very useful alphabetical list of Persian, Arabic 
and Turkish words that are generally used in Hindi. 

Some sections ( for instance, those discussing the cultural back- 
ground of Urdu) are really refreshing and full of information. 
The fact that the book was rendered into English from Hindi 
might explain the popular, rather than the academic, tone seen 
here and there. Many statements and remarks are vague, and 
their contents cannot be verified as no adequate references are 
given. It is a mistake to suppose that the Arşa Prakrit of 
Hemacandra is based on the Arsa—prayogas in Sanskrit: the 
meaning of Arsa is altogether different in these two contexts. 

Though the expectations raised by its title are not fully satis- 
fied, this book serves a very useful purpose of outlining the antece- 
dents and explaining the cultural back-grounds of Hindi and 
Urdu. 

टी ठ A. N. Upadhye 


RGVEDA SAMHITA WITH THE COMMENTARY OP 
SAYANACARYA, vol. I Mandala 1. vol. IT, Mandalas 2-5 
Pub. by the Vedic Research Institute of Tilak Maharastra 
University, Poona 1933, 1936. Price Rs. 12/- for each 
volume. pp. 19+1115+2; 46-- 998 + 2, 


The editio princeps of the Rgveda and Sadyana’s commentary 
on it appeared in Oxford for the first time under the able editor- 
shipof Max Müller between 1849 and 1875 and & second and 
much improved edition in 1890-91. There was also a Bombay 
edition of this truly colossal commentary, but both are out of 
print. Whatever copies that come in the market are able to fetch 
an incredibly high price. It was therefore proper for an Indian 
body of scholars to come forward and form itself into a band of 
willing explorers in finding new significant Mss. material for the 
purpose of a more scientific edition of Sayanabhaüsya. And it is 
certainly significant that the Vedic Research Institute of Poona 
is such a body working under the aegis of the Maharastra Univer- 


sity which bears the name of one of the greatest Vedic Scholars 
of Western India. 


The Vedic Research Institute was founded in memory of the 
late lamented Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak on the lst of 
August 1928 with the object of providing facilities fom higher 
studies in Vedic Literature and for higher research in Mss. mate- 
vial both of the Sambitas and of commentaries on these. As a 
first step it was decided to bring out a new, critical and scientific 
edition of Sayans's great commentary on the Rgveda, for which 
purpose new Mss. were collated from different sources. Both 
-Max Muller's and Bombay editions were also utilized for the pur- 
pose of restitution of the text. 


The first volume covering the introduction of the Bhasya and 
the first Mandala of the Samhita appeared in 1933; the second 
volume covering Mangaias 2-5 was published in December 1936, 
bringing the entire material so far to half the Samhita portion. 
Considering the extent of the text, the new material utilized and 
the few faithful scholars working in the field, the progress so far 
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shown is nothing short of wonderful. The Institute is to be cons 
gratulated on their silent but efficient and rapid progress. 

The typography has been well adjusted, In bold thick type 
with accent marks the Samhita text is first given, followed by a 
smaller and less thick type giving the Pada text. This again is 
followed by Sayana’s commentary; here all Vedic words are 
indicated by a superior V to the left of the words, but unfortun- 
ately without accent marks. All quotations are traced to their 
SOUTGES. 

In choosing readings the editors have given due importance 
to the authenticity of the Mss; every reading is thus based on 
Mss. or printed editions, and the editors have rightly adopted 
the principle of interpretation rather than that of emendation. 
Thus readings based on even a single Ms. have been adopted as 
opposed to those in 8 larger number of less important Mss. Asa 
result we have in the two volumes before us ७ better and more 
reliable text of Sàyana's commentary than any hitherto published. 
Of course there is another edition which is in course of publica- 
tion under the auspices of the Indian Research Institute, Calcutta, 
containing besides the above commentary, extracts from other 
ancient Indian commentators. But when allis said and done, the 
Vedic Research Institute of Poona has given us a better account 
so far, and the Tilak University has every reason to feel proud 
of the achievement so far realised. Itis the ardent wish of all 
true scholars to see the remaining volumes published in this 
gigantic tJX5k; and for this men and money are both needed. 
Financially the task of the Institute has not been very successful. 
But it is to be hoped that in these days of national reconstruction 
the ancient cultural heritage of India will hava a better recogni- 
tion from the new governments than under the old regime, 

A few observations and suggestions apropos the work will not 
be out of place here. Though the slender financial condition of 
the Vedic Research Institute has been taxed very much, it should 
not find it difficult to publish the accented Samhita and Pada 
texts side by side as in Max Müller's edition which is now out of 
print. This will be a useful adjunct to the major work and be a 

. means of popularising Vedic studies in general and Rgvédic 
studies in particular in India. A similar observation holds good 
for the other Vedic Sarhhitās, | 

| 


i 
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It is with great pleasure and full good wishes that we take 
leave. of these two magnificent volumes covering half of Rgveda, 
with the expectation of seeing the rapid publication ‘of the re. 
maining Mandalas, and looking forward to reviewing them in 
‘the pages of these Annals. The Tilak Maharastra University and 
its Vedic Research Institute have done inestimable service to 
the cause of Indian Studies by their sustained effort and keen 
critical acumen and deserve every encouragement from the 
Indian public, governments and princes in particular. 


,S. M. Katre 


LINGUISTIQUE HISTORIQUE et LINGUISTIQUE GÉNÉ- 
RALE, Tome II par A. MEILLET. Paris, Librairie C. 
Klincksieck, 11 Rue de Lille, 1936. Pp. xiii, 235, 


This second volume containing the general articles written 
by Antoine MEILLET, was originally intended to celebrate the 
70th birthday of the author himself on the 11th November 1936. 
We share the regrets of the Editors (MM. VENDRYES, BLOCH and 
BENVENISTE ) in the irreparable loss to the linguistic world in the 
death of the most celebrated Master in Europe on the 21st of 
September 1936, even before the volume could be presented to 
him, It had been intended as 8 contribution on thesocgaeton to 
present him with a selection of his own published articles, 
Though the object as such was unfortunately beyond fulfilment 
we can identify ourselves with the editors in their “ hope that 
the volume will at least serve to perpetuate and at the same time 
be a permanent testimony to the gratitude and admiration one 
feels for the living thought of the departed Master,” 


It would be futile to describe the greatness of ANTOINE MENA 
LET; only those who have studied under him, or at least followed 
his thought in the numerous books, studies and published articles, 
not only by himself, but also by his pupils ( whose work was ent- 
irely due to his inspiration and guidance ) can realise the mag- 
nitude of his attainment, charaeter and scholarship. Whatever 
subject he touched was turned to gold, richly informed with 80 
critical an insight and expressed in language that even a child 
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could understand. More than others he was chiefly responsible for 


l popularising so difficult a subject as. Linguistics and making it an 


‘absorbing study instead of a dry—as-dust work. 


Among the general articles special mention may be made of 


_ the following: The concrete character of words (pp. 9-23), On 


the general terráinology of morphology (29735), . Introduction to 
the classification of languages (53-69 ). Linguistics and Anthro- 
pology (84-89), The effects of changes in language ( 104-112 ), ete. 
In the last part of the wor- we-have MEILLET'S considered views 
oh the works of RENAN; FERDINAND, de SAUSSURE, VILHELM 
THOMSEN, ROBERT GAUTHIOT, LOUIS HAVET, MAURICE. GAHEN 
MICHEL and BREAL. There are some articles dealing with the 
rench language in particular which are of great interest 


In. view of the unexpected passing away of the Master, 
the Editors might have given usa brief life-skefch and a full 
bibliography in addition to the beautiful photograph which adorns 
the volume. ‘Even as if is, it is a fitting tribute to his genius, 
and these short articles will not only keep his memory fresh and 
his thought living, but they will alsó inspire young aspirants to 
linguistic honour by the richness of their suggestion. The book 
deserves an honóured place on the linguist’s shelf. 


, ” EE S, M. Katre 
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